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Chapter One 


The man and the woman carried the body cautiously up 
the stairs. Although it was still early evening, the narrow 
way was grey and shadowy, and it was very cold, colder 
even than it had been outside amid the thin traffic of a 
war-time London. 

The two who were alive in that grim little group which 
writhed and breathed so hard in the gloom were both 
elderly people. They were an unexpected couple in any 
situation; the man was a large, blank-faced Cockney with- 
out any pretensions and the woman was out of place beside 
him, her delicate aristocratic grace accentuating both his 
clumsiness and the horror of her present task. 

All they had in common was the job in band and a sense 
of nightmare, and as they plodded upward with the dead 
weight between them tlieir feet trod tlic carpeted stairs 
without feeling them and they strained their muscles with- 
out noticing tlie strain. 

Mr Lugg, who was in his disreputable Civil Defence 
uniform, reflected that he had to hand it to the old girl even 
if she was a marchioness, she was showing very game. 

‘One more fliglu,’ he muttered. 

‘Hush,* said Lady Carados, adding breathlessly: *oh, 
cant we keep her feet ofi tlie ground?’ 

Meanwhile in the apartment above, Mr Albert Campion, 
who was in that particular state of ignorance wherein it is 
downriglit idiocy to be wise, was taking a warm batli. 

He lay in the soothing water utterly at ease for the first 
time since his long journey home had begun some eight 
weeks before. For the first time he was entirely happy, and 
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his only worry in the world concerned the i)Ossibility of his 
dropping off to sleep and so missing his train. For a long 
time he kept perfectly still, his lean body relaxed and con- 
tent. He had changed a little in the last three years; tlie sun 
had bleached his fair hair to whiteness, lending him a physi- 
cal distinction he had never before possessed. There were 
new lines in his over-thin face and with their appearance 
some of his own misleading vacancy of expression had van- 
ished. But nothing had altered the upward drift of his thin 
mouth nor the engaging astonisliraent which so often and 
jp falsely appeared in his pale eyes. 

Just now he was barely thinking. His mind was ticking 
over very slowly - pop pop, pop pop, pop pop. He had just 
worked out with enormous mental effort that he had fifteen 
and a half minutes co lie thus, twenty minutes to dress, 
twenty minutes to potter about remembering the things he 
might have forgotten, and twenty minutes to catch his train. 
From his present viewpoint this simple programme pos- 
sessed beauty, luxury, civilization. 

He had been back in London exactly one hour and ten 
minutes, and as yet had had no time to form any real 
impression of the changes in the great city. But already it 
had spread its ancient charm about him and he knew from 
the very smell of it that it was still safe, still firmly respect- 
able, still obduratt'ly matter of fact. He was immeasurably 
relieved; from the tales he had heard abroad he had ex- 
pected worse. 

For three years he had been at large on two warring 
continents employed on a mission for tlie Government so 
secret that he had never found out quite what it was, or 
at least that was the version of his activities which it seemed 
most prudent to give at the moment. Meanwhile he was 
certainly damnably tired. 

At this point he thought he heard a curious shuffling 
noise on the other side of the bathroom wall, but he quiet- 
ened his over-alert senses by reflecting that he was home 
again in London where shuffling noises had prosaic cxplana- 
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tions. Lying in the water he stirred slightly, moving his 
hands like fins, and remembering how as a child he had 
enjoying playing ‘sleeping fish’ in the batli. Life was very 
good and very quiet. Six weeks’ leave was due, and he was 
prepared to enjoy it in a leafy peace which yet promised a 
gentle excitement of its own. However, just now, just at 
this very moment there was at last time to waste. 

He heard the latch of the front door and the subsequent 
scuffling without undue surprise. He took it that Lugg had 
got the wire he had sent from the port. Well, tliat was nice, 
it would be good to see the old villain who had served him 
so faithfully if so truculently for so long. He had clearly 
done his best by the flat, too. The blitzed windows in the 
bedroom were neatly pasted up with cardboard, and the 
whole place was cleaner than one might have expected. 

Campion was just about to shout a greeting when he 
became aware of a new, and more unlikely scries of noises; 
swift footsteps raced up the main staircase, the front door 
shuddered open just as someone on the inside was closing 
it, there was a muttered expletive, and finally an entirely 
unfamiliar feminine scream. 

Mr Campion sat up slowly. 

Another unfamiliar female voice, but older this time and 
very close at hand, said pleadingly : 

‘Be quiet, dear, oh, be quiet.’ 

Then more scuffling, followed by whispering, and after- 
wards a second door opening and closing. 

Mr Campion’s impulse was to lie down again and to pull 
the soapsud blanket over his head, but he dismissed the 
idea as unworthy and ^ lariibcred out gingerly. Draped in 
a towel he stood listening. Evidently the Reception Com- 
mittee, or whatever it was, had moved into the sitting-room 
across the passage; he could only just distinguish the mur- 
mur of voices. 

He began to dry himself reluctantly. He was disap- 
pointed, of course — not, as he reflected between rubs, that 
he was averse to some small token of welcome on his return, 
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on the contrary he had been looking forward to a reunion 
with his old friend and knave; but why the man should 
have tlirown a party, and of what it could possibly consist, 
he could not imagine. 

He had no dressing-gown in the bathroom, and so, un- 
comfortably girt about with towels, he tiptoed into the hall, 
intending to fetch one from the bedroom. The sitting-room 
door was closed, but he could hear the steady whisper of 
voices within. lie opened the bedroom door very quietly 
and made straight for the hanging cupboard. Since most 

the window space was boarded up, the room was in semi- 
darkness, and he found what he sought before he noticed 
anything unusual. It was when he turned again and was 
tying the girdle tightly about his lean ribs tliat he first saw 
the shape on tlie bea. 

His first impression was that it was a roll of carpet which 
lay there so stiffly, and he was annoyed with himself for 
being so startled by it; but as he came forward to lean over 
the foot of the bed he saw the thing for what it was, and 
a wave of mingled incredulity and apprehension passed 
over him, leaving him suddenly cold. 

It was a woman, and she was dead. There was no i>os- 
sible cjuestion about it. In life she had been a birdy little 
creature, bright-eyed no doubt, and even pretty in a faded, 
possibly over-excitable fasliion, but now her eyes were 
hidden, her mouth was set in a dreadful narrow O, and the 
high, thin bone of her nose rose like a knife-blade about to 
cut througli tlje livid skin. 

She was clad in a black silk nightdress under a long grey 
squirrel coat, while on her bare feet hung little wedge shoes 
of grey-and-black leather, very scjuare and serviceable. One 
of her legs was twisted unnaturally, the knee turned out- 
wards and raised an inch or so from the coverlet on which 
she lay. She was dead, rigor was well advanced, and her 
hands folded on her breast looked formal and absurd. 

Campion stood staring at her blankly; she was a complete 
stranger to him. Moreover, ten minutes before when he had 
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turned on his batfi she had not been there. Whoever had 
brought her was presumably in the next room now, whis- 
pering. The first definite thought which reached him amid 
the firework disjday of cjuestion marks in his mind was that 
whatever had happened, whoever this patlietic liltle bundle 
might turn out to have been, he must not permit her to 
prevent him catching his train. That train was important. 
The reward it promised him had been most hardly earned. 

All the same the present situation could hardly be ig- 
nored. Twitching his bright dressing-gown more tightly 
round him lie stepped lightly down the passage, and opctied 
the sitting-room door. He did not enter it, but stood back 
taking the elementary precaution by force of liabit. 

‘Oh, rny God !’ 

The cry which greeted the silent swinging door was 
purely supeistitious. He recognized the panic note instantly, 
and walked in, t(» find himself confronted by three fright- 
ened people : Lugg, in Heavy Rescue unilorm, and 
two of the most striking women he had ever seen in his life. 

It was the girl who had cried out, he could tell that by 
the grey pallor of her skin and the fear in her wide-open 
eyes. All the same, she was lovely, very fair with unusually 
vivid blue eyes, and long slender bones. It was her youth 
which impressed him most at that fiist glance, she was 
downy with it, twenty at the very outside, he judged, and 
at ihe moment she was shocked and too horrified even to 
cry- 

He glaneed past her at the older woman and was sur- 
prised by a suddfii (onviction that he ought to be able to 
recognize her. It was clea that she expixted to he recog- 
nized. She was frightened now, set with rc.*;olurion and 
hardened out fA tlie normal, but there was no mistaking her 
for what sin was, an Edwardian beauty still iing in every- 
thing but years. Slie was still alive, still adventurous, still 
emotional, and she wore her age ruefully, as if it were an 
unbecoming garment of which slic w^as determined to make 
the best. She was a personality too. Struggling to place her, 
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Campion found to his disgust that he was thinking of the 
portrait of Mrs Siddons by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

She made no attempt to speak, but stood looking at him 
woodenly, nothing in her eyes. 

Campion tui ned to the only member of the group whom 
he had met before and made a discovery which alarmed 
him more than any of the others. Mr Lugg was frightened 
also; he was shaking, and downright uncompromising dis- 
belief was written plainly across his great white egg of a 
rface. Campion met his eyes, and the three years’ separation 
between them vanished, so that in spite of himself a flicker 
of his old smile passed over Campion’s face. 

‘Is the lady in my bedroom staying long?’ he enquired. 

Lugg opened his mouth and closed it again without 
speaking; he glanced round with a helplessness which W'as 
not tyi^ical of him and finally confronted his old employer 
with an expression which was no longer truculent. 

‘1 didn’t know you was back,’ he said devastatingly, 

‘Oh well, then, that’s all right.’ Campion appeared 
relieved. ‘I’m just going, anyway. I only dropped in for 
a bath between trains. You just go on as though 1 weren’t 
here.’ 

‘No, wait a minute, guv’nor.’ Lugg put up a fat hand 
appealingly. ‘I’d like to have a bit of a word with you. 
It’s lucky you come along, reely. ’Ere, come into the kitchen 
a minute, will you?’ 

They might have retired, but at this point the woman 
who reminded Mr Campion of Mrs Siddons collected her- 
self and intervened. 

‘Oh, this is Mr Campion, is it?’ she said graciously. ‘I’m 
afraid we’re imposing on you terribly. I don’t think we’ve 
met, have we? But I’ve heard my son John speak of you 
many times - Carados, you know.’ 

It was a ver>' fair elTort. The great drawing-rooms of the 
early part of the century had been a severe training ground 
and some of their stoic gallantry reappeared for a moment 
in her quiet voice and unshakable ease of manner. Mr 
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Campion was astounded. If John, Marquess of Carados, was 
her son, then she must be Edna, Dowager Marchioness, one 
time the lovely Edna Dawlish, daughter of old Henry G. 
Dawlish, cotton king in the golden age before the wars. 
No wonder he had fancied he recogni/cd her, he ought to 
have done. Her photograplis had taken the place of Mrs 
Langtry’s when the Jersey Lily had first begun to fade. 
They had appeared in every magazine and shop window 
in the country. As a young bride she had swe[)t London 
society off its feet, and her wealth, her vivacity, and the 
romantic tales about licr had become fabulous in a year. 

As soon as he had digested this piece of information the 
utter unbelievabieness of the present situation struck him 
afresh, and he pulled himself together with dilhculty. 

‘Why, of course,’ he said stupidly. ‘Please use the place 
as much as you like. Tell me, is Johnny about?’ 

At this moment the nods and grimaces in which Lugg 
had been indulging for some time gave place to audible 
noise, and l^ady Carados turned to look at him. The fat 
man was more pallid than ever and his small eyes were 
imploring. 

T would like to ’ave a bit of a word with ’im,’ he said. 
‘I bruiig you ’ere, you see.’ 

She sat down. ‘Do,’ she said. ‘Do. You explain every- 
thing, Mr Lugg, will you? I don’t want to hear it again. 
I’m afraid we need help.’ 

Lugg made no comment on this last observation until he 
and Campion were in the dressing-room beyond the bath- 
room where the traveller had left liis clothes. Then he ex- 
pressed himself forcibly. 

‘The fact is, cock,’ lie added more calmly, when he had 
relieved his feelings, ‘we’re up the old-fasl. oned creek. 
You’ve come just in time, that’s about the size of it.* 

Mr Campion emerged from the shirt he was pulling on, 
his hair dishevelled, hut his expression firm. 

‘Don’t you kid yourself, my lad,’ he said mildly. ‘I’m 
catcliing a train in fifty minutes and a thousand corpses all 
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in coronets won’t stop me. You - er - you only have the one 
at the moment, I take it?’ 

‘Yus, only the one,’ Lugg agreed absently, adding re- 
proachfully, as he recovered himself, ‘now’s not the time 
to be funny, neither. You’ve ’ad your fun abroad, 1 dare say. 
Tfiis is serious. A still is still a still in this country*. There’U 
be a lot of questions asked.’ 

‘So 1 should imagine,’ murmured Mr Campion dryly. 
‘However, compared with mere warfare, you all seem to 
have toughened up considerably. What the hell are you 
doing, Lugg? Who is that woman?’ 

‘We don’t know,’ said Mr Lugg surprisingly, ‘that’s ’arf 
the trouble.’ 

Campion glanced up from the shoe he was tying, his face 
unusually serious. 

‘Suppose you come across,’ he suggested. 

Lugg still hesitated. 

‘Well,’ he said at last in a burst of confiding, ‘it’s like 
this. I’ve been sitting in the square for about a year 
now ...’ 

‘Carados Square?’ 

‘Yus. I’m on duty there, see? We’ve ’ad our ups and 
downs, but for a lot of the time I ’aven’t ’ad a lot to do, 
and me and my old girl ’ave been bored some of tlie time.* 

‘Your old girl?’ 

‘That’s iny pig - we keep pigs, us ’Eavy Rescue chaps.’ 

‘In Carados Square?’ 

‘Yus. ’Elping the war effort.’ 

‘I see.’ Mr Campion concentrated on his other shoe. 

‘You’re out of touch,’ Lugg exjrlaincd magnanimously, 
‘hut you’ll pick it up.’ 

‘Yes, I hope so. Carry on.’ 

‘I am carrying on. You keep your mind on what I’m 
telling you, ’cos it’s difficult, some of it. Now, this ’ere Lady 
Carados, wot’s in the next room, she lives in the square, on 
tlie side wot’s still standing.* 

‘The other three sides are not so hot, I suppose?’ Cam- 
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pion could not forgo the question, for he had a sudden 
picture of the graceful houses with their slender windows 
and arched porticos, which used to stand like guardsmen 
round the delicate green of one of the city’s finest gardens. 

‘Most of the other three sides is cooler now than wot 
they was,’ said Lugg succinctly. ‘But a part of the ’ouse 
wliere ’is nibs, ’er Ladyship’s son, used to live, that’s all 
right, and that’s wot we’re coining to.’ 

Johnny Carados’s house and only part of it all right. In 
his mind’s eye Campion saw again the Carados mansion, 
which George Quellett had redecorated in liis Bakst period. 
It seemed impossible that it should not still exist. It was the 
Music Room he remembered best; it had l)ecn at the top 
of the building, so probably it had gone, and its Indian red 
hangings, its gilt and its green, all reduced to a mass of 
blackened spars. 

All the same, it had been worth doing, even for so short 
a life. It had been from that room that Johnny had con- 
ducted his remarkable activities. Of course, as a man with 
such a background and witli such a fortune, Carados had 
had every opportunity to give his genius full rein, but he 
had never wasted those opportunities; he had been a great 
patron. It was Johnny who had financed the Czesca Ballet, 
Johnny who established the Museum of Wine, Johnny who 
had put the Pastel Society on its feet, who had given Zolly 
his first half-dozen concerts in London, and who had re- 
built the Sicilian Hall. 

Moreover, lie had always fostered his own art, and was, 
incongruously, one of the leading amateur fliers of the age. 
Campion remembered him as an inspiring figure* with the 
power to dravv brains round him, and who had had, despite 
his youth and his money, very little trace c- the dilettante 
in his make-up. He had held his friends, too. Peter Onyer 
and his wife Gwenda had lived with him, Campion remem- 
bered, Peter managing his financial aflairs and Gwenda 
acting as her husband’s secretary. Tliere had been other 
members of tlie household also - that queer little fish, Ricky 
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Silva, who had existed solely to do the flowers, as far as 
anyone knew, and the plumj3 cheerful girl who was the 
social secretary, whose name Campion had forgotten; not 
to mention the silent Captain Gold, who ruled the servants 
and did the housekeeping. It had been an odd, interesting 
outfit, tlic members all of an age and all highly intelligent. 
Together they had formed one of the most closely knit of 
all the little gangs which had characterized the social life 
^f pre-war London. 

Carados had lived his own life in his own magnificent 
fashion. Evangeline Snow, the revue star, had never mar- 
ried him, but she was always there amongst them, and 
Johnny was faithful 4.0 her as far as anyone knew. 

The brilliant picture of the past faded into the dust and 
rubble of the present, and Mr Campion blinked. The war 
must have split them up, of course, he reflected. He thought 
he remembered hearing something about Johnny getting 
himself into the R.A.F. at an age which at the time had 
appeared fantastic; his record as an amateur had stood 
him in good steiid, and it had been arranged. The move 
must have taken him clean away from his old surroundings, 
and now, most of the house itself had gone. 

Campion turned to Lugg. ‘Where is Carados now?’ 

‘’Is Lordship? At ’is ’ome, I ’ope. They’ve got the two 
lower floors and the basement going. He was just due there 
when we got the stiff away.’ 

His large white face was growing more and more lugu- 
brious. ‘We’ve got ourselves in a mess and no mistake,’ he 
said. ‘The girl coming in so unlikely, not to mention you - 
that’s torn it. I was going to manage it all quiet, you 
sec.’ 

‘I don’t, quite,’ said Mr Campion frankly, ‘not yet. Go 
on from where you were sitting in your pigsty.’ 

Lugg was hurt. ‘It’s not only a pigsty,’ he said, ‘it’s a 
whole depot. A.R.P., you know, ’eroes of the Blitzes. It’s 
right in the middle of the square where the grass used to 
be. That’s where I picked up ’er Ladyship. All through the 
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Blitz she ran a voluntary canteen there, a real old sport, 
she is. Not a nerve in ’er body. Me an’ ’cr always ’ave got 
on very polite. So when she got ’erself in this spot of 
trouble it was natural she should turn to me. Also, she 
knew I was still working for you in me spare time, and 
p’raps that ’ad something to do with it. You’ve got a reputa- 
tion, you know, and I’ve come in for a bit of it.’ 

Ke paused and regarded his employer defiantly. Cam- 
pion’s expression was not helpful. Lugg sighed. 

‘When she come to me I ’clped ’er,’ he said. ‘I felt it was 
my duty, and I ’elpcd ’er.’ 

‘Yes, well, let’s hope you haven’t helped the nerveless 
Marchioness to jug,’ observed Mr Campion pleasantly. ‘You 
say you don’t know who the dead woman is; has your dis- 
tinguished confederate any idea?’ 

‘No. She don’t know neither. That’s wot’s made ’er so 
wild, if you ask me.’ 

Mr Campion put on his coat. ‘Do you know how the 
woman died?’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right, don’t worry about that. It’s nothing 
fishy.’ Lugg was unexpectedly confident. ‘That’s O.K. I’ve 
taken care of that. You know me by this time. I wouldn’t 
mix myself up with nothing dangerous.’ 

Campion regarded his old friend with respectful astonish- 
ment. 

‘I don’t know how carefree the old country has gone in 
my absence,’ he said, ‘but you seem to be considerably 
more casual with your corpses than is die fashion elsewhere. 
Are you telling me you’v< got a doctor’s certificate for that 
body? What are you doing? Just throwing a small funeral 
from my flat?’ 

‘No, cock. No. Not yet.’ 

Lugg was uncomfortable, and again the unusual gleam 
of alarm showed for an instant in his small eyes. ‘We ain’t 
’ad a doctor yet, as a matter of fact. But I was goin’ to, of 
course. It was suicide, if you want to know - straight suicide. 
Bottle of muck by ’er side, and everything.’ 
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Campion remained unimpressed, and Lugg went on 
earnestly : 

‘We ’ad to move ’er, you see, because she was in ’is bed. 
It didn’t look the article, especially with ’im due any minute 
for tlie wedding. That’s going to be the day after to- 
morrow.’ 

Mr Campion sat down slowly on a chair wliich was for- 
tunately l)<‘hiiui him. 

‘Whose hed.^’ lie enquired. 

>’fs Nibs’.’ 

‘Carados’s?’ 

‘Yus, I’m telling you.* 

‘AVhose wtxlding?’ 

‘ ’Is, of couise. Don’t you see no papers where you come 
from?’ laigg’s voice was becoming apjK'aling. ‘ I'here’s been 
pictures of them both in all of tliem; ’im in his uniform 
with ’is lihhons up, and ’er looking about fourteen and all 
very nice. I’m going to ’and round at tlie reception,’ he 
added shyly, ‘if I get out of this.’ 

Mr Campion struggled to adjust his mind to the facts so 
startlingly pr(‘sented. One complete incongruity in the story 
stuck out and lie commented on it casually. He was very 
fond of Iwangeline, he said, but he could not believe she 
could k)(?k foul teen. Tlic Heavy Rescue stalwart appeared 
puz/lcd. 

‘ ’Er name’s Susan,’ he said, adding brightly, ‘Oh, I get 
you, cock, it’s not the same girl. No, he ain’t marrying 
Miss Snow, he’s got one of my ambulance drivers, Admiral’s 
daughter. The bloke wot got himself in the papers by 
sinking the Prince Otto, You’ve seen ’er, she’s in the 
next room. That’s the trouble, or some of it,” he added 
gloomily. 

‘How did she get into it?’ 

‘By a ruddy mistake,* said Lugg with feeling. ‘Nothin >’s 
goin right with this th.ing from the first. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if it’s going to he unlucky. I ’ope it’s goin’ to be 
a lesson to us all. No, well, you sec, it was ’er time orf from 
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duty tills afternoon. She ’asn’t e[ot a deputy now as things 
’ave been quiet for a bit. When slu'^s away I mind tlie 
ambulance. To tell you tlie truth, things is so quiet Tin 
pretty well alone at the depot most afternoons.’ 

Mr Cain[)ion bt'gan to understand. 

‘You biouglit the luxly iiere in an ainbuLmce,’ he said. 
Tn fact, Lady Carados made a confidant of you because 
you were the one man who could get hold of a vehicle with- 
out being (|uevlioned. Tliat’s a K'lief, the woman isn’t quite 
mad after all.’ 

LiJgg looked hurt. ‘She confided in me because she knew 
she could tiust me,’ he said. ‘Ikit Tin not saying the am- 
bulance iniglit not ’ave ’elpe<l. You can’t trust a taxi to ’old 
’is tongue, anil no one’s got a car lunning thf‘se days. 
It was a very good idea of ’ers, and it would ’ave worked, 
too, if the girl ’ad not come into the S(]uare just as we weie 
slijiping out of it.’ 

‘She fnllowetl you, did she?’ 

‘Yus, she did.’ Lugg was torn between admiration and 
exasperation. ‘She’s a consciraitious little Ix ggar - some of 
these kids are; and when she saw ’er ambulance b(‘ing 
diovc orf by a woman (I was in the hack, you see, with the 
corp), she thought the vehicle was being pinched, and I 
suppose she ’opped in a taxi and followed it. Anyway, she 
came barging, in the door riglit on top of us, and when she 
saw wot we’d got, she was frightened. We was just tryiii’ 
to argue a little reason into ’er, when you come in.’ 

Mr Camjiion made no comment. He glanced at his watch, 
noting that he had twentv minutes b(*fore he nce<l start for 
the station. The situation was so macabre, the j)()ssil)ilities 
so unpleasant, the characters so illustrious, and the cxjiLuia- 
tions so humanly silly that it left him sjieecl b'cs. 

Lugg was watching him under heavy white lids. No 
voices sounded from the sitting-room, and there was silence 
in the flat. 

Lugg stirred uncomfortably. ‘It wasn’t ’alf so barmy 
when we started out,’ he said. ‘Left to ourselves, me and 
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the old lady might have brought it orf and not a soul been 
the wiser. Now that the girl’s in it - not to mention you - 
it’s not going to be so easy.’ 

Mr Campion eyed his old companion steadily. 

‘And ther(! arc the others,’ he said. ‘All the hundreds 
of others who are bound to hear the story in confidence. 
My dear gof)d chap, you don’t imagine that you can keep a 
thing like this quiet ? Just think ...’ 

He bi'okc off and sat listening. Someone was coming up 
the^fiii 's; light, juirposeful footsteps advancing upon them 
steadily; on and on they came, nearer and nearer, neither 
hurrying nor hesitating, but coming ever closer to the door. 



Chapter Two 


The knockin" was gentle at first, almost timid, but the 
quiet sound echoed round the fiat like thunder or tlie noise 
of guns. In the sitting-room the urgent whispeiing ceased 
abruptly, and Campion caught an echo of tiie thrill of fear 
which went through those others who heard it. Beside him, 
Lugg was standing stifily. lie was frowning, and the veins 
on his forehead stood out clearly undei the skin. No one 
moved, and the knockin.g came again. It was more resolute 
this time; still nol)ody answered. 

From outside the faint rumblings of the traflic floated up 
to the silent flat. Tliese were homely, oidinaiy noises, boot- 
ings, the squ<Ml of brakes, and the cri(\s of paper-sell(*rs 
shouting the nev/s. But they were far oil, bc^Ionging to an- 
other world. 

Within the flat there was silence. Tlie four who lived 
were as quiet as the one w’ho la> so stifily on the b(‘d. 

The third bout of knocking was viohmt. The summons 
was angry and the bell rang slirilly like an alarm, while the 
knocker shook the panels of the door. Immediately a Iter- 
wards, as there was no response from within, the lock rattled 
savagely and there was au ominous noise as someone j)ut a 
shoulder to the wood. 

At this new sound Mr Campion raised his head and 
glanced shaTj^ly at his companion. 

‘I’m afraid tliat mcviiis Inisiness,’ he murmured. ‘Wait 
a moincrii,’ he called amid the noise, ‘what’s up.^ What’s 
the cxcitcrncTit?* 

He pulled the door open but did not step back, so that 
the visitor’s face suddenly appeared within a foot of his own. 
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The very young lieutenant of the United States Army 
who stood on the doorstep appeared to be as astonished by 
Campion as his host was to see him. He fell back a pace, 
but there was no suggestion of retreat in his square shoul- 
ders and serious pink face. 

T’m very sorry,’ he said gently, ‘but I think Mrs Shering 
is here, isn’t she? I’d very much like to see her, please.’ 

He conveyed patience and studious politeness, buj also 
the confident determination of a tank. Campion regarded 
him dubiously. 

^1 don’t quite know,’ he said at last, ‘unless ... Tell me, 
what is she like?’ 

The boy’s face flushed a deeper crimson, and his pleasant 
grey eyes grew angrier. 

‘She came in here ab(Put fifteen minutes ago,’ he said. ‘I 
want to see her at once, please.’ 

It was a very small hall, and he was a very large young- 
ster. Mr Campion showed no signs of moving and some 
sort of impasse apjieared imminent wlien the sitting-room 
door burst open and the girl who had screamed came run- 
ning out towards them. Her eyes were unnaturally bright 
and she was very pale. 

‘Oh, Don,’ she said desperately, looking past Campion. 
‘Oh, Don, take me away.’ 

He went over to her as though there were no one else in 
the world, much less in the room. It was a peculiarly youth- 
ful movement and Mr Campion experienced considerable 
sympathy for him. 

‘Susan, my dear, who is this?’ 

Lady Carados did not come out into the overcrowded 
lobby and did not appear to raise her voice, yet the effect 
of her personality was by no means lessened by the fact that 
she spoke from half-way across the sitting-room. She 
dominated the group immediately, and Mr Campion began 
to understand a little more of the present extraordinary 
situation. He realized that woman who never 

from babyhood had e-^ 450!!^ ^oration whatever 
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to stand in the way of her desires. It was not that she w^as 
particularly ruthless, but simply tliat tilings to inconveni- 
ence her had not been allowed to occur. She was frightened 
now, but he guessed that she was finding tlie experience in- 
vigorating. 

‘I think ever^’body had better come in here,’ she said. 
‘Now, Susan, who is this?’ 

Young Mrs Shering took a firm hold of herself, and Cam- 
pion, who was watching her closely, decided tliat his first 
impression of her had done her less than justice. He was 
astonished to find tliat she liad been married ; she looked not 
only younger than he had thought, but even more lovely. 
She stood up to the older woman very well, and it occurred 
to him that Lady Carados w^as licr prospective mother-in- 
law, so that in view' of the revealing expression on tlic face 
of the youngster at her side the jiosition must be very diffi- 
cult for her, quite apart from the alarming secret in the next 
room. 

It was a considerabl(2 kettle of fish all round, he thought, 
and he eyed her curiously to see if she betrayed any answer- 
ing feeling for the boy. At the moment Iut face told him 
nothing; she was schooled and impassive, her young mouth 
guarded and her eyes shadow'cd. 

‘Why, of course,’ she said. ‘Darling, let me present 
Lieutenant Don Evers. Don, this is Lady Carados.’ 

It was naturally done, but all the same it was not quite 
an ordinary social introduction. Both pairs of eyes were 
wary, and the woman took in everything the boy’s face had 
to tell her. He was not disguising much, and she had plenty 
to read. His bewildcrmejit kept him silent and she was the 
first to speak. 

‘I’m afraid I don’t quite understand,’ she said, and waited 
for him to explain. 

‘Don’s been waiting downstairs for me,’ Susan cut in 
quickly. ‘When I saw my ambulance we were together, you 
see. We’d been out to lunch and he was bringing me back 
Ir^ the depot. I changed into my uniform there. But when 
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we turned into the square I was a minute or two late and I 
considered myself technically on duty, so when I saw the 
ambulance being stolen, 1 followed it.’ 

‘Yes, that’s so,’ said Evers, in his slow, deliberate way. 
He was still very doubtful of the position, but he was keep- 
ing his end up gallantly. ‘That’s so,’ he repeated. ‘When 
Sue saw her ambulance (lash by with a strange civilian at 
the wheel she felt it was her responsibility; so I sent our 
taxi after it - we were in a taxi when we saw the ambu- 
lance.’ 

^:\dy Carados was ignoring the girl, but she kept her eyes 
fixed on the young soldier. 

‘Did you see anyone leave the ambulance here?’ she en- 
quired abruptly. 

Again it was the girl who answered. 

‘We saw it turn into the cul-de-sac, but we were held up 
for a minute or so by the lights on the corner. When we 
saw it again it was standing outside here, empty. I would 
come up here alone, but Don insisted on waiting for me. It 
wasn’t until I got into the flat that I saw ...’ 

‘That you saw us all, Susan,’ said the elder woman firmly. 

The two looked at one another, and again it occurred to 
the watching Campion that young Mrs Sheri ng possessed 
unusual determination. Either that, or she was at the end 
of her tether. All the same, it was she who first gave up ihe 
silent battle. She turned to tlic boy again and repeated her 
first abrupt rcctucst. 

‘Don, take me away from here.’ 

‘Sure,’ he said, closing in on her and taking her arm, 
adding apologetically as he glanced round the company, 
‘I’m afraid I don’t ijuite get what’s going on around here 
yet, you know.’ 

Mr Campion could have shaken his hand, and very nearly 
did so absent-mindedly in the warmth of his fellow-feeling. 
But meanwhile Lady Carados was pursuing her own 
line. 

‘Do you know,’ she said, with a flicker of her early charm, 
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‘I don’t think I want either of yon to leave here at the 
moment.* 

‘But I must,’ the girl insisted, ‘I must. I’m on duty, for 
one thing, and for another, I can’t stay here a moment 
with ...’ She broke off hel[)lessly. 

‘What exactly is tliis?’ said Evers. 

Lady Carados ignored liiin. ‘My dear,’ she said, putting 
lier hand upon Susan’s arm. ‘J’m so sorry, but you must 
wait here - both of you until Jolinny comes. I’ve ’])honed 
my son, Mr Campion,’ she went on, turnuig to liim. ‘As 
soon as Mrs Shering arrived so unexpectedly, and then you 
came in, I reali/ed that I’d done a very silly, dangerous 
thing. So while you were dressing I telephoned my son’s 
house. Fortunately he’d just got in, and he’s coming round 
at once. I’m afraid I’ve been rather foolish, but I did what 
I thouglit best in an intolerable situation.’ 

She made tlic admission as if she were relinquishing a 
responsibility rather than accej)ting one. Don Evers looked 
at her blankly. 

‘Is Carados coming here?’ he cnc|uired. 

‘Yes,’ she said placidly. ‘At any moment now. It’ll all be 
all right when Johnny comes. We’ve only got to wait.’ 

Mr Campion only ho])cd she was right; for liis own part 
he was not so sure. 

Meanwliile Evers, who alone of them all was unaware of 
the main dilemma, appeared to have one of his own. 

‘I don’t think I want to stay, Sue,’ he said simply. 

The girl did not an.swer him but she took his arm, and 
her expression answered (jiie of liis questions concerning her. 
These young people weic in love with each other; well, that 
was another mystery. Me glanced at his watch. In fifteen 
minutes he must go - whatever happened tluTe must be no 
question about that. In thirty-five minutes he must be in 
the train. 

A laugh on tlie stairs outside cut into his calculations, 
and he heard a woman’s voice raised in amusement. He 
glanced at Lady Carados. 
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‘Did you tell Johnny?’ he enquired. 

She was listening also, and tlie look she gave him was as 
startled as his own. 

‘No, not everything. Of course not. Not on the ’phone. 
I simply told him to come here immediately.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mr Campion, adding as someone beat a lively 
rhythm on the knocker. ‘I rather think he’s here now, you 
know, and I fancy by tlie sound of it he’s brought Evange- 
line Snow with him.’ 



Chapter Three 


Lugg opened the door to the newcomers, and they trooped 
into the room lookin^^ both enquiring and sympathetically 
apprehensive as do those who have come to give unspeci- 
fied aid. There were three of them : Lord Carailos, Iwangc- 
line Snow, and the cheerful girl who had been the social 
secretary in Car ados Stjuare in the days before the war, 
and whose name Camjnon could never remember. 

His first ini])ression of Jolinny Carados was that he looked 
younger than ever, lie was a big man, not parliculaily tall 
and certainly not fleshy, but wide and long-arined, with a 
strong chin and serene smiling grey eyes, lie glanced round 
the room as he came in, laised his eyebrows allably at the 
sight of Susan, smiled reassuringly at liis mother, and stared 
at Campion in amazement. 

‘Hello,’ he saiil, ‘I thought you were out in the blue. 
What are you doing here?’ 

‘1 live here/ said Mr Campion mildly. ‘I just looked in, 
you know. It’s my flat,’ he added, by way of explanation. 

‘I'hat’s right - of course it is,’ Carados grinned disarm- 
ingly. ‘1 knew tlie address was familiar. I said so to Eve, 
didn’t 1? I say, darling, do you know everybody.'*’ He was 
talking without thinking, his eyes taking in the curious 
assortment of people, as he strove to get some line on the 
situation. He was embarrassed, too; not unn?iturally, Mr 
Campion reflected, and he glanced at Eve Snow with in- 
terest. 

She met his eyes and nodded to him, her unbeautiful, 
unforgettable face breaking into its famous smile. Slie was 
the same Eve, he noticed with pleasure, still incredibly chic 
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in her plain clothes, still valiant, still exquisite of form and 
absurd of face, still the most lovable comedienne in the 
world. • 

All the other women in the room had some pretension to 
beauty, while she had none; yet she took the colour out of 
them all and her vivid honey-coloured eyes sized them up 
and conquered them one by one. 

Meanwhile Garados was making the introductions in the 
hasty, casual fashion of one whose mind is elsewhere. Susan 
jShering looked no more than surprised at the name of tlie 
celebrity when she was presented to Evangeline, but Cam- 
pion received the impression that the two women had met 
before. It occurred to him that young Mrs Shering was 
remarkably ignorant of her fiance’s history. 

The most acutely miserable person piesent, Lugg always 
excepted, was Don Evers. He was a straightforward, decent 
youngster, and he was very unhappy. He stood resolutely 
by Susan’s side, nodded when it was required of him, and 
did not smile at all. 

The cheerful girl who had come with John and Eve was 
introduced at last, and Campion remembered her name at 
once - Dolly Chivers. She was a fair-haired, thundering 
English rose, a jolly young woman who clumped about put- 
ting everything right with a big, frank smile. For once he 
was delighted to sec her; in his opinion tliis was one of the 
few occasions which merited her sort of treatment, the 
sooner the better, too; after all he had his train to catch. 

The moment everyone present had at least a vague 
notion who exactly everybody else might be, Lady Garados 
took matters into her own hands. Sitting down gracefully, 
she took out a small handkerchief and began to cry into it 
quietly. Johnny and Miss Chivers hurried over to her, and 
Campion found Eve at his side. 

‘Darling, for God’s sake,’ she said in her familiar '•queaky 
whisper^ ‘what^s upF Can’t we go in the kitchen?^ 

It is a human instinct in times of other people’s stress to 
find the most disinterested person present and get in a 
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huddle; and Campion, having seated his guest on tlie drain- 
ing board in the kitchenette, perched Iiimself on the dresser 
and kicked the door shut with a certain amount of relief. 

‘It’s all highly peculiar,’ he added, after retailing the 
story as far as he knew it. ‘Lady Carados would appear to 
be one of those women who have an original view of law 
and ordtir, all probably based on the fact that she used to 
tip the Home Secretary half a crown when he was at Eton. 
My own bet is that she’s been frightened for the first time 
in her life, and that she’s lost her head. By sheer bad luck 
the man she picked to help her is one of the few people on 
earth who are used to doing the unconventional when so 
directed. Lugg’s got a bee in his bonnet about the aristo- 
cracy - they go to his head.’ 

‘Like wine,’ she said absently. She was not listening to 
him any more. She liad pulled off the ridiculous lavender 
fez she had been wearing, and the narrow yellow curl in the 
front of her dark hair shone in the grey light. 

‘Where is the - the thing, Albert? In tiie next room?’ 

He nodded. ‘On my bed. Lugg swears it’s suicide, so I 
take it that angle is healthy, but the whole thing is madness 
- horrible madness.’ 

‘Very,’ she agreed, her head still bent. ‘But it’s dangerous, 
too, isn’t it? 1 mean, one ought to get right away at once, 
oughtn’t one, b\ffore one gets in the papers? And one would, 
of course, if it wasn’t for old Johnny.’ 

He glanced at her curiously, but she was not going to 
enlarge on that angle, or at least not much. 

‘She looks a nice child, doesn’t she?’ she remarked. ‘She 
was married at nineteen, you know, and widowed in a 
week.’ 

‘Susan ?’ 

‘Uh-huh. But all that is rather overshadowed at the 
moment, isn’t it? My dear, what an unspenkably awful 
tiling to happen. You say nobody knows who the poor beast 
was, and yet she was found in Johnny's bed the morning 
before he v/as due to cojuc home to be married 
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Mr Campion slid off the dresser. lie had caught a sound 
outside in the passage. 

‘That’s tlie tale at the moment of going to press,’ he said ; 
‘but I rather think there are developments.’ lie opened the 
door cautiously and looked out. Johnny, very broad and 
solid in his blue-grey uniform, was backing away from the 
bedroom door. Dolly Chivers was behind him, and for once 
the ready smile had been wiped from her wide, fair-skinned 
face. Lugg in the role of guide was still in the bedroom, 
Carados turned to the woman and said something. She 
nodded, and he caught his breath; then, seeing Campion, he 
came fomard into the kitchen. He looked amazed; shocked 
and worried also, b: t mainly amazed. 

‘Who is it?’ said Eve. 

‘Do you know her?’ Campion demanded. 

‘Yes. Yes, 1 do.* He looked round at Miss Chivers, who 
had followed him. ‘It is the woman, isn’t it?’ 

Dolly Chivers nodded again, her mouth stiff with alarm. 

‘Who is it?’ Eve asked again, her head held on one side 
and her light brown eyes iiarrowed. 

‘Her name was Moppet,’ said Carados, unaware of any 
incongruity. ‘Moppet ... Moppet ... Harris, was it? No, 
Lewis. That’s right. Mrs Moppet Lewis. Remember her, 
Eve?’ 

‘No.’ The star hesitated. ‘No, I don’t unless ... oh, not 
that little crow of a woman who ... not ... oh, Johnny !’ 

The man looked at her helplessly, and as he met her eyes 
a faint mischievous smile ai>pearcd at the corners of his 
mouth. 

It occurred to Campion, who was looking at him, that 
much of the charm of the jnan lay here. 

‘Yes, tliat’s the girl,’ he said. ‘If it wasn’t so damned 
awful, it would be terribly funny. She’s got in at last.’ 

Eve shook her head at him and at herself also, for a 
gleam of shocked amusement had crept into her own eyes. 
‘That’s fantastic,’ she said, and turned to Campion. 

‘She was a little gate-crasher, oh, years ago,’ she went on. 
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‘Johnny always did collect fans, and she was one who took 
the whole gang of us too seriously altogether. I forget who 
brought her round, but she got into the house once and I 
remember Gwenda trying to stop her trying on all our 
clothes. She thought we were all too “sweet and brittle” for 
words, and actually said so, I believe, to someone like Peter. 
Where are Gwenda and Peter, by the way? Due to arrive 
tonight, I suppose. Oh, tomorrow - well, it doesn’t matter, 
I only thought by the look of things they ouglit to be here. 
Well, let me see, where was I? Oh yes; well, we got rid of 
Mrs Moppet in the end, or rather Gwenda did. You never 
had an affair with her, did you, Johnny?’ 

The final question came out directly and without affecta- 
tion, and for a moment they were all transported into that 
other world before the war when little affairs were fashion- 
able, and no one seemed to have very much to do. The 
query appeared to startle Carados. 

‘Why, no,’ he said. ‘No. Of course not. I may have taken 
her out to lunch once or twice, you know.’ 

‘To lunch? Once or twice? Darling, I thought she was 
only in the place once or twice, and that we were all rather 
beastly to her. Wasn’t she the one who was always offering 
to get things for us wholesale? That was tlie one, wasn’t it, 
Dolly?’ 

'Yes, that’s the woman. I remember her perfectly.’ Miss 
Chivers was forthright as usual. ‘A bit of a trial, nosy, and 
possessive. You hated her, I remember.’ 

Johnny shmggcd his shoulders. 

‘All the same, I took hei out to lunch three or four times 
about seven years ago.’ He spoke firmly and flatly, and the 
rest of the gatlicring did not look at him. Eve drew up her 
long dancer’s legs, and sat with her arms round her knees. 

‘Before we decide what to do, let us know exactly what 
happened,’ she said. ‘How did she get into the house last 
night, or whenever it was?’ 

‘That’s what I don’t understand,’ said Dolly Chivers 
quickly. ‘I was in the house until about six yesterday. I 
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took a brief look round to see that everything was all right 
before I left, and I imagine I locked up after me. I think so, 
anyway, and I went home in the ordinary^ay. Rogers has 
got leave, and insists on coming back, bless him, just for the 
seven days, so that Johnny will have someone to look after 
him, but he won’t be here until tomorrow morning, and 
meanwliile there were no servants in the place or anything.’ 

She stood thinking, and her heavy but by no means un- 
ji^andsome face was clouded. 

'This morning when I arrived. Lady Carados was theis;^ 
doing the flowers. I didn’t go in the bedroom and she sent 
me off to do one or two things she wanted done, and I only 
got back just now when you and Johnny arrived, Eve. As 
far as I can gather Lady Carados went in the bedroom and 
found this woman with a glass and a medicine bottle by 
her side. Then she seems to have gone out of her miild, 
thought it would be convenient if the body were found 
somewhere else, and simply decided to move it. Upon my 
word I never heard of such a thing - whatever next! It’s all 
these air raids, you know, people aren’t afraid of the uncon- 
ventional any more.’ 

‘The row frightened her,’ said Carados. ‘The Edwardians 
got the fear of scandal under their skins. It was the same 
sort of thing as the funk the Victorians had of cholera, and 
we have of poison gas. It was the worst that could hap])cn 
in those days, I suppose.’ 

Eve Snow caught his eye. ‘Not jolly now,’ she said. ‘The 
stink will be considerable, Johnny. Not nice for anybody. 
We’re not (juite the gay don’t-cares we used to be, are we, 
any of us?’ 

‘No,’ he said seriously. ‘No, my dear, that’s what I’ve 
been thinking for the last half-hour. It all looks so damn 
bad that it looks like a frame-up, dot^n’t it? Everybody 
knows how I feel about my job, and everybody knows about 
my prospective father-in-law. The old boy’s ))cen a sticky 
conventionalist all bis life, and was having it knocked outpf 
him. Then he goes and fights an old-fashioned sea battle in 
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precisely, way he said sea battles ought to be fought, and 
its success has confirmed him in all his other opinions. He’s 
a hundred per cent Victorian heavy father, at the moment. 
That's why this thing is so hopelessly damaging. Why on 
earth should the woman do it? After all, she had nothing 
vei'y much against me.’ 

Tt looks,’ said Dolly Chivers, who appeared to be one of 
those people who have the misfortune to cross all their t’s 
and dot all their i’s, ‘as though she were as much against 
your marriage as - well, as most people are.’ 

She flushed violently after she had spoken, and looked 
wildly after the careless words, and it was at this point, 
while the air was still tingling, that Mr Campion, noticing 
his watch again, decided that the tin^e had come. 

‘But, Albert, you can’t.’ Eve was vehement, and eveiy 
ounce of her lively personality went into the protest. ‘You 
can’t go off and leave us all like this. What on earth shall 
we do?’ 

The tall, thin man peered tlirough his spectacles at the 
group in the tiny kitchen. ‘My dear people,’ he said, ‘there 
is only one thing you can do. Take the advice of an old 
practitioner; go to the police; go in a body; go in a great 
conscience-stricken huddle of innocent, foolish persons, each 
bearing a powerful well-known name. Pour in on the sus- 
picious but at heart all too human police, make no more 
mystery. Hide nothing. Confess to tlie borrowed ambulance, 
the body-snatching, and the takings out to lunch. Put your- 
selves wholeheartedly in the hands of old uncle Oates, who 
as far as I know is the new chief of the’.C.I.D., and then 
pray. The Press is mercifully short of space and there’s 
bigger news about than you. As for me, I’m sorry but I’m 
going. For nearly four years I’ve been thinking of catching 
a train at Euston, and this is the great afternoon. I’m catch- 
ing it.’ He paused and grinned at them. ‘That’s about the 
lot, I think,’ he said. 

There was silence for a while after he had spoken, and 
it was Eve who made the first comment. 
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‘Yes, well/ she said at last. ‘That’s the voice of reason, 
isn’t it? All the same I wish you would stay and shepherd 
us through it, Albert. I mean, you are used to this sort of 
thing.’ 

Mr Campion was affronted. ‘Not at all/ he said. ‘You’ve 
been reading esca[)Lst literature. This is not at all the side 
of the fence to which I’m accustomed. Besides/ he glanced 
at his wrist again, T can’t/ he added. ‘Sorry, my dears, but 
I can’t. In fact I daren’t stay another moment. Good luck, 
^nd good confe.ssing.’ 

T’ll take you down the stairs, guv’nor,’ said Lugg from 
the passage, but Johnny forestalled him. 

‘No/ he said. ‘Nc you stay fierc. I’ll get you into your 
cab, Campion. Nobody move till I get back.’ 

Mr Campion made no objection, and as they went down 
together Carados laid a liand on his shoulder. 

‘Look here,* he said, ‘tfiis is an imposition on you, I know 
that, and I’m sorry. But meanwhile I can trust you, can’t I?’ 

The hastening traveller cocked an eye at him. 

‘My dear chap/ he said mildly, ‘at this moment my only 
interest on earth is to catch my train. Do what you must, 
of course. I’ve given you my advice and apart from that I 
have no furtlier fingiT in ihc pie. I shouldn’t do anytliing 
really silly, though, if I wt^re you.’ 

‘Who’s to tell what is silly?’ said Carados slowly, and 
Campion glancing at him saw a curiously bewddered expres- 
sion on his strong face. ‘I’m living in two worlds, Campion,* 
he said suddenly. ‘Two utterly different worlds. I shall tell 
the i)olicc, of com sc, but I’m not sure if this is the time/ 

They had reached the narrow hall and Campion did not 
comment. He was fishing in his pocket for the key of the 
porter’s small office wliich since the war was uninhabited. 

‘I’ve got some kit in Iicre/ lie said. ‘It’s heavy stuff which 
has been waiting for me for about eighteen months, I’d like 
to take it with me.’ 

There was little time to waste and Carados went off to get 
a taxi. He came back almost at once, very pleased with him- 
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self. ‘Found one/ he said. ‘Providential - you’re in luck. 
Let me give you a hand. Very well, then, old boy, I can rely 
on you. ril use my wits and you keep quiet.’ 

Campion did not answer him immediately, since he was 
negotiating the luggage, but as the driver was settling the 
two crates beside his seat, he leaned out of the cab and took 
Johnny’s proffered hand. 

‘You can rely on me to all reasonable lengths,’ he said, 
‘but in my oj)inion you’re up against the impossible. Too 
many people.’ 

Carados nodded gloomily, hut there was grimness in his 
bright blue eyes. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but I’m getting married the 
day after tomorrow, and I don’t want anything to muck 
it up. I don’t want any trouble for forty-eiglit hours. I say,’ 
he added suddenly in a lower tone, ‘who’s the American, do 
you know?’ 

‘I don’t. The name is Fivers.’ 

‘Did he come along with Sue?’ 

‘Yes, I rather think he did.’ 

‘Oh !’ For a prospective bridegroom Carados seemed only 
casually interested on that score. ‘A boy friend ? I mean, 
someone she knows fairly w'ell? Not an aecjuaintance?’ 

‘A farewell, I think,’ Campion ventured. Carados opened 
his eyes and his mouth twisted into a grimace of self-de- 
rision. 

‘And then Eve and I came barging in,’ he said. ‘God ! 
We never get any older, do we? Life’s very difficult. I be- 
lieve I’m mad, Cain[)ion.’ 

He spoke very seriously. It was impossible not to be 
curious, but Campion had caught a glimpse of the time 
again. 

‘Now’s the time to be as sane as hell, if I nay say so, old 
boy,’ he said. ‘Good-bye, er - happy funeral. Euston, driver.’ 

The cab started with a small explosion and as Campion 
picked himself out of the leathery depths and glanced out of 
the small window behind his head, he saw Carados going 
slowly back to tlie house. The small box of an ambulance 
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still stood where Lugg had left it against the kerb, just out- 
side the empty building which had once been the old Bottle 
Street Police Station. It looked pathetic and slightly sinister, 
as ambulances do. 

Campion was still speculating on the exact nature of 
Johnny Carados’ madness when he noticed that wherever 
the cab was taking him at the hoppety, rabbit-like speed of 
the London taxi in a hurry, it was not to Euston Station. 



Chalkier Four 


In the taxi Campion peered out of the window at the fast 
darkening town. He was confused to discover that many of 
the familiar landmaiks had vanished, to leave new squares 
and avenues of neatly tidied nothingness. But when he 
suddenly caught sight of the uniquely horrible bronze group 
depicting Wealth succouring Innocence sejuatting unscathed 
against the bland face of the M.O.L.E. Insurance building, 
in what was presumably still Sabot Lane, he knew he was 
going astray. He rapped on the glass and shouted : 

‘Not Waterloo, Taxi. Euston, my lad. Euston.’ 

The driver took no notice whatever, and his fare was try- 
ing to slide back the connecting window when he became 
aware of an eye p(‘cring at him through the driving mirror. 
It was only one eye, and not an attractive one, but tliere was 
a shrewdness in it that was uninistaka)))e. 

Mr Campion was both astounded and aggrieved. He had 
good reason to believe that all his more recent enemies were 
on the otl:ier side of the Channel, at least, and it seemed very 
unfair that some of his old ones should not have forgotten 
iiiin. He noted the time again, and a futile rage possessed 
him. On attempting to o]j-'n one of the doors he made a 
second discovery. Neither had any handles on the inside. 

Since the situation had now become obvious, Campion 
took steps. He wrapped his coat round his arm., and pulling 
off a shoe took careful aim at the near-side window. The 
reinforced glass starred but did not break, and at the same 
moment the cab swerved sliarply through an archway, jolted 
over the cobbles of an ancient yard, and plunged into the 
darkness of a building. 
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Campion took another swipe at the glass. This time his 
shoc-hccl went all the way, but before he could slip his hand 
through the hole, the door behind him was jerked open and 
long arms seized him round the shoulders. He hunched in- 
stinctively, making himself wide, but he knew as soon as he 
felt the grip tighten that the advantage was with the shape 
in the gloom. He braced himself against the seat, pitching 
his weight backward on to his adversary, and gained a mo- 
ment’s advantage. But the next moment the door with the 
broken glass was swung open, and a pad with a nauseating 
smell was clamped over his mouth and nose. He struggled 
violently, aware even in this extremity of a sensation of 
outrage and injustic-^. His last conscious thought was that 
he had missed his train. 

He was still thinking about his train when he opened his 
eyes again. He was aware of pain and nausea, cold, and a 
light which was too bright to be borne. This last shot to- 
wards him in a long, straight blade from between two dark 
pillars. It hit him in the eyes, and he closed them. 

Once again he remembered the train, and a sense of deso- 
lation spread over him. He had missed it. This was sunlight, 
the train had gone. Missed it; missed it by hours. He could 
have wept, he was so angry and so helpless. 

Presently a new procession of pictures began to undulate 
through his head. These were visions which possessed all 
the inconsequence of nightmare. He saw Eve Snow sitting 
on the draining board in the kitchenette in his flat; she was 
looking at him with her head held on one side and a strange, 
tragic expression on her attractive but ridiculous face, which 
was meant only for comedy. 

Then he saw a boy, a pleasant, stalwart boy, in the olive 
green of an invading army. He looked resolute but puzzled, 
and desperately unhappy. A second woman jostled the 
young soldier out of Campion’s waking dream. first she 
was only a vague, recumbent outline and his memory 
focused on small wedge shoes, grey and black, the square 
toes turned up like a doll’s. 
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Through the mist he struggled to comprehend the signifi- 
cance of this final picture. There was something odd here, 
something very wrong. He ought not to have seen the soles 
of her shoes, he thought, unless ... 

He opened his eyes again. That was right; there was some- 
thing wrong with her, very wrong. She was dead, he remem- 
bered now. Her name was Moppet somebody, and she was 
dead. 

He stirred as the shaft of light broadened, and he saw 
that the twin pillars w^ere walking towards him, stout blue 
pillars they were, very dignified and solid. He tried to sit 
up and a policeman bent over him. 

‘Feeling better, sir?’ he enquired. ‘The ambulance is on 
its way, but tlie Chief said we were to wait for him.’ 

Camj)ion blinked at the man, and tijrning stifTly, looked 
about l)im. He was in a small garage, through the half-open 
doorway of which bright sunliglit streamed. There was no 
car about, nor yet any sign of one. The place had been used 
as a storeroom for some time; there were old picture frames 
against the wall and a heap of electric-light fittings, and 
some decorative iron-work in the foreground. Between him 
and the door was a pile of debris, which he took some time 
to rccogni'/e as portions of his own luggage; its contents 
were strewn about the floor as if some mad Customs official 
had made hay there. 

Campion eyed the policeman. ‘Did you do that?’ he en- 
quired. 

‘No, sir! Nothing’s been touched since I found you, 
except that I opened your collar and propped you uj). I got 
your name from your papers in your wallet. You’ve still got 
plenty of money there, sir; you don’t seem to have been 
robbed. I’ve got a glass of w^ater here. Will y*:^u have some?’ 

Campion was sitting up sipping, wffien once again the sun- 
lit shaft was disturbed as a melancholy, elderly person in a 
flapping raincoat came striding in. There were a couple of 
other figures behind him, but at the entrance they dropped 
back, and he came on in, alone. 
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The Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
Stanislaus Oates, was never a wit, nor was gaiety his pro- 
vince, and Campion’s first impression on seeing his long face 
after three years’ absence was that the world catastro[)he 
had cheered the old boy up. At any rate, a faint sad smile 
spread over his drawn face as he recognized his friend, and 
his cold eyes roved over the scene of desolation. 

‘Hello, Campion,’ he said. ‘Got yourself a welcome home, 
#I see.’ 

‘A pity the Police Department didn’t assist in the festivi- 
ties.’ The lean wreck in the corner spoke acidly. 

‘Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know.’ Oates was still glancing 
about him, his in([uisitive eyes taking in everything. ‘V/hat 
are you grumbling at — you’ve been found, haven’t you?’ 

‘Where arn I?’ 

‘Number twenty-seven, Goldhawk Mews, North One - 
what’s left of it. This is practically the only building with 
a roof for a mile. Is that where you thought you were?’ 

‘No. Tliey put me out on the other side of London.’ 

‘Humph.’ Oates continued his terrier-like sniffincr, and 
finally sat down suddenly on an upturned suitcase. He 
looked hard at the other man. ‘Well, how are you?’ he 
eiKjuired. 

Campion told him. 

‘I see. Like to see the Doc?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. I want to catch a train. Any 
objection ?’ 

‘Well ...’ The Chief scratched his ear with the same 
earnest misgiving with which Campion remembered him 
scratching it when a mere Superintendent. ‘That rather 
depends, don’t you know. As a matter of fact, Camjuon, 
I’m supposed to be holding you. You looked in at that flat 
of yours yesterday, I believe.’ 

‘Yes.’ Campion’s pale eyes narrowed. ‘Yes, I did.’ 

‘Ah, well, there you are, you see.’ The Chief’s seat was 
low and he rubbed his knees, which were stifTening in their 
unusual position. ‘We found a corpse there, you know. A 
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woman. She had been murdered. Fd just got the report on 
the P.M. when this constable ’phoned up to tell me you had 
been found.’ 

Cam.pion stared at him. In that moment it was the girl 
he thought of first, the pretty girl who was so young and so 
much in love with the man .she was not going to marry. The 
girl with the old-fashioned father, the conscientious girl who 
bad followed her ambulance. This was going to hit her as 
hard as anybody. 

‘Murdered.’’ Are you sure?’ he asked stupidly. 

‘As sure as I am that you’ve got to talk,’ said the Chief. 



Chapter Five 


^UST for a moincnt as they came throuj;h the city Mr 
Campion forgot his train. It was a moist, p^rcy-and-ycllow 
mornin" with a hint of sun behind tlie mist and great, 
round drops of moisture dripping silently from the plane 
trees. Tlie river was busy and warm, and the hollow bellows 
from the tugs sounded sadly through the traluc’s noise. The 
old sense of haste was there, too. The police chaufTeur drove 
purposefully; tlirrc was work to be done, people to see, 
points to be raised, mystery to be unravelled; he was home 
again. 

Oates was quiet. It is rare for a man who has begun his 
career as a police constable to end it as Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, but the miracle docs occur. The 
grey man wore his honour stoutly; if he knew he had 
enemies he also knew jiist how much they mattered, enough 
to make him watch liis step, not enough to cramp his 
style. 

At tins moment by carrying Campion ofT personally he 
was breaking one of the prime rules of police etiquette, 
which is rigid and considerable, and although he did this 
he was careful not to question him until they were safely in 
the Senior Superintendent’s room overlooking the glassy 
river. 

Supcrinlf^ndcnt Yeo was waiting for them, and Campion’s 
sense of home-coming was made acute by the sight of that 
square, bullet-headed man. lie regarded the circular dark 
eyes, and the snub nose which lent the full face such a mis- 
leading air of comedy, with afTcction and rcs])ect. Yeo was 
a policeman in a thousand, but he was a policeman in soul; 
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he was dependable, exact, conventional and tenacious, but 
he liked Mr Campion and, moreover, admired him if some- 
what against his will. He came forward now with genuine 
welcome. 

‘I’m glad to see you,’ he said, sounding as though he 
meant it. ‘You’ve landed head first in something pretty 
hot. I’m afraid. What’s he got, Mr Oates?’ 

‘I don’t know yet.’ The Chiefs cold eyes rested lazily on 
the Superintendent’s face. ‘I thought we’d hear him to- 
gether.’ 

Yeo coloured with satisfaction, and he expanded. ‘Thafs 
just what I’d like,’ he said, ‘just the plain story. We can 
take the statement later. There’s been an awkward little 
development, and I’ll want your advice, Mr Oates. But at 
the moment a straight tale would help. It’s a straight case 
of murder and it fits in with the other matter.’ 

He checked hin'.self abruptly as tliough he had said too 
much, and added cheerfully : 

‘You look all in, Mr Campion. Sit down over here, will 
you ?’ 

'What about the Inspector in charge?’ said Oates. ‘That’s 
Holly, isn’t it?’ 

‘Holly’s got his hands full at the moment, sir.’ Yeo looked 
uncomfortable and Oates became studiously incurious. 

‘Right,’ he said, seating himself, now then, Campion, no 
omissions and no tlieorics. Just the straight facts.’ 

Mr Campion was not a fool nor had he any illusions 
about the true place wherein his loyalty lay. There are 
some crini(\s which arc serious and murder is not the least of 
them. Oates was right, the time to talk had arrived. 

He went through the events of the previous evening very 
carefully, and tlic olhers sat watcliing him, 0..1cs with ap- 
proval, Yeo with growing concern. From time to time they 
made notes and when Campion had reached the end of the 
kidnapping, an episode which struck him as more fantastic 
the more he came to consider it, the Supeiintendent was 
fidgeting. 
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‘This is going to be very awkward/ he said suddenly, 
‘very awkward indeed.’ 

It was an unexpected comment, and when tliey stared ac 
him he turned to tlie Chief. 

‘We had the Assistant Commissioner in just after you 
left, Mr Oates/ he said. ‘He didn’t want to influence you 
in any way, of course, but as far as I could see he was in a 
hit of a fix himself. It appears the Minister had phoned 
him to say that a lady wlio was a very old friend of his had 
ccffiic to him with a story which she felt she ought to tell the 
police. She appears to have acted insanely, he said, but he 
also said he was sure she couldn’t have realized what she 
was doing, so he was sei :ling her along at once with a secre- 
tary of his. Everyone is a bit hot and bothered, if you ask me.’ 

Oates swore a little. It was not his habit and Yeo was 
placatory. ‘I know, Mr Oates, you won’t have interference, 
and of course you’re right, but if I may say so in this case 
I don’t think the gentlemen could have done much less for 
her. They both acted in a strictly proper way and they have 
put her into our hands. She’s not the sort of person you’d 
expect to be mixed up in this sort of thing. It’s tlie Dowager 
I^ady Carados. She’s not the ordinary sort of party you’d 
expect to be found in a Police Court.’ 

‘Hov/ true/ agreed Mr Campion fervently. ‘Have you 
had her up yet?’ 

‘She’s here now/ said Yeo. ‘Holly’s got lier downstairs. 
She’s made her statement, and the troui^le is, it’s not quite 
the same as yours, Mr Campion. The differences are rather 
serious, as a matter of fact.’ 

Oates sighed. ‘Oh, my Gawd, these silly old women/ he 
said wearily. 

Yeo cleared liis throat. ‘There arc two main discrep- 
ancies/ he said. ‘In Mr Campion’s statement he records 
that he understood from the man Eugg that the body liad 
come originally from Number Thr(‘e, Carados Square, 
which is the house of the Marquess of Carados, where it had 
been found in the owner’s bed just before he was due home 
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on leave. However, Lady Carados deposes that it came from 
her own house, Number Twenty, on the other side of the 
square. I must say she’s got it very circumstantial. She says 
it was in a basement room which before ihe war was used 
as a footman’s sleeping quarters. There’s still a bed there. 
In her opinion the woman was a vagrant, and as the base- 
ment door is always unlocked in the daytime and there is 
only one maid left who is frequently upstairs, Her Ladyship 
says she doesn’t see that it is at all unlikely that the woman 
should have walked in on her own. That’s her story, any- 
way. She’s got it quite clear in her own mind, I will say that 
for her.’ 

‘The first vagrant I knew to have a black silk nightshirt,’ 
said Oates. ‘Go on.’ 

Yeo glanced apjicnlingly at Campion. ‘We mustn’t forget 
this first point is open to question,’ he said. ‘Mr. Campion 
admits that his version is based on hearsay, but this second 
point is more difficult. Mr Campion has just said that Lady 
Carados phoned her son and that he came along, bringing 
Mi'^s Evangeline Sikvw and his soci<d secretary, Miss 
Dorothy Chivers, with him, and that b(‘tween them Lord 
Carados and Miss Chivers identified the body as a Mrs 
Moppet Lewis whom Carados said he’d not seen for five 
years. That’s her name, certainly, but I don’t see it gets us 
much forrader. 

‘Lady Carados has got this very differently,’ he said. 
‘According to her, when she ’phoned her son he wasn’t 
there, but she was answered by a Major Peter Onyer who 
used to be an adviser to Carados. According to her story it 
was Onyer and his wife who came round with Miss Chivers 
and she says that neither of them had ever seen the woman 
before. That’s point-blank, isn’t it? We shall take state- 
ments from them all, of course.’ 

‘The fools,’ Campion burst out helplessly. ‘The silly, silly 
fools. They don’t realize it’s murder.’ 

‘She does,’ said Yeo unexpectedly. ‘We told her that at 
.once, we’ve been very careful.’ 
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‘Then she’s mad/ said Campion. ‘You treated lier with 
more consideration than you did me, by the way. How did 
this wretched woman die?’ 

‘She was smothered/ said Oates, before Yeo could speak. 
‘She was given a strong opiate, and then when she was all 
out a soft cushion or pillow was held firmly over her face 
until she stopped breathing. Roder-VVhyte did the P.M. and 
he’s got it very clear as usual. The cause of death was suffo- 
QHtion and there was fluff and stuff in the larynx. Anybody 
might have done it.’ 

‘Anybody/ echoed Yeo. ‘Not a lot of strength was re- 
quired, you see, it just needed nerve.* 

Campion shivered. The homeliness of the method and 
the deliberation it required were very unpleasant. ‘When 
was this?’ he enquired. 

‘According to Roder-Whyte, some time on Monday even- 
ing/ said Oates. ‘About twenty-four hours before you saw 
her.’ 

‘You were on the water then, Mr Campion.’ It was clear 
tliat Yeo intended the information to be reassuring and 
Campion grinned at him. 

‘Yes/ he said, ‘that’s right. It’s the Coroner’s pidgin 
and yours. Not mine, thank God. I catch my train nov/, 
don’t I?’ 

‘No.’ Oates spoke flatly, adding as he turned to Yeo : ‘I 
tliink it’ll be enough if they just meet each other accident- 
ally in the passage. Don’t you? No need to make a set-out 
about it.’ 

Mr Campion objected vigorously, but without hope of 
success. Yeo spoke briefly to Inspector Holly on the house 
phone and soon afterwards they went downstairs. 

The two witnesses met in the main corridor by an 
arrangement which had been made many times before. 
Campion and his two guardians turned the comer at the 
exact moment when Lady Carados and Chief Inspector 
Holly came out of a door at the far end of the alley. For 
some seconds the two parties advanced slowly towards each 
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other. In spite of his discomfort, Campion was curious to see 
Lady Carados. He was not sure when it was that she first 
noticed him, afterwards he was inclined to think tliat recog- 
nition must have been instantaneous. She came on briskly, 
her carriage splendid and her head, which was still lovely, 
held high so that they could see her smile. It was a gracious 
smile, happily self-confident; the smile of a woman who 
knew she was at her best, there was nothing even brave 
about it, she looked as if she had had a satisfactory interview 
with a properly attentive listener. 

At first Campion thought she was going to pass him with- 
out a sign, but as they neared each other she met his eyes 
and stopped immediately. 

‘Oh, it’s Mr Campion, isn’t it?’ she said. ‘My dear man, 
I am so glad to see you here. Now you can bear out every- 
thing I’ve been saying.’ 

The tone was not quite casual, and he was not sure it did 
not contain a note of command. It was the last line he 
expected her to take and it knocked the breath out of him. 
He stared at her anxiously, but if she noticed the appeal 
she did not respond. Her smile was still friendly and con- 
tented as she passed on with Holly, tall and immaculate, 
striding behind her. 

‘That’s that,’ said Oates, as they returned to the Super- 
intendent’s room. Yeo shut the doc>r. 

‘She’s got something like a nerve. I could admire a 
woman like that, you know. Unless ...?’ He paused, and 
glrnced at the otlier policeman. 

Mr Campion considered them both with interest. Yeo, 
he noticed, was sweating a little. 

‘It’s a possibility, of course,’ said the Superintendent, ‘but 
in view of everything - cverythin^^ Mr Oates, I can’t 
believe it.’ 

The Chief returned to the bewildered Campion. ‘Just sit 
down for a moment,’ he said. ‘I want you to answer one 
or two questions very carefully. In your story you do not 
mention that you telephoned the police last night to report 
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the discovery of the body, yet you did telephone them, 
didn’t you?’ 

Mr Campion was unprepared for this inquisitorial 
approach and he looked at his friend in am«azement. Once 
again it occurred to him that sornetliing very much more 
than an enquiry into an ordinary murder was afoot. Clearly 
Oates and Yeo had some secret which they were not pre- 
pared to share at the moment. 

did not phone at all, I went to catch my train,’ he 

said. 

‘Now, think, Campion.’ Oates was persuasive. ‘It was a 
thing you ought to have done, a thing you’d do almost 
instinctively. Somcon^j phoned a local police station last 
niglu and he gave your name. That was what put us on to 
the whole thing. Arc you sure it was not you?’ 

Mr Campion became sliglitly amused. ‘I’m sorry,’ he 
said, ‘I thought you could do your own dirty work; I had a 
train to catch.’ 

‘There you are, you see.’ Oates persisted in his new, 
slightly unconvincing manner. ‘You’re obsessed by that 
train. Tell me, how do you think we knew you were ever 
at your fiat yesterday?’ 

‘You saw it in the old police crystal,’ said Campion, 
whose sense of humour was failing him. ‘I don’t know. 
Spies everywhere, I suppose.’ 

‘No. This is very important. I low do you think we 
knew ?’ 

‘Have you forgotten little Acres, Mr Campion?’ mur- 
mured Yeo, sounding as though he thought he was cheating, 

‘Little xAcrcs?’ Campion was becoming annoyed and his 
eyes narrowed. Oates was looking at him with incompre- 
hensible coldness. 

‘You’ve forgotten,’ he said. ‘You’ve forgotten you spoke 
to a plain-clothes nian on Victoria Station yesterday. You 
told him where you were going. Can you remember any- 
thing about it?’ 

Mr Campion began to understand, and for a moment he 
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was very angry indeed. It was a rare emotion with him, 
and he kept silent. Oates went on. 

‘Probably you can’t. It makes all the difTerence, Campion. 
I’ve never believed you’ve ever quite recovered from that 
business at the beginning of the war. You were working for 
a week in a state of amnesia. Oli, I know the Foreign Office 
is very pleased with your work abroad, but to my mind 
that other case did you a permanent injury. You do see 
what I’m driving at?’ 

The suggestion was so completely unfounded and absurd 
that Mr Campion was temporarily silenced. It was true 
that on the last occasion on which he and Oates had worked 
together he had, for a short period, lost his memory, but 
over four years’ gruelling work liad not provoked a return 
of the trouble. It occurred to him very forcibly that some- 
thing very odd indeed must be up to make Oates take this 
line. He smiled. 

‘Victoria was like a cup final,’ he said. ‘As I fought my 
way out I did see a little prehensile snout with a gingery 
quiff above it, A piping voice hailed me and asked me 
where I was going, and I told him home to wash. Then the 
waves of blue and khaki carried him away. I do admit I 
forgot the incident. Tlie snouty redhead is a plain-clothes 
man called Acres, I take it.’ 

Oates remained suspiciously obstinate. ‘All the same ...* 
he began. 

‘AH the same,’ agreed Mr Cam{)ion firmly, ‘if you are 
hoping to infer that I can’t tell the difference between 
Johnny, Marquess of Cai.^dos, and Peter Onyer, and might 
even when drunk, drowned, or in a coma confuse Eve Snow 
with Gwenda Onyer, you’re just unlucky. Don’t be silly, 
old boy. You can’t muck about with the facts, 1 saw 
them.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Oates desperately. ‘I don’t know. 
The mind plays tricks. I’ve never felt the same myself since 
that business four years ago. I was unconscious for a week 
and you v/ere out on your feet for three or more. It’s no 
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gcx)d 5 Campion, we can’t afford to take your unsupported 
word for it at this juncture. I mean,* he added awkwardly, 
‘we don’t want to, just at the moment.* 

7’he younger man got up with care. 

‘You’re right. I shall go away and nurse myself,’ he said, 
‘This is a job for somebody else. I can have my luggage, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘No, I don’t want you to do that.’ Oates was still speak- 
ing very carefully. ‘I don’t want you to leave London for 
a day or two. You can get at these people much more 
easily than we can.’ 

Mr Campion’s smde became genuinely amused. ‘Scot- 
land Yard employs mental defective,’ he suggested. 

‘Scotland Yard holds material witness, if not accessory 
after the fact,’ said Oates. ‘1 tell you frankly, if this is what 
I think it is, it’s a most unj)leasant, difficult incident in one 
of the most extraordinary crimes I’ve yet met, and if this 
good lady is lying, as you suggest, then it’s going to be v^ery 
awkward.’ 

‘I think she’s lying, and T think I know why,’ said Cam- 
pion carefully. ‘She’s lying because she doesn’t know it’s 
serious.’ 

‘She was told,’ Yco repeated. 

‘Yes, I know, but even so, it hasn’t registered. 71us is a 
woman who is absolutely sound and wide-awake in her own 
sphere, but murder is outside that splierc. She’s never come 
up against anything remotely like it.’ 

Oates sniffed. ‘She’s got a lot of nerve and she admits 
moving the body. If she’s lied as well, I don’t see why she 
shouldn’t have done the whole thing.’ 

‘Nor do L’ agreed Campion, ‘except that I don’t see 
why. Also I don’t see how she could possi]:)ly have arranged 
my kidnapping. I don’t see the point of tliat, eithe’’ unle^js 
she had some good reason for not making Ikt statement 
before this morning, and in that case who phoned the j^olice 
last night?’ 

‘Why should your kidnapping have anything to do with 
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the case at all ?’ enquired Oates. ‘As I see it that was some- 
thinc: entirely fortuitous.’ 

‘That’s what I think,’ put in Yeo, looking up. ‘That 
incident must be something separate. That's revenge; some- 
one who had a grudge against Mr Campion was lying in 
wait for him.’ He cocked an eye at Campion. ‘You don’t 
think so?’ he suggested. 

The tall, thin figure by the chair shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Not a very good revenge,’ lie observed mildly. ‘Why should 
anyone carry a man ofT to one garage, put him out, and 
then carry him olT to another wiiere he leaves him after 
strewing his belongings all over the place? He irritates him 
possibly, but he doesn’t do him much harm.’ 

‘All the same, it doesn’t seem reasonable to me that the 
Carados Scjuare lot could have had anything to do with it,’ 
Yeo persisted, ‘and they’re the peoT))e in whom we are 
primarily interested. I'hoy’re all being interviewed, of 
course. The first thing is to make certain where the killing 
took place, and if they are all going to lie like troopers, that 
isn’t going to be so simple with Lugg out of the way.’ 

Mr Campion wheeled round. ‘Lugg out of tlie way?’ 
he enquired. 

‘Yes, I’m afraid so.’ Yeo was apologetic. ‘He seems to 
have takim the ambulance back to the depot last night, fed 
his pig, and then vanished. We shall pull him in eventually, 
of couise, but meanwhile there’s just the two conflicting 
statements, yours and T^ady Carados’s.’ 

‘Here, Campion, wher"' arc you going?’ Oates demanded. 

Mr Carnjiion, who was already in the passage, put his 
head round the door again. ‘To find him,’ he said, ‘you 
didn’t t(‘ll me it was serious.’ 

He came out into the watery sunlight in evil mood. He 
was dirty and stilF from his night's adventure, exasperated 
with Oates for what a]:>pcarcd to be an easy if ingenious 
temporary way out of an admittedly awkward position, and 
genuinely alarmed for Lugg. He turned out of the gate- 
way, and waa w'alking along considering his next move 
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when an elegant khaki-clad figure dropped into step at his 
side. He looked round to find Peter Onyer’s narrow, dark 
eyes on a level with liis own. Campion was not pleased to 
see him; not that he had any aversion to the man himself 
whom he knew but slightly, but he had no desire to find 
himself running with both hare and hounds. He had ex- 
perienced that nightmare before. 

‘I take it you’ve been waiting for me?’ he said acidly. 

^Oh, not very long.’ It was typical of Onyer to assume 
an apology. ‘I came down with Edna Carados and a lad 
from the Home Office. They’ve gone back now with an 
Inspector. She said y^u were here, though, so I thought 
Td wait and collect you.’ 

‘Decent of you,’ said Campion. 

‘Not at all. I wanted to see you.’ He lowered his sleek, 
handsome head a little. ‘It’s a most unfortunate business; 
Edna’s so impulsive, she’s quite old, too. She doesn’t under- 
stand what she can or can’t do.’ 

‘She can’t get away with murder,’ said Campion brutally, 
‘if she’s a hundred and two. She must know that.’ 

‘Murder?’ Onyer stop[)ed in his tracks, pulling Cam- 
pion round to face him. There was no colour in his cheeks, 
and his graceful elegance dropped fiom him like a garment 
leaving the essential, intelligent core of the man exposed. 
It might have been the discovery that a guilty secret had 
been uncovered, but Campion was inclined to diagnose 
straight astonishment. 

‘Was that woman Moppet ...? I mean, do the police 
suggest ...? Good God, how did she die?’ 

Mr Campion told him. He whist!e<h and as they walked 
on together, made a very extraordinary remark. 

‘I knew there would be hell to pay over this wedding,’ 
he said, adding presently, and as if he were thinking of 
something else, ‘women do do such incredible tilings, don’t 
they? I think v/e’d better go along there at once, Campion. 
Do you mind ?’ 



Cliapler Six 


Apart from the fact that half the house was down, the 
famous eau-de-Nil drawing-room full of unexpected furni- 
ture from other rooms, and no one looked in the least bored, 
Mr Campion felt that nothing very fundamental had 
changed when he and Peter Onyer walked in on Johnny 
Carados’s reassembled household. They were all there 
except Eve, all a little older, all intensely anxious, but all 
infinitely more coinj)etent to deal with any situation for 
being once again together. It was a little before noon, and 
sherry was in circulation. 

But below the chatter the atmosphere of tension was very 
noticeable. Johnny sat at the piano playing scraps of 
Scarlatti, lie was wearing the trouseis of his uniform, but 
Ills torso was covered by a remarkable, multi-coloured 
brocaded jacket, with a quilted collar; a garment wliich 
belonged to a fashion dead for thirty years, lie sat with 
his chin thrust out, and his eyes half closed. His sliort 
fingers were delicate on the notes, ])ut there was a surliness 
about him out of keeping with his fancy dress. To all 
appearances he v/as unconscious to the rest of the room. 

In a corner on the Hoot and shut in l)y a sort of playpen 
of chairs, sat Ricky Silva. His plump bai)yisiincss was 
encased in the battle-dress of a private of the Britisli Army, 
but his bare feet were in sandals, and his gentle eyes were 
fixed on a box of scraps of colour(!d silk which he was match- 
ing and contrasting with earnest interest. As usual he was 
absorbed in himself and completely unconscious of the 
picture he presented. 

Gwenda Onyer, sandy and pctitcly graceful, like a whip- 
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pet, was talking to Captain Gold on the couch before the 
fire; her fawn head was bent and she did not look up as the 
others came in. Dolly Ghivers, a picture of brisk usefulness, 
was heartily busy with the glasses. 

Onycr advanced purposefully. He was unhappy but 
determined, and he took the diink v/hich Dolly tiirust into 
his hand without looking at it. 

‘I say,’ he said. ‘Just a moment, everybody. There’s 
something I think you’d all better know.’ 

^Johnny brought his music to a sudden end. 

‘The Moppet was murdered,’ he said, ‘don’t tell us again, 
old boy. She was murdered and my dear mother can’t quite 
remember exactly where she found the corp. Don’t repeat 
it, we’ve got that far.’ 

He began to play again, more vigorously this time, and 
over in his corner Ricky laid a cerise ribbon across a piece 
of rust-red satin and paused, his eyes half closed, to admire 
the clash. Onyer shrugged his shoulders and drank his 
sherry. 

‘As long as you know,’ he said, ‘We’re waiting for the 
police, I suppose, or have they been?’ 

‘We imagine they’re on their way, Peter.’ Gwenda spoke 
quietly from the couch. She had a restrained, scrni-tragic 
note in her voice which made Campion look at her sharply, 
wondering if she could possibly be enjoying the situation. 

‘Gwenda was at Number Twenty when Lady Carados 
came back with the Inspector,’ said Dolly, briefly making 
everything clear. ‘She found out a little of what had hap- 
pened, and came back to tell us. It seems Lady Carados has 
altcrc'd her story a little since that A.R.P. man disappeared.’ 

‘She means well,’ said Captain Gold, revealing an unex- 
pectedly deep voice for so small a man, ‘but then she always 
docs.’ 

‘I say, Johnny, you must get some sense into her. It’s 
serious, you know.’ Onyer's appeal was urgent and once 
again Carados took his hands from the piano. 

‘Don’t be a mug, Pete,’ he said, lazily. ‘When did I ever 
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have any control over Mother? She’s decided how to save us 
and save us she will, no doubt. By the way, we’ve liad other 
excitements. The wedding is postponed, the Admiral says 
so, he's full of good ideas. He’s going to get everything ship- 
shape, he and I are going to clear up the trouble, uncover 
the mystery, and get the whole thing straightened out. 
‘Tronto”, I think he said, Gwenda, didn’t ho?" 

He turned as he spoke, and catching sight of Cainf)ion 
smiled with genuine welcome. ‘Hullo. Nice to see you, just 
the man we want. Got any ideas ?’ 

T collected him from Police Headquarters,’ Onyer re- 
marked warningly. 

‘Tliey picked you up, did they, Campion?’ Johnny was 
not waiting for replies. ‘My poor chap, what trying friends 
you’ve got.’ 

‘Johnny dear.’ Gwenda’s yellow eyes peered at him over 
the back of the couch. ‘Johnny, do be sensible, we don’t 
know what to do, darling.’ 

‘If the Admiral is in this as well as your mother, we’re in 
for hell’s delight, leaving the police out of it,’ said Onyer 
seriously. ‘What line is he taking?’ 

‘Action.’ Johnny’s mouth curled, but his eyes remained 
gloomy. ‘Straight from the shoulder, go-in-and-win action. 
He’s in the house now, you know.’ 

‘ ’Strewth,’ said Major Onyer, ‘where?’ 

‘Downstairs phoning “someone with authority” - at the 
Admiralty, I suppose. He doesn’t know it’s murder yet. 
He came in just after Gwenda broke it to us and no one 
hod the nerve to tell him. The suicide had got him down. 
He rushed over, postponed the marriage, leaving me here in 
Aunt Carados’s w^edding token, and is now getting his big 
guns on to tlie job. I think he’ll get us all h nged. What do 
you think, Campion?’ 

The thin man in the horn-rimmed spectacles sat down. 
He had bullied Onyer into letting him call in at his Club 
and was now comparatively neat and clean, but he was still 
weaiy. He looked at his host with interest. 
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‘It’s a wedding present, is it?’ he enquired. 

‘The wrap?’ Johnny jerked at the lapel of his brocaded 
coat. ‘Yes, from a thrifty aunt. Something my late uncle 
had by him and thought too precious to wear. I’m not sure 
he wasn’t ripjit.’ 

‘I should lilce to do a room for it,’ said Ricky, looking up 
from his corner. ‘Something Edwardian in green, and a 
rather hot red.’ 

‘Oh don’t. Don’t play the fool,’ Gwenda burst out 
v^etchedly. ‘You’re all so terrified you’re just sitting about 
being silly.’ 

‘That’s where you happen to be wrong, my dear girl.’ 
Ricky’s full, childish lips narrowed spitefully and his soft 
eyes were near tears and annoyance. ‘I simply don’t feel 
it’s anything whatever to do with me, that’s all.’ 

There certainly was an irritating smugness in his voice, 
but no one was prepared for the irritation it produced in 
Gwenda. 

‘How dare you, Ricky,’ she said, leaning up on the couch, 
her cheeks flusliing and her hair a little untidy. ‘You’re just 
the same; always trying to shirk responsibilities. You who 
wept and howled in rage like a baby only last week because 
you were so afraid that when Johnny got married and the 
family split up there’d be no place for you any more.’ 

‘I didn’t. You’re a beast, Gwenda. My God, how I loathe 
you. I didn’t. I didn’t weep or - or howl.’ The man w^as on 
the verge of weeping now, and in any other circumstances 
must have made a supremely comic figure standing amid 
his coloured silks, every line in his plump body strained and 
his face crimson. 

Johnny sat looking at him gloomy-eycd, hut with the 
little muscles at the corners of his mouth twitching still. 

‘Oh, be quiet, Ricky,’ said Onyer, laughing. 

‘I shan’t. You always take her part.’ His chik^^’shness 
was extraordinary, but there was no .silencing him. She’s 
practically accusing me and I don’t see why she should. Tf 
anybody really hated the idea of this marriage, she did, and 
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you too, Peter. You both swore it would be the end of 
everythinn; and you’re both of you quite capable of staging 
this perfectly revolting thing to get your own way. In fact, 
everybody in this room is. Old Gee-gee Gold had as much 
to lose as anybody. Besides, what about Eve? She’s been 
looking like death lately. If Johnny’s dexided to let us all 
down I don’t see why you should decide that I was the one 
to do something about it.’ 

‘Ricky, shut up.’ Johnny spoke quietly, but there was 
tremendous authority in his voice. 

‘I shan’t. I’ve been accused, and I shall liave my say. 
Gwenda’s always ...’ 

Johnny got up and went over to him. 

‘I’ll break your neck, Ricky,’ he said. 

‘Do,’ said Ricky recklessly. ‘You’ve got like everybody 
else since this blasted war. You’re like the animals I have 
to spend my time with. I’m having hell, 1 tell you, absolute 
hell,’ 

It dawned on Mr Campion tliat he was probably speak- 
ing the truth. I’he life of a man like Ricky Silva as a con- 
script private in the British Army did not bear consideration. 
Something of the same idea had evidently occurred to 
Carados; he dropped his arms and liis shoulders sagged a 
little. He looked old for his years, and weary, and once 
again Campion was aware of some far greater trouble than 
the one which appeared on the surface. 

‘Where arc you lunching, Ricky?’ said Jnlinny. 

‘I was going to old Carrie Larradine’s. She’s got some 
glorious dresses which belonged to her great-grandmother, 
and we were going to have them out and discuss them. She 
wants my advice. She promised me ages ago.’ 

‘T see. Well, would you like to go?’ 

Ricky looked at his wrist-watch. He was trembling so 
violently that he could scarcely see the time, but his objec- 
tion was as sulky as a child. 

‘I shall be fearfully early. Besides, I want to look at these 
scraps of mine. This is the only opportunity 1 have to study 
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my own job. I don’t care if you arc all against me; I tell you 
I’ve got used to that. You’ve no idea what I have to put up 
with, but I’ve learnt to be callous, I 

‘My dear chap, get out, will you?’ 

‘All right, if you’re in that mood. I think you’re being 
very silly, Johnny. You think you can trust all these people, 
but you can’t. Every single one of them was in London 
when this woman must have died. I know, because I saw 
them. Oh yes, I was here too, but I can prove what I was 
i^oing. They’ve all been on leave longer than you think.’ 

He was moving as he talked, and the last words brought 
him to the doorway. 

‘'I'his war’s made ocople awfully reckless and - coarse^ 
he said, and went out. 

In the silence which followed his departure, Captain Gold 
began to laugh. He had a deep-throated chuckle like a very 
old dog beginning to growl. 

‘Poor Ricky,’ he said, ‘if this army is anything like the 
last he must be in purgatory.’ 

Onyer, who a})peared to feel some sort of responsibility 
for his Service, nodded. ‘Frightful,’ he said. ‘They keep 
him clerking, I suppose? He’s a ghastly little cat, though. 
Gwenda and I have been in town since Friday, by the way, 
Johnny; I got leave earlier than I expected and we stayed 
at the Dorch(\stcr over the week-end. I didn’t mention it 
because it didn’t arise.’ 

‘I came up on vSaturday myself,’ said Gold. ‘I’m not 
explaining where I’ve been. Docs it matter?’ 

‘And I’ve Ijcen here the whole time,’ said Dolly Chivers 
briskly. ‘I ...’ Her hearty voice ceased abruptly as the 
door opened. Ricky had come back. He wandered in with 
the studied nonchrdance of the naughty child, a square 
parcel in his hands. 

‘I found this in the hall, Johnny,’ he said. ‘It’s another 
wedding pres<mt, I sup})ose. You’ll have to s^nd them all 
back. What a pity, isn’t it?’ 

He spoke quite seriously and stepped back to await the 
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unwrapping. His curiosity was so frank and innocent that 
Campion saw for the first time a reason why Carados had 
ever liked him sufficiently to allow him to live in the house. 
There was an honesty about his faults which was engaging. 

The intcrruj)tion was welcome; no one in the room was 
comfortable after his little confession, and Johnny plucked 
at the knots with nervous relief, 

‘Oh cut it,’ said Ricky, drawing a little penknife from 
his blouse. T’ll do it, shall I?’ 

As hji^atched the operation Mr Campion was struck by 
something unexpected about the box and its wrapping, but 
he did not identify the impression immediately. Carados 
pulled off the brown paper, lifted the lid of the stout card- 
board box within, and turne<l its contents on to the table. 

‘Mainly paper,’ he said, and paused. Something in the 
rigidity of his pose caught the general attention. As they 
watched the angry colour poured into his face. ‘What the 
hell’s the meaning of this?’ he said furiously. 

Lying amid the cmniplcd tissue was a battered, artificial 
rose around the stem of which was wound a string of uncon- 
vincing pearls. It was a curious trophy, possibly in bad 
taste, but by far the most interesting thing about it was its 
effect upon Johnny Carados. The man was outi'aged, he 
was so angry that it occurred to Campion lliat he must be 
also startled. 

‘What a damn silly trick, Ricky,’ he said. ‘Who put 
you up to it?’ 

‘Me? I haven’t done anything. I only saw it in the hall 
and brought it in to you.’ 

There was no mistaking the genuineness of the squeal 
of protest and Carados turned from him impatiently. 

‘Where did it come from?’ he demanded. He was in 
command of himself again, but his eyes were waiy and 
there was no longer any hint of a smile on his mouth. They 
all looked at him blankly. The Ony('rs appe.ired puzzled. 
Gold uncomfortaidc, and Dolly Chivers slightly amused. 

‘1 found it in the hall,’ Ricky repeated. 
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Carados turned to Onyer. ‘Was it there when you came 
in? 

‘I really don’t remember, do you, Campion?’ 

‘I didn’t notice it. It may have been.' 

‘Well, where did it come from?’ Carados had raised his 
voice and for the first time he seemed aware of the unex- 
pectedness of his own reaction. ‘Td like to know,’ he said 
more normally. ‘Do you make anything of it, Campion ?’ 

The man in the horn-rimmed spectacles turned over the 
wrapping. ‘It’s old stuff,’ he said, ‘that’s what sthick me 
when Silva brouglit it in. It’s a Welby & Smith parcel, the 
sort of thing they sent out before the war. There’s no pack- 
ing like this tliesc days. This is out of someone’s junk cup- 
board, I should think.* 

‘I believe I’ve seen that rose before,’ said Gwenda. ‘I 
don't know why you’re getting so excited, Johnny. Isn’t it 
out of the dressing-up box, Dolly?’ 

‘Yes, of course it is.’ Miss Chivers smiled to find a prosaic 
explanation. ‘There’s any amount of rubliish in there, and 
the brown paper's kept there too. It’s probably some sort of 
joke.* 

The big man took up the dilapidated yellow flower, and 
carried it over to Gwenda. ‘Are you sure you recognize it?’ 
he said. ‘Come here, Dolly. Has this been in the house 
before?’ 

The two women glanced at each other. 

‘I think so,’ said Miss Chivers at last. ‘I’ll go and look in 
a minute; tliere may be some more like it. We had a lot of 
this sort of tiling for the musical comedy party in ’thirty- 
eight. Do you remember? I don’t see the point of it tliough. 
Does it matter?’ 

Johnny hesitated. ‘It matters quite a bit if it came from 
outside,’ lie said. ‘If it came from inside - well. I’m not 
particularly amused.’ 

The threat was unmistakable, and once again they all 
looked at him. In the silence the door burst ojicn, and 
Admiral Dickon came in. 
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Chapter Seven 


Until that moment, Mr Campion had stupidly supposed 
all great sailors to he uniformly small men, square and 
irascible, with shining skins and sky-blue eyes. The Admiral 
was a disappointment to him. Susan’s father was a vast, 
red Drake of a man, with a head like a Saint Bernard and 
the same dog’s air of rigidly conli oiled energy. Every- 
thing about him was large and the glance he gave the room 
was comprehensive and sweeping. Carados, who was a 
powerful figure himself, looked small beside him. 

T’ve got him,’ said the Admiral. AVe’re having lunch 
with him at the Saladin Club. I don’t know if he can do 
much, but we’ve hooked him anyway.’ 

He was clearly pleased, and stood waiting, expecting no 
doubt the luncliing party to set out forthwith. 

Meanwhile, Johnny was looking at Onycr and a silent 
argumcTit was taking place between them. Finally Johnny 
shrugged his shoulders, 

‘Wait a bit, sir,’ lie said slowly. T’m afraid there’s been 
a development. The unfortunate woman was murdered; at 
least, that seems to be the police idea.’ 

The Admiral looked down at him for some time. 

‘Oh,’ he said. 

An uncomfortable silence followed, during which it 
seemed to Campion that the full seriousness the situation 
came home at last to everyone. Hitherto the little com- 
pany had been considering its own personal positions, but 
this exuberant giant was e.ssentially a normal man with 
normal reactions, and they saw the story for an instant as 
it must appear in his eyes. A woman had been killed, the 
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unforgivable crime committed; somebody was going to be 
hanged. 

‘It puts a rather different colour on the talc/ he said at 
last. 

‘I’m afraid so/ Carados agreed. 

His hands were behind his back and he twirled the 
battered yellow rose between his fingers. 

The Admiral squared his shoulders. ‘Well, we’ve got to 
see the tiling through, don’t you know/ he said. ‘This 
feller I’ve got hold of can only put a little gunpowder 
behind the police, and wake ’em up and spur ’em on. A 
thing like this mustn’t be allowed to stand ahont. We want 
it cleared up and put right, and tlie criminal punished. 
That’s a job for the police. This man can put them on their 
toes and keep them tliere. We’d better go and see him.’ 

Mr Campion thought of Oates and Superintendent Yco, 
and sighed for them, and it occurred to him that if Yeo 
and the Admiral ever met on equal terms, which now 
seemed unlikely, they would certainly take an enormous 
fancy to each other. Meanwhile the old man was continu- 
ing. 

‘All the same/ he was saying, ‘it’s up to us to play 
scrupulously fair with this feller, naturally, so Tm going to 
ask you a direct question, Carados. I won’t put it to you 
Iiere, perhaps you’ll come in anotlicr room with me.’ 

There was nothing subtle about the Admiral; his mean- 
ing was obvious, and in that sophisticated company his 
naivete and directness struck a slightly alarming note. 
Johnny appeared amazed. 

‘I didn’t kill her, if that’s what you’re after, sir/ he said. 

The Admiral, who was already advancing upon the door- 
way, swung round again. 

‘That’s what I wanted to know, and it’s the answer I 
expected, my boy/ he said, ‘You can give me ^ mr word 
on it, can you? It’s all I want.’ 

‘I give you my word I did not kill her/ repeated Johnny, 
looking as if he felt profoundly foolish. 
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‘Good enough/ said the Admiral. ‘Just one more thing. 
Do you know who did ? No need to give names.’ 

Johnny hesitated. It was the slightest pause imaginable, 
but it did occur. 

‘No/ he said, a little too quickly. ‘No, I have no idea.’ 

‘On your word?’ 

‘Yes. Yes, of course. On my word.’ 

‘Splendid. Well, if you’ll change, wc'll go.’ 

The tension had slackened a little, but it was still in exist- 
ence and the gathering split into little groups. Johnny 
went off to get his tunic, and the Admiral, who, it trans- 
pired, had known Mr Campion’s father, was graciously dis- 
posed to congratulate him both on that fact and on his 
recent work abroad. Tlic Onyers were talking together 
anxiously, and as soon as Carados returned Gwenda 
appealed to him. 

‘Johnny, what about Edna and the police? Won’t they 
be coming here? I mean, oughtn't we to wait?’ 

Carados looked harassed. 

‘My mother was very definite when I saw her/ he said. 
‘She never has liked interference, and if the police want us, 
I imagine they’ll find us.’ 

‘Good Lord, yes. We can’t wait about for the police.’ 
The Admiral was amused. Tf they’re not smartly on to 
their duty now I think you’ll find they’ll pipe a different 
tune after this evening. Come along, Carados, we can’t keep 
this man waiting.’ 

‘You sec no reason why Gwenda and I shouldn’t keep 
our luncheon engagement?’ said Onyor, following the 
warriors into the hall. Apparently they reassured him, for 
he came back relieved on that point, but still dubious. ‘I 
suppose Johnny knows what he’s doing/ lie ol^served to the 
room in general. ‘lie says carry on in a pcrlcctly normal 
way. Perhaps we ought to go over and see Edna first, 
Gwenda. What do you say?’ 

‘My dear, we must. I know she doesn’t like interference, 
but you know what she is. She may do anything,’ 
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‘Wc’ll go then,’ said Onyer, and glanced at Mr Campion, 
whose presence had become a responsibility to him. ‘I feel 
I got you here on false pretences,’ he said uncomfortably, 
‘I didn’t know they knew about it being so serious. 
Honestly, I don’t like the look of things now, do you? That 
old boy means well, and will certainly stir up the police, 
but do we really want that?’ 

He looked so serious that Campion smiled. ‘It will add to 
the excitement,’ he suggested. 

* ‘I know.’ Onyer’s gloom increased. ‘Not that anyone 
here has much to fear, naturally, unless ... Look here. 
Campion, I don’t know much about these tilings, but isn’t 
there a very good charge against Edna already? 1 mean, 
you can’t go moving bodies about like that, can you?’ 

‘It could be thought over-enthusiastic,’ said Mr Campion. 

‘You don’t think they might have arrested her already?’ 

‘My dear chap, don’t ask me.’ 

‘Good heavens.* Onyer was visibly paler. ‘What a hell 
of a family this is to look after,’ he said bitterly. ‘I’d better 
go over right away. You - cr - you v/on’t feel like coming, 
will you?’ 

As an invitation it was not pressing, and Mr Campion 
declined gracefully. Ricky and Captain Gold had dis- 
appeared, and when the Onyers went off together he found 
himself alone with Miss Chivers, wlio was busy with a 
telephone directory. 

‘It’s all got to be cancelled, you see,’ she said. ‘Would 
you believe it? I’ve been working on this wedding for three 
weeks and now I’ve got to undo everything at speed. Peter 
Onyer’s right, it’s a hell of a family to look after.’ 

It was clear that she was very busy, but Campion did not 
move. He sat for Ci time watching her jot down telejffione 
numbers, her big, well-modelled head bent over her work. 

‘Did that rose come from the house?’ he . ntjuired 
suddenly. 

She closed the book, and looked at him across the small 
table at which she was working. 
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‘The rose?’ she repeated vajruely. ‘Oh, that. My dear 
man, don’t take any notice of that. That’s nothing.’ 

‘I thought it odd,’ said Mr Campion. 

‘Did you?’ She was laughing. ‘Hang around here for a 
bit, and you’ll sec odder things th«an that.’ 

He did not move, and presently she seemed to take pity 
on him. Her broad, open face was alight with amusement. 

‘They’re all cuckoo, always have been,’ she said indul- 
gently. ‘Of course the rose came from the junk cupboard 
downstairs; Gwenda sent it, I should think.’ 

‘Mrs Onyer? Why?’ 

‘I don’t know. Why docs anyone do anything in this 
outfit? Perhaps she didn’t. Perhaps slie put Ricky up to 
it, or perhaps he thought it out himself. They’re like that, 
don’t take any notice of them. It didn’t mean a thing.’ 

Still he sat looking at her. She was so strong and intelli- 
gent-looking that her statements carried conviction in spite 
of their unexpectedness. 

‘It didn’t look like a joke,’ he objected after a pause. 

‘Perliaps it wasn’t one,’ said Dolly Ghivers dryly. 

‘What would you say it was?’ he persisted. 

‘I? I shouldn’t mention it or even notice it.’ She glanced 
down at her work and then back at him, her fine, hard eyes 
suddenly determined. ‘You don’t understand at all, do 
you?’ she said, with a vehemence which surprised him. 
‘I don’t know if I can explain, or even if I ought to, but 
you can take it from me that when you get a clever, hyper- 
sensitive crowd like this all living togctlicr round one big 
personality, little jealousir s and little affectiens do take on 
enormous propoi tions. No one liked Jolinny marrying, you 
know. For some of them it must have seemed like the end 
of the world.’ 

‘Especially for Mrs Onyer?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it hit her as much as anybody. She was 
always the mistress of the house here, you see.’ 

‘You think she sent the parcel?’ 

‘I don’t know anything about it, my dear,’ said Miss 
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Chivers cheerfully. ‘All I say is, she probably did, and that 
therefore it meant exactly nothing. She stayed here last 
night and could have done it, but then Ricky’s been prowl- 
ing round the place since dawn, and Gee-gee Gold and I 
have had the same opportunity. Any of us might have done 
it, and it doesn’t matter. I’ve told you, they’re all nuts. 
They’re always playing little dramatic tricks on each other. 
Let's hope they stick to roses.’ 

‘It must have meant something to Johnny.’ 

‘Probably it did,’ said Miss Ghivers. ‘Possibly it re- 
minded him of something nice and sentimental. Don’t 
worry about it, leave that to him. Things like that hap- 
pened every half-hour in the old days. Now, if you’ll for- 
give me, I must get on. How does one address a bishop in a 
telegram ?’ 

‘You blow the extra pence,’ said Mr Campion, ‘other- 
wise it goes to the Bf^roiigh Council.’ 

He waved her good-bye and went from the room and 
down the staircase, intending to let liimself out. Since no 
one else appeared anxious to wait for the police he saw no 
earthly reason why lie should. He was crossing the hall 
when a door on his right opened suddenly, and Susan Slier- 
ing, looking prettier and if possible younger, peered out at 
him. 

‘Oh I’m sorry,’ she said. ‘I thought it might be my 
father. Has he gone?’ 

Mr Campion paused. ‘I’m afraid he has,’ he said. ‘He 
went out with Johnny about fifteen minutes ago. They 
were going to lunch, I think.’ 

‘Oh, and he told me to wait in here for him. I suppose 
he forgot.’ She sounded more sad than surprised and Mr 
Campion’s respect for the Admiral increased. This was one 
way of managing women, of course; all the same, as a bride 
she was about the most forlorn and harassed pers' a he had 
ever seen. He was feeling on the forlorn side himself. 

‘We’re playthings of fate,’ he said. ‘Let’s go and eat it 
off/ 
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She hesitated. ‘I suppose you want to know where Lugg 
is?’ she said. ‘I don’t know, honestly I don’t.’ 

‘I didn’t think you did,’ he protested. ‘My mind was 
on food. We both seem a little redundant here, and neither 
of us has been fed. Let’s see to that first. We should keep 
up our strength, we may need it. Where do people get food 
these days? I’ve been out of the country long enough for 
every restaurant I knew to get itself devastated, and for 
every chef in whom I had faith to get himself interned. 
Where shall we go?’ 

‘I’ve been going to the Minoan lately,’ she said. 

‘The Minoan? I hope that doesn’t mean aunties in white 
gym tunics?’ 

‘No. It’s nothing like that. It’s in Frith Street.’ 

‘Oh,’ murmuicd Mr Campion so darkly that for the 
first time she laughed, and he saw what she looked like 
wlicn licr eyes were dancing. 

‘It’s awfully old-fashioned to be knowledgeable about 
food, except v/here to get some,’ she said. ‘Stavros has the 
best food in London at the moment, and very nearly the 
most, I should think.* 

Mr Campion woke up. ‘Stavros? He’s still about, is he? 
Good. Clever girl, how did you find liim?’ 

‘I weiil there to meet Eve Snow,’ said Susan unexpected- 
ly, ‘and I’ve been there once or twice with Lieutenant 
Evers. That’s where Miss Snow introduced us,’ she added 
naively, and blushed all over her face. 

It was not until they were crossing the square to hunt for 
a taxi that he ventured to put tlic question. 

‘Known Miss Snow long?’ he enquired. 

‘Not very,’ she admitted. ‘I like her, though, don’t you? 
I didn’t realize she knew Johnny so well. I w. : astounded to 
see them come in together yesterday, and an>^vay I was too 
frightened and upset to welcome her, or anything. I’m 
afraid I behaved badly all round ; I was so frightened. Lady 
dorados terrifies me to begin with, and then, then ... I say, 
is there going to be a fiightful row?’ 

G.P.— 3 
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‘Not before lunch/ said Mr Campion. ‘Forget it. I’m 
trying to. You haven’t known our Eve very long then. 
How did you meet her?’ 

‘Through Gwenda, that’s Mrs Onycr, you know. Peter 
Onyer’s a great friend of Johnny’s and I met tliem both as 
soon as the engagement was announced. Gwenda said 1 
must meet Miss Snow and she fixed it. Then Miss Snow 
introduced me to Don, I mean Lieutenant Evers.’ 

0 ‘Gwenda put you on to Eve?’ 

‘Yes. Everybody’s been so terribly kind to me, that’s why 
everything is so -- so awful.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Mr Campion. 



Chapter Eight 


Mr Campion glanced round the Minoan Restaurant 
with interest. It was his first introduction to the era of 
elegant make-do. The glossy white walls, and the green- 
tinted table-linen w'cre pleasant enough, but here was im- 
provised grandeur, teniporary tastefulncss. In its not very 
distant past before Philip Stavros had transformed it, the 
building had been a pull-up for carmen, and even now the 
floors had a worn griniiness and the woodwork a disgruntled 
air. However, the clientele, despite their uniforms and their 
new gravity, were recognizable. They sat taking their food 
seriously, and their wine v/ith nostalgic sadness. 

Stavros himself was standing near the doorway, and he 
came forward as the two appeared. He liad altered consider- 
ably since Campion bad last seen him, his famous stomach 
was now a mere drapery, and the dark smudges over his 
eyes were tinged with white, but he still walked with a roll 
and his manner was impressive as ever. 

‘For my friends, the lobster pilaf,’ he murmured, look- 
ing furtively about him as if he were imparting a state 
secret. T bring you something to drink with it. Over there, 
behind the arch - a little table, kejit for you.’ 

It was his old approach fo the unexpected guest for whom 
by some miracle there was yet room, and Campion, who 
had heard it many times before in the fa: off days, was 
still amused. 

‘Of course Tm in disguise,’ he murmured foolishly. 

The Greek raised his head sharply to look at him. 

‘But of course,’ he agreed smoothly, and then smiled 
suddenly, disclosing a whole treasure trove of gold and ivory. 
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‘Ah, now I know you/ he said disarmingly. ‘Mr Campion, 
how arc you? Are you all right? I thought you were killed. 
Oh, iny friend, my friend, the chaos, the disaster - we don’t 
think of it.’ 

‘That’s one way,’ observed Mr Campion cheerfully. 
‘How are you?’ 

‘Terrible,’ said Stavros, with unexpected honesty. ‘My 
life has become catastroj^hic. Since this morning. I come 
/wid tell you about it later, maybe.’ 

He sounded as if he meant it, and his small brown eyes 
with the yellow whites were naive. 

‘How horrible,’ murmured C;unpion, as he manoeuvred 
Susan into a small, gJded kitchen chair. ‘Either I’ve grown 
a symipathetic face, or everyone I meet is having hell. An 
old lady with no manners cursed me in Beirut. Do you 
think I may have taken her too lightly?’ 

Even while he was speaking he realized the flippancy was 
misplaced. She shivered a little as slie looked round. He 
watched her helplessly. 

‘What’s up?’ he demanded. ‘Memories, and all that?’ 

She blushed, and he saw to his horror that there were 
tears in her eyes, but she was game and nicely brought up, 
and her remark was formal. 

‘I’ve got a cold/ she said. ‘It’s very good of you to feed 
me like this.’ 

‘Not at all/ he said gravely. ‘I only hope it cures it 
and that I don’t catcli it. Do we get real food? I see old 
Theo Bush over there; if he’s drinking coloured water he’s 
doing it very stoically. Study Theo, by the way, you may 
never see his like again. He’s the greatest authority on the 
unfortified wines in the world, or was. Some old Hun with 
greater facilities may have caught up with him now, of 
course.’ 

Susan glanced across the room obediently. ‘That rather 
grim old man with the hideous child?’ 

‘Child?’ 

‘The girl about sixteen - white with spots.* 
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Mr Campion stared and was shocked. ‘Good heavens/ 
he said, I missed her. That must he Hebe, liis niece — she 
sprang fully armed from a champagne bottle, I believe. We 
used to hear a great deal about her at one time; her parents 
were going to bring her up to liave the perfect palate. I’m 
afraid the war must have ditched tliat. She was to have gone 
on a serious drinking tour of the world at fourteen, as far 
as I remember. Something like that.’ 

He paused to watdi his companion. She was not listening 
to him. Her young face was tragic, her eyes dark. 

‘1 say/ he said suddenly, ‘why on earth don’t you cut 
tfve whole thing and go and tell Johnny? He’s a good chap 
and really wasn’t born yesterday. Peoj)le have fallen out of 
love before, you know.’ 

She raised her eyes and gave him the annihilating stare 
of the very young and very honest. 

‘You don’t understand/ she said, ‘You mean so well, 
but you don’t understand at all.’ 

Mr Campion regarded her with his head on one side. 
‘I’ve been young, tliough/ he said at last, defensively. 

For a niomcnt he thouglit slic was going to f[uery it, but 
she was not as young as that and she smiled at him. 

‘It’s not so easy for us now/ she said, ‘there are so many dif- 
ferent worlds, you see. Wc each have to live in two or three.’ 

It was an echo of the remark Johnny had made when he 
had gone to find the taxi, and Campion remembered it with 
interest. ‘I’m living in two diilercnt worlds/ he had said, 
‘two utterly different worlds.’ 

Susan was watching his expression across the table and 
her own face became very earnest. 

‘You think Don and I were saying good-bye yesterday, 
don’t you?’ she demanded. 

It was exactly what he had thought and he felt it unfair 
to deny it. 

‘1 know you did/ she agreed, as he nodded, ‘but we 
weren’t. We’d just decided we couldn’t. That’s why all this 
mess is even worse than it looks.’ 
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Campion sat looking at her. ^You feel it unfair to an- 
nounce your intention of jilting Johnny just when he 
appears to have become involved in a scandal,’ he said. 
‘Well, that’s all riglit by me. We used to get ideas like that 
in the twenties, and then someone set a fasliion for passion 
being trumps and all was fair in love as well as war. It’s 
turned the circle again now, has it?’ 

‘It’s got practical now,’ said tlie girl, ‘like everything 
else. You don’t see die situation at all. In the first place 
I don’t think Johnny’s ever been in love with me, but I 
didn’t know I’d never been in love with him until ...’ She 
hesitated. 

‘Until you did fall in love with someone else,’ said 
Campion. ‘Go on, I’m keeping up with you here and 
there.’ 

‘Yes. Well, diere it is,’ she said. ‘I was going to explain 
it all to Johnny and he’d have got us both out of it. It 
wouldn’t have been easy, but he’d have done it. Now it’s 
going tc look as if this beastly suicide is the cause of it, and 
it’s going to be impossible.’ 

Campion noticed that she still said suicide, but put that 
on one side. He was wondering how to put the question 
which had come into his mind, when she answered it. 

‘I think Johnny decided to marry me when my husband 
was killed,’ she said gravely. ‘You knew I’d been married 
before, didn’t you? I knew Tom exactly six weeks. Five 
days after we were married he was killed. It’s all part of the 
different world I was telling you about. Tom was one of 
Johnny’s pilots and he asked Johnny to look after me. 
When he was killed, Johnny did. It sounds very young and 
peculiar in this sort of atmosphere, I know, but it wouldn’t 
on a R.A.F. station, you know.’ 

Mr Campion looked up; the rare experience of surprise 
had come to him and he began to treat her confidences 
with a new respect. Of course she was right. A world in 
which everyone was young and everyone might die to- 
morrow was not the same world as the one mirrored in 
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StavTOs’s new white paint. Johnny Carados belonged to 
both. It appeared to Mr Campion that that fact might well 
account for quite a lot. 

Susan smiled at him faintly, almost kindly, and he 
realized that for all her youth she probably knew more 
about the Great Absurdities than he did. 

‘Johnny is a hero, both there and here,* she said. ‘Now 
do you understand?’ 

He nodded. ‘If Tom’s girl gives the old man the bird 
because some damned tart wrote herself off on liis doorstep, 
certain people will take a dim view, and they matter,’ he 
suggested. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘They matter terribly. That’s it. But if 
Johnny had decided to pass the girl to some lad of whom 
he could approve, that would have been oke. No one in his 
home world liked him marrying me, tluy’re quite as insular 
and all-for-one and one-for-all as 1 om’s crowd are. I rea- 
lized that as soon as I saw them. I think Johnny saw it too 
as soon as he got back amongst them, lliat’s the nicest 
thing about Johnny, lie does so belong wherever he is.’ 

He sat looking at her and thinking how right she was. 
Two different worlds, two utterly diflerent worlds. Susan 
interrupted his reflections. 

‘I think that man you w^cre talking about is coming over,’ 
she said. ‘He keeps looking at you.’ 

‘Theo Bush?’ Campion turned his head to nod to the 
man who was waiting for his bill. ‘Yes, it looks like it,’ he 
agreed. ‘Let me .see. His Temple got shaken up in the 
Blitz, didn’t it? He was- the moving spirit in the Museum 
of Wine, you know. Secretary, Curator, and High Priest 
generally.’ 

‘Really?’ She v/as politely interested. ‘Wasn’t that the 
thing Johnny was mixed up in? It was all a bit precious, 
wasn’t it?’ 

‘Don’t you believe it,’ said Mr Campion feelingly. ‘The 
Museum of Wine was one of the more l)caiUiful thoughts of 
the period you will always be told you were so lucky to 
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have missed, and which you’ll always regret never having 
seen. Johnny financed most of it and started it really with 
his father’s wonderful collection of antique drinking vessels. 
In fact, it was that collection which gave Thco the idea. 
He found a little house in Jockey’s Fields, near Barnabas the 
publishers, and got himself put in charge.’ He shook his 
head reminiscently. ‘It was a fascinating place; I went to 
the opening. I hope it still exists.’ 

Susan frowned. She was making a gallant effort to take 
a projior interest. 

‘I’m afraid something did happen to it,’ she said. ‘I 
can’t i|uite rememlicr what. Some cad drank it, perhay^s. 
But it was all books and cu])S and jewelled flasks and 
things, wasn’t it? ".’here wasn’t any actual wine there, was 
there?’ 

‘No wine? My dear girl!’ Mr Cam])ion was mildly 
scandalized. ‘It was one of our most brilliant rules that cer- 
tain ajjptovcd connoisseurs, all subscribers of course, were 
allowed to mature small (juantities of their rarest vintages 
in our ideal cellars under Then’s ]}ontifical eye. No one was 
{)ermitted to take anything away, of course, until Theo ])ro- 
nounced it at its zenith, and at that psychological moment 
out it had to go and l1ieo would ccniic and helj) you drink 
it, if pressed.’ He laughed. ‘Perhayrs it was a bit precious 
and luxurious by modern standards, but it was very nice old 
gentlemanly fun at the time.’ 

‘I bet it wa.s,’ she said. ‘Did you keep anything there?’ 

‘I think my heirloom half-hottle of Grandfather’s Di'cam 
was being used as a door-step in one of the less sanctified 
corridors,’ said Mr Camj:>ion modestly. ‘I hope Theo isn’t 
coming over here to tell me he’s lost it. Come to think of 
it, he has that look, hasn’t he?’ 

There wa> a small upheaval behind them, and Theodore 
Bush came l)y. On his feel he apyiearcd a smaller man than 
he had done when sitting, but his yrresence was still impres- 
sive. He had the head of a Victorian statesman and the skin 
of his face was loose, giving him a structural appearance 
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round the skull, and much superfluous drapc'ry about the 
chin; but his eyes were bright and very intelligent and he 
had a way not so much of smiling as of hintiiig that he was 
about to smile which lent his face a pleasant uncertainty. 

‘I see you are back. Campion,’ he said, ratlicr as if he 
were imparting an intciesting fact. ‘That’s good, don’t you 
know, that’s very good.’ 

Mr Campion made the prescribed happy noise, and the 
older man nodded at him. T shall hope to see something 
of you,’ he went on. ‘You heard about my little tragedy?’ 

‘I was just wondering. Was the Museum destroyed?’ 

‘Destroyed? Oh no.’ Busli brushed his wide-brimmed, 
black hat against the skirts of his enormous brown tw'ecd 
overcoat. ‘No, nothing entirely catastro])hic. We evacuated, 
you know. Unfortunately we left it rather late and were 
actually moving out in the very midst of the second of the 
big raids. Everything escaj)ed excej)t -’ 

‘My iialf-bottle,’ murmured Mr Campion. 

Bush reproved him with a glance. T saw no humour in it,’ 
he said coldly. ‘A whole lorry-load of utterly irreplaceal)le 
stuff was utterly destroyed. All those things in the ca!)inet 
under the south window in the big room went, all the Rus- 
sian flasks, intrinsically some of the most valuable stuff in 
the wliolc collection; and there were ten cases of beautiful 
glass Including all the iiiodcrn Swedish exhibits.’ 

‘Any wine?’ 

‘A little.’ Theo’s small eyes rested for a moment on Mr 
Campion’s face. ‘A very little. One small parcel was ])ut on 
at the last moment to make up the load. It was not entirely 
without interest, though, I’m afraid; it belonged to tlie 
Bishop of Devizes.’ 

‘My uncle,’ said Mr Campion piously. ‘Good heavens.’ 

‘Oh, not the port, not the port, my dear fellow.’ Thco 
was reassuring. ‘That’s safe, x^t the beginning of the war 
I made him take it home. Some of those cellars at the 
Palace are (juite excellent; I told him so. Let me sec, you’re 
the only nephew now, aren’t you ? That sister of yours ...?’ 
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‘The port descends in the male line/ said Mr Campion 
so seriously that Susan was misled. Bush laughed. 

T have devoted my life to wine/ he said, ‘and to me it 
is important and always will be. I shall hope to see you, 
Campion.’ 

The faint emphasis on the final pronouncement made it 
sound like a command, and as he passed on, his coat brush- 
ing the tables on either side, Mr Campion sat looking after 
him in astonishment, for as they had shaken hands a slip 
of paper had passed into his palm. He read the message 
now, under cover of tlie table-cloth. It was written on a leaf 
from a pocket diary and was brief and extraordinary : 

may need your help in near future. Stand by. Theodore 
Bush.* 

As a gesture it was so unlike the man as he remembered 
him that Campion blinked. He was still looking at the note 
when Susan spoke. 

‘Is he always like that?’ she enquired. ‘Always portentous 
and mysterious?’ 

‘Portentous, yes; mysterious, no,’ said Campion, rolling 
the message into a pill. ‘Dear me, what a jolly place this 
is. Do you come here much?’ 

‘No, I don’t. I’m afraid. Very seldom. I told you, Miss 
Snow introduced me to Don here; I believe she uses it a 
great deal, but she’s not here today.’ 

‘Miss Kvangeline Snow, miss?’ The ancient waiter, whom 
Stavros had enticed from some country town hotel, cut into 
the conversation with the happy provincialism of his kind. 
‘No, she’s not here today, and I haven’t seen her since the 
day before yesterday. She’s often here, you know.* 

‘That’s nice for you,’ said Mr Campion. 

‘Yes, it is, sir.’ The bleary eyes brightened. ‘She’s veiy 
nice indeed. Such a good lady, if you know what I mean. 
She always comes to one of my tables. Last time T saw her 
here was on Sunday, dining over there with Lord Garados.’ 

‘With Johnny.'’ But that’s impossible. He didn’t come 
home on leave until yesterday,’ Susan spoke involuntarily, 
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and the old man’s hand shook as he set down her plate. 

‘That’s right, miss. I made a mistake,’ he said easily. 
‘Now I come to think of it, it wasn’t Lord Carados, it was 
another gentleman. It’s very difficult to tell people in uni- 
form, you know.’ 

He wavered off, nervously, leaving an air of apology 
behind him. 

‘Wonderful to live to that age and still be indiscreet,’ 
observed Mr Campion, glancing after him. ‘Ilis life must 
have been one long fall downstairs, and still going strong, 

I see.’ 

‘But how extraordinary.’ Susan was unusually pale. 
‘Johnny couldn’t have been in London on Sunday night; 
that was the night that woman must have - died.’ 

‘Forget it,’ said Mr Campion firmly. ‘Look, Susan, this 
is the first food I’ve had since I got home. So far we’ve had 
some lovely horse, and this looks like beautiful rice shape 
with raw medlars. Let’s eat it, and forget our own and 
other people’s troubles just for half an hour, shall we?’ 

Susan smiled. ‘Grand girl,’ said Mr Campion, and raised 
his glass. He put it down again untasted, liowever; advanc- 
ing down the room towards him, with a purposeful non- 
chalance which stamped ‘police’ all over him, was Super- 
intendemt Yeo. 

On the whole, Mr Campion went quietly. 

‘1 won’t keep him a moment, miss,’ said Yeo to Susan. 
‘I only want a word with him. I’ll send him back in no 
time. Sorry, I’m sure, Mr Campion.’ 

‘Gestapo !’ said Campion, as they entered the passage be- 
hind the service door. 

‘No need to be abusive,’ said the Superintendent mildly. 
‘You’re going to be very interested in half a moment.’ 

‘That’s nice,’ said Mr Campion. ‘What’ll you bet?’ 

Yeo did not reply immediately. He led the way to a small 
office whose single window looked over the yard behind the 
restaurant. It was deserted, but excitable sounds reached 
them faintly from an inner room. 
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‘We’ve identified the body, sir.’ Yeo was wagging an 
imaginary tail. ‘Her name was Moppet Lewis once, but 
when she died she was Mrs Philip Stavros, the wife of one 
of the partners of tliis restaurant. He says he hasn’t seen 
much of her lately and he seems straight about it. But will 
you look out tliere, sir ?’ 

Mr Campion glanced out of the window and saw, in the 
yard, a uniformed constable keeping guard over an ancient 
taxi-cab. The near-side window had a hole through it, just 
such a hole might have been made in reinforced glass by 
the heel of a shoe. 

‘The handles have been filed off on the inside of the 
doors,’ remarked the Superintendent. ‘It makes you think, 
doesn’t it?’ 



Chapter Nine 


The yard was as gloomy and dirty as only a London crevice 
can be. It was both cold and unsavoury, liomely and un- 
inviting. As Mr Campion clinibod out of the taxi-cab after 
making an exhaustive examination, there was a hint of rain 
falling. Yeo’s red face glistened above his magnificent over- 
coat. 

‘What hope ?’ he enquired. 

‘Of identifying it? Not a glimmer. Not in the witness- 
box. I had my little dust-up in the dark, you see. Besides, 
this damned thing looks like every cab there ever was; it's 
been cleaned, too, so there’s not a hope of real proof. The 
suspicion is tremendous, of course.’ 

Yeo sighed. ‘Suspicion doesn’t count,’ he said. ‘Pity you 
can’t remember something definite. Still, I don’t blame you, 
you can’t be too careful. I don’t see where it fits in either; 
you said tliere was a connection between the two crimes 
and I admit it begins to look like it, but I don’t see that 
helps us, it just makes it more difficult to my mind.’ 

Mr Campion turned up his coat collar. ‘What’s their 
story?’ he enquired. 

‘The restaurant’s? Oh, they say they’re minding the cab 
for a lad on active service. We can check that, but it’s 
probably true.’ 

The Superintendent began to move back to the house as 
he spoke. ‘They say it hasn’t been out for a year,’ he went 
on, ‘and it’s not licensed. So if it was on the road yesterday, 
the driver was taking a big risk.’ 

‘That’s rather the kind of driver we’re looking for,’ ob- 
served Mr Campion as he followed him towards the house. 
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‘Exactly/ said Yco irritably. ‘And so what? I tell you, 
Campion, IVe had this case exactly twelve hours, and I’m 
tired of it; I’ve held this kind of baby before. It’s going to 
be unlucky for policemen, I can smell it.’ 

Recollecting the Admiral, Mr Campion thought there 
well might be something in the propliecy, but tactfully for- 
bore to say so, and the Superintendent went on. ‘Now we’ll 
see Stavros,’ he said. ‘He’ll have to identify the deceased 
formally this afternoon. We didn’t realize there was a hus- 
band about at first, so we got her char to come along to 
the mortuary. That won’t do, though, we must get the 
whole thing in order. There’s a great deal to do and no 
daylight anywhere. Holly’s with him now; a good officer. 
Holly, but hard, very hard, not like a London policeman, 
really.’ 

All the time he was talking he was edging his companion 
towards the side door, and Campion, becoming aware of 
the manoeuvre, stopped abruptly. 

‘Do you need me?’ he said. 

‘Yes, my lad, I do.’ Yeo took his arm. ‘You weren’t 
surprised when I told you the dead woman was Stavros’s 
wife. Why was that?’ 

Mr Campion's pale eyes wiilened. ‘I hope you realize 
that I was safely on the high seas,’ he began. 

‘Yes, I do. And don’t keep talking about it or I shall feel 
I’ve got to verify it. No, you’re not a suspect, but you’re 
friendly witli peo{)le who may be. Also, you’re missing your 
first home leave for three or four years, and once you’ve 
made certain your shady old chum, Lugg, is safely above 
ground, I shouldn’t be at all surj)riscd if you happened to 
forget any details which might keep you in London as a 
witness. That’s how we stand, Campion. Have I made my- 
self clear?’ 

‘Horribly,’ said his companion. ‘It may su»piise you to 
learn, Yeo, that you remind me vividly of my dear mother. 
She used to see things with the same clarity, and say them 
too, which is more serious.* 
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The Superintendent grunted. T don’t feel like anybody’s 
mother,’ he said. ‘How did you happen to be here, any- 
way? I don’t have to have a suspicious nature to notice 
that, I suppose.’ 

T came here to eat,’ said Campion with dignity, ‘and I’m 
still hoping to do it. I met Mrs Shcring at tlie Caradoses’ 
house and she brought me here because she often eats here, 
as do others, of her circle. That is why I was here, and also 
why I was not surprised to learn the dead woman came 
from the place either. Until you told me that I could not 
imagine how the crowd who seem so determined to make a 
mystery of her death could ever have met her alive. When 
you came out with your little piece, I saw how it had hap- 
pened, and therefore I was not surprised. Now, are you 
satisfied?’ 

Yeo sniffed, ‘You’ve covered yourself,’ he said madden- 
ingly, ‘but you don’t help. We got on to her through a 
laundiy mark on her nightdress; our chap who specializes 
on them traced it to a firm in Notting Hill, and they gave us 
her address. The char did the rest. She didn’t live with 
her liusband, you sec.’ 

‘She didn’t live with Stavros? Didn’t live here?’ Mr 
Campion, who was being forced up a narrow flight of stairs, 
paused in astonishment, and the Superintendent came up 
with his shoulder. 

‘That’s right,’ he said. ‘She didn’t live here. And if you 
can believe her husband’s story she hasn’t come here very 
often. She lived alone in a little art and crafty flat in Ken- 
sington High Street.’ 

‘When did they marry?’ 

‘Beginning of the war. She was a widow then. The man 
Lewis appears to have been dead for years. According to 
Stavros he and she never did live together for more than 
a fortnight, yet he insists he was very fond of her.’ 

Yeo was panting a little over the stairs, and had lowered 
his voice to an angry mumble. ‘You come and see him,’ 
he said. ‘He sounds almost on the level, which doesn’t help, 
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I tell you, Campion. I don’t like the people in this case.’ 

‘Which people? Stavros, or Lady Garados and family?’ 

‘All of them. They’re all’ - the Superintendent hesitated 
over the word - ‘they’re all expense-and-talk-over-your- 
head,’ he said at last. ‘Glass, that’s what it is. It’s all right in 
its proper place, no doubt.’ 

‘Where’s that?’ enquired Mr Campion, side-tracked. 

‘On the stage,’ said Yeo stoutly. T like it better than 
anywhere on the stage. But when I meet it in my business 
it gets round my feet. You come and hear this chap. He 
thinks he means something in a high-class foreign way, I 
don’t doubt, but I can’t say I follow him.’ 

Mr Campion gave up thinking about his meal, and did 
what he was told. 

They found Stavros standing by a circular table in a 
small, dark room which was sometimes used for private 
dinner parties. A constable sat at the table taking notes, 
while Chief Inspector Holly stood on the hearthrug look- 
ing very neat and spare; his black hair receded sleekly from 
a pallid forehead that shone like china, and his eyes, which 
were remarkable for their coldness, looked large and blue 
and hard. On catching siglit of Stavros, Mr Campion’s fust 
impression was that he had changed, and only afterwards it 
occurred to him that he had become a private person. At 
the moment he had an entirely new dignity and a different 
courtesy in which there was nothing ingratiating; he stood 
easily, but quite still with his hands folded, and his head 
raised a little. His eyes flickered as Campion came in, but 
he did not speak. 

Holly stepped across the room to meet Yeo. ‘He has 
nothing to add,’ he murmured, lowering his voice a tone or 
two, but making no real attempt to speak in confidence, ‘his 
story remains. The last time he saw tlic deceased was on 
Sunday when she looked in on him for ten minutes or so 
in the afternoon for a chat and a sherry. When she left, she 
did not tell liim where she was going. He says he did not 
ask her.* 
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Yeo turned and looked at Stavros with gloomy specula- 
tion. ‘Don’t you want to add anything to that?’ he said. 
‘Nothing at all?’ 

The Greek grimaced nervously at Campion. ‘It is never 
easy to explain one’s exact relations with a woman, is it?* 
he said. 

Yco’s homely face cleared hopefully. ‘We’re all men of 
the world here, Mr Stavros,’ he said heartily, his fatherliness 
marred only by a gleam of j)oliceinanly eml:)arrassment. 
‘You won’t find us naiTow-minded. You just say what you 
want to.’ 

Stavros coloured und(T lus datk skin, and Campion felt 
profoundly soriy for liim. ‘I loved my wife,’ said the man 
with an effort, ‘I loved her enough to marry her. After- 
wards I still loved lier, but not so much. Slie was not a 
woman to live with every day.’ 

Hoily’s glass-cold eyes became contemptuous, while Yeo’s 
were resigned. They were i>>oth married men, and Mrs Yeo 
and Mrs Holly were ladies who could be lived with every 
day or enipliatically not at all. Stavros api)eared aware of 
the impression he was making, but he floundered stoutly 
on. 

‘We livTd very contentedly,’ he persisted, his round brown 
eyes fixed on Yeo’s beseechingly. ‘Sometimes she came to 
see me, sometimes I visited her, but we did not live in the 
same house nor did we share the same friends. We wcic 
neither of us young, wc were not unfaithful.’ 

Holly’s head was inclining more and more to one side, 
but Yeo had made up his mind to be sympathetic, and now 
did his best. 

‘Yes, I can see that,’ he said mendaciously, ‘but surely 
she’d tell you where she was going?’ 

‘Why?’ The other man seemed astonished, and Yeo was 
put out of his stride. 

‘I should have thought you’d have had a right to know,’ 
said Holly primly. 

‘But I did not want to know, I did not know where she 
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came from that afternoon; where w^e each went^ what we 
each did, was not the other’s affair.* 

The constable wrote something in his notebook in a 
scholarly long-hand, and Campion glanced over his 
shoulder. 

‘Loveless marriage’, he had written, and had drawn a 
curling line under the words. 

Mr Campion felt a trifle helpless. Yco shook his head 
sadly. ‘You can’t help us then,’ he said. ‘It’s a great pity, 
Mr Stavros. After all, a woman has been foully done to 
death, and she was your wife.’ 

‘Do you think I do not know that?’ 

The whole ro^^m was unprepared for the outburst. The 
man stood before them cracking visibly; his dignity and 
sophistication were gone, there were tears in his eyes and on 
his cheeks, and his mouth was ragged and hideous like the 
mouth of a tragedy mask. 

‘Do you think I don’t know?’ The words came in an ugly 
broken wliispcr, and he turned liis back on tliem. 

Yeo, who was by nature the kindest of men, was appalled; 
his red face became a little blue as he stepped away from 
his victim, and buttonholed Holly. 

‘Have you got the full description of the clothes she was 
wearing when he last saw her?’ he muttered, dropping his 
voice so low that it sounded like a growl. 

‘Yes. That’s been done. I’ve got a note.’ 

‘Good. Well, I think I can leave this to you. Inspector.* 
Yeo was retreating in bad order, and was not concealing the 
fact. ‘He’ll have to identify her, you know, but give him 
time; don’t hustle him, it’s only a formality. Come on, 
Campion.* 

He hurried out of the room without a backward glance 
and paused in the passage to wipe his face. 

‘There you are,* he said, ‘I told you, I don’t understand 
these damned people. There was no fake about that, he’s 
genuinely upset.* 

‘Of course he is, poor chap. He was in love with her.* 
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‘Yet he only saw her now and again. Married her, and 
didn’t live with her.’ 

‘That’s probably why.* 

‘Why what?* 

‘Why he was in love with her. I mean, perhaps that is 
how it was done. Wc haven’t got much of a line on the sort 
of woman slic actually was, you know.’ 

Yeo regarded him witli kindly regret. ‘Cynical,* he said. 
‘You may be right, but it’s not nice.* 

‘Not nice be blowcd,’ said Campion stung to inelegance. 
‘This man found iie’d married a woman whom he loved 
sometimes, therefore lie saw her sometimes. Eminently 
sensible. What you don’t seem to have asked liim is why 
she called.* 

The Superintendent appeared out of his depth. ‘Didn’t 
she ever look up her husband?’ he enquired innocently. 

‘I don’t know, but I vshould think they usually met by 
appointment. I mean, that sort ol relationship would re- 
quire a certain amount of mutual tact, wouldn’t it? En- 
visage it.* 

‘1 can’t,* said Yeo, ‘And if my missus heard you talking, 
she’d put you across her knee. Still, go on; I’m not too old 
to leai'n.* 

‘Weil, I don’t know,’ said Campion again, ‘but it sounds 
to me as though either he [)honcd her or slie him, and they 
had a week-end together occasionally. I dorVt swear it 
worked like this, but if she dropped in for ten minutes 
suddenly 1 should say it was to tcdl liim something she’d 
rather not mention on the plroric. That’s the impression I 
get.* 

‘Wry French,* commented the Superintendent. 

‘Not really,’ said Mr Campion. 

‘Very' well, I’ll look into it.* Yeo was grudging. ‘All the 
same it seems a funny thing for me to ask a man - wiry his 
wife went to sec him.’ He shook his head darkly. ‘You 
don’t know what we’ve got to contend with,* he said. ‘Not 
all the evil in the world is on the Continent, and what have 
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I got to do now? Trot along to see that terrifying woman/ 

‘T.ady Car ados?’ 

‘Yes. We’ve got to go over her place with a tootli-comb 
for the rest of Mrs Stavros’s clothes. She can’t have come 
in out of the street in a niglitdress. In the ordinary way 
I should leave that to someone else, but this is very special, 
and in police work the higher the rank of the bobby the 
thicker the kid gloves, or that’s the theory. I doubt if it’s 
true.’ 

‘Suppose you don’t find the missing clothes at Lady 
Carados’s house?’ enquired Campion. 

Yeo cocked an eye at him. ‘Then we shall make a bee-line 
for her son’s piace,’ he said. ‘Somebody smothered that 
woman knowing what he was doing. We shall get him, 
you know, Campion, and when we’ve got him we shall hang 
him.’ 

Mr Campion glanced at the powerful figure with sudden 
gravity, 

‘I back you,’ he said soberly. 

Yeo grunted. ‘I’m glad to hear it,’ he observed. ‘We’ve 
got more on hand than you realize, my lad. Now you get 
back to your young lady, and don’t forget I expect co- 
operation/ 

‘You’ll get it,’ said Campion. ‘Sec you at Philippi.’ 

‘It’s called the “Coach and Horses”/ murmured the 
Superintendent. ‘Up the wrong end of Early Street. Any 
time just before ten. So long/ 

Mr Campion went back to the now practically deserted 
restaurant, and glancing across the room to his table saw 
as he had feared that all traces of the meal had been cleared 
away. Susan was still there, though, but she was not alone. 
A young man in green khaki was sitting beside her. Mr 
Campion had only seen Don Evers once before*, and then 
not in tfie happiest circumstances, but he had no difficulty 
in recognizing him ; the youngster had a distinctive appear- 
ance and now, when he was paler than he had been on the 
doorstep of the flat in Bottle Street, his natural good looks 
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had asserted themselves. He looked older than his years, 
and the strong lines which would one day lend character to 
his face showed faintly under his fair skin. 

Susan was watching him with tragedy in her eyes. They 
were both unaware of their surroundings and were alone 
togetlier. 

Rlr Campion forbore to interrupt. He chose a table some 
distance away and sat down, and the olil waiter, who could 
still talk too imjmisively, came shambling uj) to him. Mr 
Campion accepted his ultimatum that coffee alone or with 
a liqueur was the best that could be done for him, and was 
sniffing something which he trusted devoutly was not medi- 
cated paraffin before he ventured a casual ciuestion. 

‘Seen Mrs Stavros lately?’ 

The watery eyes regarded him furtively. ‘Not since the 
quarrel, sir,’ said the old man. ‘That was some days ago. 
Sunday, I think.’ 



Chapter Ten 


Mr Campion remained looking into those sunken and 
watery eyes for some little time. Then he set down his glass. 

‘Quarrels do occur,’ he said vaguely; ‘ a plate or two 
smashed here and there, what does it matter?’ 

‘Oh, it wasn’^ that sort of quarrel, sir.’ The old man 
hesitated. He seemed a little at sea, and Campion lit a 
cigarette with great care and concentration. The waiter 
drifted away, played with some crockery on a side table, 
came half-way back, changed his mind, and shambled to 
the entrance where, after a brief survey of the weather, he 
appeared to reach a decision. He came stumbling back to 
Campion. 

‘Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned it, sir,’ lie said, 
fluttering before the table. ‘It was just a few high words. 
Not really high, either. Not high at all now I come to think 
of it.’ 

‘About a foot ?’ enquired Campion with apparent serious- 
ness. 

I’he other man stared at him, dawning suspicion on his 
crumpled face. ‘I’m old,’ he said, ‘things kind of slip out. 
They didn’t ought to, but I’m not used to London, and well, 
you might say my old tongue, that runs away with me.’ 

‘Where do you come from?’ said Campion. ‘Sudbury?’ 

The decrepit figure gaped at him. ‘I wasn’t born far from 
there,’ he said. ‘Perhaps I’ve served you somewhere? Do 
you recognize me?’ 

‘Only in a general way,’ murmured his guest. ‘You’re 
never bored for long, are you?’ 

‘Bored, sir?’ 
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‘Gravelled for lack of excitement. Things happen when 
you’re around, and if tlicy don’t you help them on.’ 

The old man looked at him steadily, and there was a glint 
of wicked amusement deep in die faded eyes. He picked up 
an empty glass and began to polish it. 

‘That weren’t much of a cjuarrel,’ he said. ‘It was what 
she said to him when she left that made me wonder, espe- 
cially when 1 heard she’d been found gorn.’ 

‘Corn?’ 

‘Dead, sir.’ 

‘Oh, I see. Well, what did she say when she left?’ 

The waiter hesitated, apparently not to waste any satis- 
faction there might be in the situation. 

‘I wouldn’t like to go to the police because of my job, 
you see,’ he said. 

‘What do you think I am?’ 

The sinful old face cracked into a purely yokel smile. 

‘Not a policeman, sir,’ he said. ‘Quite likely you’re as 
curious as what 1 am, but like me, you ain’t a policeman. 
I’ll tell you what she said. Up here people don’t take the 
notice that we used to in the country; up here it’s all mind 
your own business, and I dessay no one but me realized that 
when the lady and her husband was talking together on 
Sunday, they was riled, but I did. They w^ent into his little 
office and had quite a noise together.* 

‘Noise?’ 

‘Well, a row', sir. At least I think so, because when they 
came out she was red in the face and nearly crying, and 
when she left she s.iid : ‘Good-bye, then, I can’t promise 
nothing. You don’t understand, I can’t promise nothing.’ 
Those were her actual words.’ 

Mr Campion doubted it, but he susj)ected the sense was 
correct. 

‘It made me think,’ said the waiter, ‘especially now she’s 
gorn. IV hat couldn’t she promise? That’s getting on my 
mind. I’d like to know' that’. He spoke with such genuine 
wdstfulness that Mr Campion smiled. ^ 
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‘What’s your name?’ he enquired. 

‘I couldn’t go to no Cour4; to give evidence.’ 

‘I doubt if you’d be asked to.’ 

‘I’d say I coiJdn’t remember.’ 

‘I’m sure you would.’ 

‘Very well, then. Me name’s Fred Parker.’ 

'Really.’ Mr Campion seemed delighted. ‘Any - er - 
nickname?’ 

Mr Parker’s old eyes narrowed. ‘No,’ he said. ‘No nick- 
name; only Fred. Well, perhaps you’d like your bill, sir? 
You’re paying for the young lady you came in with, are 
you?’ 

‘It’s the curtom of the country,’ agreed Mr Campion, 
glancing across the room to where Susan’s fair head was 
drooping a little. 

‘Yes, so it is, sir,’ said tlie aged Fred idiotically. ‘Let’s 
see; that’s the young lady talking to the American oflicer 
ov^er there, isn’t it? Table Twelve, sir.’ 

He spoke so innocently and with such a sliow of dodder- 
ing inefficiency that despite his recent discovery Mr Cam- 
pion was almost taken in by tlic technique. 

‘Tliat would be the young lady advertised to marry Lord 
Carados, woukln’t it? A very pretty young lady, if I may 
say so. I recognized her as soon as she came in; that’s w'hy 
I was so \ipset when I made the slip I did, sir.’ He raised 
his eyes and again llic dreadful thirst for entertainment 
flickered in them. 

‘Yes. Vv^ell, you’re a piize specimen,’ said Campion. ‘Tell 
me, do you ever get into serious trouble?’ 

Old Fred permitted himself an evil chuckle. It was sound- 
less, and involved the display of a dreadful assortment of 
tooth stumps. 

‘You will have your joke, sir,’ he said. ‘I’m only an old 
man interested in what I sec. I’m very car' Tal who I talk 
to, very careful.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it.’ Mr Campion sounded sincere. 
‘Otherwise even in times like these I should think Mr 
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Stavros might regret transporting you from the “Eastern 
Lion”, or whatever it was.’ 

‘The “Totham Sun”, sir; 1 was there for years. A veiy 
(lull place it was compared to this one. No, it’s not Mr 
Stavros I have to watcli out for.’ Fred was reilcctive. ‘No, 
it’s that Mr Pirri, the other partner. He ain’t the person 
to come up against in a liurry.’ 

Mr Campion grinned. ‘Tliank you for the tip,’ he 
said. 

‘No, thank you, sir,’ die old man said, and hurled him- 
self oil down tlie room laughing. When he i (‘tinned and 
his client had done what was expected of him, Campion 
ventured a single c| nest ion. 

‘Just to satisfy an academic curiosity, do you know who 
I am?’ lie eiKiUiied. 

Old l’r(‘c) j)<uiscd, and the desire to score wrestled visibly 
with hi s native caution. 

‘I did ask about you, sir/ he said at last. ‘As soon as 
the police gentleman came in 1 did ask who you was. They 
told me in the kitchen. T he head waiter recugm/ed you; 
he used to serve you bcfoie the war.’ 

‘I see. And so you thought I was the person to honour 
with a few confidences. Dear rnc, you don’t miss much, do 
yoe ?’ 

‘No, 1 don’t, sir.’ He took the observation as a tribute. 
‘Very little. Very little indccrd. By tiie way, sir, there’s one 
thing I ougiit to have told you before; that American gentle- 
man over dune, sitting with your young lady guest, sir, he 
came in asking for vou and I took him over to the young 
lady.’ Idle watery glance wa.s fixed hopefully on Campion’s 
face. T thought it would be all riglit, sir, because he’s been 
in here with lu^r before, several times." He waited a moment 
to see the effect of this latest depth charge, and then sidled 
off with surprising s[K!Ctd. 

Campion watclied him pause before the two young peojjle 
at the far table. They came back to earth reluctantly, and 
turned round. Don came over immediately, Susan following 
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him; they were both apologetic, and both pathetically 
grateful. 

‘We had no idea you were back ...* 

‘Have you been here long?’ 

‘I don’t know what you’ll think of us 

Susan’s natural frankness suddenly asserted itself amid 
the polite chatter. ‘You’re all right,’ she said, dropping 
her hand on his sleeve. ‘I like you. What have you been 
doing - digesting?’ 

‘That’s a pretty fantasy,’ said Campion with apprecia- 
tion. ‘No, I’ve been talking to the aged Fred. He’s a coun- 
tryman.’ 

‘A hick, is he?’ Don was interested. ‘I thought he couldn’t 
be a natural part of the scenery. He’s j^retty terrible, in my 
opinion.* 

‘Not a beautiful thing,’ Mr Campion agreed. ‘Sees him- 
self as the Hand of Fate. He says you were looking for me, 
Lieutenant.’ 

‘He is. He came looking for you but found me instead.’ 
Susan was still of an age to blush violently, Campion noticed 
with interest. ‘Now, I’ve got to go. I’m horribly late, I see. 
Thank you so much, Mr Campion. I’m afraid I’m a rotten 
guest, but you’re the nicest host I’ve ever met. I can’t tell 
you how tremendously grateful I am to you.’ 

She paused and stood looking at him, her eyes shining. 
‘I wish I could help,’ she said impulsively. ‘There is one 
thing. Lugg is terribly fond of his pig, Mr Campion, really 
terribly fond; I think he’d risk anything for it.’ 

Campion, who had risen to take her hand, looked down 
at her sharply. 

‘Oh, would he?’ he said. ‘Thank you, Susan, That’s 
worth knowing.’ 

Don escorted her to the doorway and whepf he came back 
he was frowning. ‘I owe you a debt of gratitude, sir,’ he 
said with that transatlantic formality so much more strict 
than anything in England. ‘I’m afraid I upset your 
luncheon party.’ 
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‘Not at all/ said Campion. ‘The police didn’t help it, 
you know.* 

Don shook his young head. ‘It’s a very disturbing busi- 
ness/ he said, ‘and I’m afraid you'll think the rccjuest I’m 
going to make rather ilippant in the circumstances. As a 
matter of fact I hardly know how to apj^roach you, but i 
just want to ask you to join me at a very special little party 
here tonight.’ 

Mr Campion, who had envisaged many requests, but not 
tliis one, appeared l^oth gratified and surprised. Don foie- 
stalled his polite murmur. 

‘I guess I’d better exj^lain/ he said. ‘I believe we have 
a mutual friend in Mr Theodore Bush.’ 

Campion sighed. It was not his beaux yeux after all. 
‘Yes/ he said. ‘I saw him here as a matter of fact about 
an hour and a half ago,’ 

‘I know you did. He phoned me as soon as he left here 
and told me to come right along and not take no for an 
answer,’ Don was looking both gloomy and pieoccupied. 
‘I’m afraid the wliole thing sounds crazy to you with so 
imicli serious business going on all around/ he went on. 
‘It does to me, but ({uite apart from the real lousiness abroad 
a whole scries of silly little things, some of them pretty 
serious and some of them pietty small, seem to be happen- 
ing in this town at top speed.’ 

Campion smiled at him from behind his spectacles. ‘I 
know/ he said. ‘I’ve not been back for twenty-four hours 
yet, but already' I’ve noticed a certain March-hare quality; 
a sinister March hare, if I may say so, about the old home. 
It’s very odd. Rather alarming.’ 

‘Oh, so it’s not always like this?’ Don ajjpeared relieved 
to hear it. 

‘Not at such speed/ said Mr Campion cautiously. ‘All 
the same. I’d like to come to the party. What is Theo up 
to? Not brewing his own, I hope?’ 

‘No, I don’t think it’s come to that yet.’ Don was laugh- 
ing. ‘Mr Bush takes his liquor seriously/ he said, ‘and 
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that’s how I come into the story. You see, my father is 
Richard Caxton Evers.’ 

‘Is he, by Jove.’ Mr Campion’s expression became 
intelligent. ‘lie’s Theo’s only serious rival in the civilized 
world, I believe. They run neck and neck, don’t they, for 
the ultimate arch-connoisseur stakes?’ 

‘I don’t know if Dad would concede that,’ said Don, 
grinning. ‘He certainly has a healthy respect for Mr Bush’s 
opinions. I don’t know a tiling about wine myself; I 
imagine our lot feels it has something else to worry about, 
but I’ve gotten myself mixed up in it at the moment. I’ll 
tell you. The man who keeps this place is a little guy called 
Stavros and he sold me a case of Burgundy; at least, he 
sold me a couple of bottles and told me he could get me 
three dozen if 1 wanted it. He wasn’t actually exorbitant as 
things go over here now, yet it was clear that we were deal- 
ing in something pretty special.’ 

Mr Campion nodded to show intelligence, and tlie boy 
continued. 

‘It’s a very ordinary story,’ lie said, ‘so far. Here’s where 
it takes a new turn. Although I’m the complete novice 
where wine is concerned I liave been brought up by my old 
man, and I realized that if this bottle was half as good as 
Stavros said it was, then some sort of homage was due to it.’ 
He glanced up and his eyes were shy and amused. Cam- 
pion began to like him. ‘I did what I thought I ought to,’ 
said the Lieutenant. ‘I took up an option on the three cases 
and I told Stavros to put the two bottles by for me, since I 
knew this spot of leave was due, and meanwhile I’d men- 
tioned it in my letter home. It was something I could tell 
Dad which couldn’t worry the censor.’ 

‘^Vas your father interested?’ 

‘Interested? He sent me a cable. It was sometiung like 
this : Contact Theodore Bush concerning buttle you hold 
stop if genuine which unlikely most remat kahle stop Bush 
reliable judgment second to mine if he recommends expense 
immaterial and congratulations stop wish 1 were with 
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Don broke off laughing. ‘He’s a grand old enthusiast/ he 
said, ‘but he’s not usually so excited. I got in touch with 
Bush at once and he was even more het up; in fact, he went 
off the deep end and set about making a little “do” of it. I 
feel I’ve produced the elixir of life, or something. We’ie 
meeting in a room upstairs at lialf after seven.’ 

‘What fun,’ said Mr Campion. ‘Dear me, this is the 
first remotely jolly story I’ve heard since I got home. What 
are the magic words on the label?’ 

‘Ah, this is where it gets mysterious,’ said Don, ‘or at 
least, I tliiiik so. It’s a Vosne dated 1904, and it’s called *'Les 
Enjants Doux"\* 

Mr Campion looked blank. ‘I haven’t my snob book by 
me,’ he said, ‘but tlie year is classic. Frankly I’ve never 
heard of the vineyard. Wlio are tlic shippers?’ 

‘None mentioned.’ Don was apologetic. ‘And they may 
be 'riic Old Minoan Bathtub Company, so I warn you. I’ve 
never heard of Les Enfants either: it’s not in any of the 
books and I asked a very decent firm of wine merchants 
about it and they’d never heard of it. lint D.id lias, you see, 
and so has Bush, and they ought to know.* 

‘Oh Lord, yes, they know,’ said Campion, ‘and the 
great moment is tonight, is it? I'm tremendously llattered 
and all that, but with all due deference why do I get 
asked ?’ 

Don looked at him helplessly, ‘Frankly, I don’t 
know,’ he said, ‘but I’ll certainly be very glad to have 
you come.’ 

‘That’s very handst^me of you,’ said Campion sincerely. 
‘Who are tlie party? You, me, and Theo?’ 

‘Well, no, unfortunately.’ Don was growing visibly more 
and more embarrassed. ‘You see it began by Mr Bush 
arranging that he and I should investigate alone; then he 
felt we ought to have another expert whose name I forget, 
and just now he told me that he’d got hold of Carados, and 
that I was to use every wile I could think of to get you to be 
present also.’ 
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‘My poor chap/ said Mr Campion with genuine sym- 
pathy. ‘Do you want to entertain all these strangers?’ 

The young soldier passed his hand over his fair hair. 
‘Well, that’s another awkward angle/ he said. ‘In the 
beginning it was definitely my party, but since then Mr 
Bush has sort of appropriated it. I protested, but he 
wouldn’t take “no” for an answer; yet he insisted that I 
should ask you. It’s all a little peculiar, but since Dad put 
me on to him ... you see?’ 

‘Exactly/ agreed Mr Campion. ‘Odder and odder. This 
isn't like Theo, you know. He’s up to something.’ 

‘I wondered/ the boy said. ‘He seemed a rather formal 
person when I fi^jt met him. I wouldn’t expect him to be 
so unorthodox.’ 

‘No/ said Campion, ‘nor would I. No, this is some- 
thing interesting. You can’t remember who the other expert 
is, can you? You sec, neither Johnny nor myself could 
qualify as judges.’ 

Don shook his head. T’m soriy, I can’t/ he said. ‘He 
was some notability, but the name’s gone clean out of iny 
mind. You know Carados, then?’ 

‘Yes/ said Mr Campion, adding presently, ‘you’ll find 
his inclusion a little awkward, won’t you?’ 

‘Awkward? You’re telling me.’ The cry was heart- 
felt and the young man sat silent for some moments. 
‘I don’t know how great a friend of Susan’s you are/ he 
said at last, ‘I’m afraid we weren’t talking about you just 
now.’ 

‘Er - no/ murmured Mr Campion. ‘No, I don’t suppose 
you were.’ 

The boy smiled at him briefly and hurried on. ‘I had a 
letter from her thix morning written after I saw her yester- 
day and it knocked me endways. She said I wasn’t to see 
her again; she’d made up her mind to go througn with this 
marriage. I spent the morning fooling around wondering 
what I’d better do when old man Bush, whom I’d forgotten, 
telephoned me at the hotel and told me to come here to find 
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you. He happened to mention that you were with Susan 
- I came.’ 

The statement was in the nature of a confession and Mr. 
Campion ackno\vIedgcd it gracefully. T trust things are 
more satisfactory now/ he ventured. 

T don’t know.’ Don was dubious, but game. ‘The 
wedding is postponed anyway, which is something. I’m not 
lying down until I’ve got to. Susan has a darned good 
reason for her present attitude, unfortunately. I don’t like 
it, naturally, but I do see what she means. She’s a sweet kid, 
one in a million.* 

Mr Campion liked his attitude and wished him luck. 
Aloud, he said casually : 

‘You met her through Eve Snow, didn’t you?’ 

‘Llh-huh. Only three weeks ago. Gwenda Onycr intro- 
duced me to Eve and Eve introduced me to Susan all in 
one evening. After that - well, you know how these things 
happen.’ 

Mr Campion did indeed, but he did not say so. He was 
frowning. ‘Eve didn’t put you on to Gwenda?’ 

‘No, the other way round. I got to know Mrs Onyer 
when I first came over here through some friends of my 
mother’s. Do you know her?’ 

‘Not well.’ 

‘Slie’s a (jucer woman, or at least I thought so. She didn’t 
take any notice of me when I first met her, and I thought 
she’d forgotten me. But quite three months after she sud- 
denly hunted me up and carried me olT to meet Eve Snow 
at the Royal Alexa^jdia Theatre. I’ve never ceased to be 
grateful to her, because after that I got invited to the supper 
party here at which I met Susan.* 

T see/ said Mr Campion slowly as he studied the table- 
cloth. ‘I see ... Good Lord !* 

The exclamation escaped him involuntarily, and both 
men sprang to their feet as the room was fiUed with angry 
noise. A service door had burst open and through it hurtled 
two shouting figures. The first was a stranger; he came back- 
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ing in, his lanky figure, clad in disreputable grey trousers 
and a sweater, looking out of place in the elegant dining- 
room. Stavros followed him, apparently with intent to kill; 
his arm was raised, his face white witli fury, and his small 
eyes blazing. They were bellowing at each other in several 
different languages, and the din was increased by the ex- 
cited chatter of the staff in the passage behind them. 
Through the swinging doors, Campion caught a glimpse of 
blue uniforms as tlie police struggled to get by in the 
narrow way. 

‘Look out, he’s got a knife,’ said Don, and plunged 
forward just as Stavros’s victim turned to ily. In his alarm 
the man caught his foot in a table-cloth and brought down 
a mass of silver and glass across liis path. He stumbled over 
the debris and fell sprawling. Stavros must have been upon 
him in a moment, had it not been for Don who cauglit him, 
and stripping the knife from his liand sent it spinning across 
the room. 

Meanwhile Campion had coffared tlie stranger, and, by 
the time a very angry Holly with a detective sergeant and 
constable behind liim canic striding up, the enemies were 
both on their feet facing one another, eacli held firmly by 
experienced captors. As soon as he was disarmed, the rage 
died out of Stavros. He stood drooping, his face grey and 
his shoulders limp. 

‘That settles it,’ said Holly to Stavros. ‘You’re under 
arrest, and about time too.’ 

‘I don’t charge him.’ The man in the sweater drew him- 
self away from Campion and began hitching his clothes into 
position. T don’t charge him,’ he said. ‘We were having 
a friendly argument on our own premises; you can’t do any- 
thing. I don’t charge him.’ 

He had an unexpected voice, very high and shrill, incon- 
gruous in one of his ai)pearance; but there was nothing 
absurd in his argument, and Holly was discomfited. 

‘Do you always have your friendly arguments with 
knives?’ he enquired. 
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‘Sometimes we do/ said the man in a sweater, in his 
high belligerent voice. ‘Why not? That’s all right if we 
don’t use them. There’s no wound on me, is tliere? You 
can’t touch him if I don’t charge him, and 1 don’t.’ 

At this point it occurred to Mr Campion that they must 
be dealing with the redoubtable Mr I^irri. 

‘You must frighten each otlicr occasionally, I suppose?’ 
he suggested mildly. 

Pirri swung round to look at him and saw him clearly 
for tlie first time during the incident. He stood staring, 
and his brown eyes widened visibly. Mr Campion was 
taken aback himself. Although it is not possible to identify 
positively any man of whom one has sc(‘n no more than a 
single eye, and that reflected in tlie driving miiror of a 
taxi-cab, yet one may still entertain very pow(a’ful sus- 
picions. The more he thought of it the rnoie certain he was 
that Iierc was liis assailant of the evening before. He re- 
mained silent, and Pirri turned on Stavros. 

‘Who is this?’ lie demanded. 

‘An old customer/ said Stavros dully, ‘a good old 
customer.’ 

Pirri stared at Campion again, his expression frankly 
incredulous. Finally he shrugged his shoulders and walked 
back the way he had come. In the doorway lie paused, and 
addressed Holly: 

‘I don’t make any charge/ he said firmly. ‘No charge 
whatever.’ 

He went on in to the back of the house, and at a nod 
from Holly the detective sergeant closed on Stavros. ‘I’m 
afraid you’ll have to come w'ith me and do what we’ve got 
to do/ he said. Stavros nodded* he looked broken and 
exhausted. ‘I’ll come/ he said. 

Holly let the little procession pass out of the room before 
he went over to Campion and Don Iweis. ‘These damned 
foreigners/ he said. ‘We’re trying to get this chap to go 
down and identify his wife, and on the way he suddenly secs 
his partner and makes a inuiderous assault on him. Then 
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the partner won’t prefer a charge. They’re all alike; utterly 
unbalanced.’ 

‘Maybe he suspects his partner of having something to 
do with the death of his wife,’ said Don. 

‘Might be that.’ Holly was non-committal, ‘He just saw 
him and rushed at him, and now the partner seems to 
suggest he often did it.’ 

Mr Campion nodded to Holly and took Don’s arm. 

‘I think you know ...’ he murmured, 

‘I’m with you,’ agreed the young man promptly, and 
they w'cnt out into the cold sunshine together. ‘I suppose 
that all meant something to you,’ said Don diffidently, as 
they walked down the narrow road. ‘Being uninitiated I 
just get the impression that cvery'one’s gone clean crazy 
around here.’ 

‘Not everyone,’ said Mr Campion seriously. ‘Not every- 
one, but someone has, you know; someone has, and I’m 
open to Ijet it’s not our friend Stavros.’ 



Chalkier Elevoi 


If Mr Campion had not been reco.c[ni'/cd as a valued friend 
by Tally Warlock, the stage doorkeeper at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, it is (juite possible that the 
incident which first shocked him and then made him so 
angry would never have occurred. However, as soon as he 
presented himself in the concrete corridor at the seamy side 
of the footlights, Taffy put out his dusty head and greeted 
him with such unalTected joy that Camj)ion (who had not 
after all so far received quite that wt^lcome home to which 
every returning warrior has a riglit) was touched, albeit in 
every sense of the word. 

Taffy was so certain that Miss Snow would be as de- 
lighted to see Mr Campion as he was himself, that despite 
one of the strictest rules of the theatre, he sent him on down 
the staircase without bothering to announce him. 

The matinee was well advanced into tlie second act, and 
from far away beyond the singh' bare bulb which marked a 
turn in the passage, came the first sound of tlie Mommas 
Utility Baby Gets a Riveter^ s Lullaby number, which was 
Eve's high spot in tlie middle of the show. Campion did not 
recognize it, although tliC rhythmic clanging interested him, 
and he did not realize that it was Miss Snow herself who was 
leading the chorus. He went along to the star's dressing- 
room, found her card upon the door, and knocked. 

The door was opened abruptly and Stanislaus Oates 
looked out at him. The two old friends stared at each other 
with exactly the same degree of guarded casualness, and 
even then the situation might have been saved had not 
Johnny appeared behind Oates. 
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‘Oh hello, Campion,’ he said blankly. ‘Come in.’ He 
was more transparent than they were and it was evident that 
he was put out; ‘caught out’ was perhaps the more correct 
term, and Campion, wliose first impression was that the 
Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department had for 
some reason or other decided to arrest the Marquess of 
Carados in person, began to understand that it was not 
nearly as easy as that. 

Oates opened the door a little wider for him to enter. He 
was not at all pleased. Campion, who had known him well 
lor close on seventeen years, was in no doubt about it. They 
were all three embarrassed and the newcomer did his best 
to withdraw. 

‘I dropped in to say hello to Eve/ he said. ‘I didn’t 
realize it was a party.’ 

‘It’s not,’ said the Chief. T’m just going. Miss Snow 
will forgive me if I don’t wait for her. Say good-bye for me, 
Carados, will you?’ 

‘All right.’ Johnny sounded dubious. ‘All right,’ he 
repeated, adding suddenly, ‘you’d better take these, hadn’t 
you?’ 

He gathered several papers from the settee in the corner 
where the two had apparently been sitting together, and 
handed them over. The Chief took them awkwardly, and 
his melancholy eyes met Mr Campion’s own for an instant. 
Mr Campion had seen so many police memorandum slips 
in his time that he could hardly fail to recognize a bundle 
of them when they were passed under his nose, but he 
looked obligingly stupid. Oates was not deceived, and he 
nodded to him briefly as he thrust the packet into his breast 
pocket. 

T don’t want you to leave London,’ he murmured. ‘Your 
train will wait.’ 

It was said with belligerent jocularity, and Campion 
understood how ill at ease he was. The entire incident was 
very unlike Oates; for the life of him Campion could not 
help conveying his astonishment. The Chiefs face darkened. 
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‘Well, good-bye/ he said, and hurried off. 

It was a retreat, and Campion, the mildest of men, was 
first shocked and then made angry. This was too much like 
a secret rendezvous with a suspected person for it to pass 
without an explanation, if he was to consider himself in 
any way a party to the investigation. If he was not to be 
such a party, tlien why tliis infernal curtailing of his long 
overdue lca\'e? His face grew hard and he eyed Carados, 
who was standing with his hands in liis pockets, surveying 
him gloomily. 

Johnny did not speak, and the silence went on for a long 
time until Campion broke it himself. 

‘I believe we’re dining together tonight,’ he said. 

‘Are we?’ Carados raised his big head at the words and 
a smile of sudden friendliness spread over his face. T say, I 
am glad about that. Bush got hold of you, did he? What 
do you think of the story?’ 

‘About the odd bottle of X, the mystery wine?’ 

‘Yes, what do you make of it? Queer, eh?’ 

Campion was surprised. It had been an inteicsting little 
tale of a mild and gentlemanly kind, but when it was super- 
imposed on a murder hunt and flanked by the most 
devastating conflict of all time, it seemed to him that it 
lost its piquancy. He was on the point of saying so when 
Carados forestalled him. 

‘It is extraordinary,’ he said. ‘I’m damned glad you’re 
coming, Campion.’ 

The thin man in the spectacles regarded his friend in 
astonishment. For a man wdio was a fair suspect for murder 
and had just had his wcdiling postponed on those grounds, 
he seemed to be engrossed in peculiar trivialities. Johnny 
walked up and down the room. 

‘Theo tells me the lad concerned is that youngster who’s 
pinched my Susan,’ he said suddenly. He sounded cheerful 
if not particularly at ease, and Campion took off his spec- 
tacles the better to see him. 

‘I’ve just left Evers now,’ he said at last. ‘Nice, I thought.’ 
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‘Is he?’ Johnny seemed glad to hear it. ‘I must meet 
him. You think he’s sound, do you? It matters to me quite 
a lot.’ 

The enquiry was convincingly genuine and Campion did 
hishc'U. 

‘1 didn’t look at his teeth or his bank balance/ he said 
primly, ‘but I liked him.’ 

‘Good. Good.’ Johnny Garados rattled tlie coins in his 
pocket and began to wliistle softly. ‘I liope to God he’s a 
<^cccnt bloke/ he went on presently. ‘I shan’t part without 
a hell of a row if I don’t approve, you know. She’s got no 
people now except that old lion fish of a father; Tom always 
did say tiic old man needed a keeper, and my liat, how right 
he was. Tom was her husband, by the way, wrote himself 
off about a year ago. Best kid I ever knew.’ 

T had lunch with Mrs Shering/ said Campion. 

‘Did you?’ Jolinny paused in his walk and looked 
round. 

‘Good chap. I was worrying about her. I haven’t seen her 
since tlic wedding fiz/le. Slic’s a pet, isn’t she?’ He sigliccl. 
‘I had luncli with papa, laying mines for the police, lie’s 
magnificent at sea, I believe; there’s room there for his 
methods, no doubt. VVe lu.nched at Black’s - not his ele- 
ment.’ 

Campion said nothing at all, his face was expressionless, 
and for a while it seemed that Caraclos had forgotten him. 
But after a time he sat down opposite liim on the dressing- 
table chair and faced liim. He looked younger tlian Cam- 
pion had ever seen him, and tliere was a startled expression 
in his grey-blue eyes. His question was unexpected. 

‘Campion/ he said, ‘when you were out there on the 
Continent did you ev^er feel you were actively at war?’ 

After a long moment of self-control Mr Campion said 
affably : 

‘You ring a faint bell.’ 

Carados did not smile; his strong sensitive face remained 
anxious. ‘Well, tlien/ he said, ‘in tliat case you know what 
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a lot of people around here don’t know^ and that is, that 
when one is actively at war one simply does the most ex- 
pedient thing. Ordinary peace-time considerations and 
institutions come to look a bit remote; pleasant and good 
and all that, but luxurious and impractical, don’t they?’ 

Campion thought he understood him. He looked up 
nervously, wondering how far lie was going. ‘Yes, I know,’ 
he said briefly. 

‘Well, there you are,' said Johnny. ‘It’s a relief to find 
someone informed. That’s the devil of it over here just now. 
We’re all mixed up in this country; the people who are 
actively fighting are living at home alongside the people 
who aren’t. Out there you were at least all on the one job.’ 
He got up and grinned. T’ve only seen all this in the last 
day or so,’ he said. 

Campion sat looking at him. It was quite true, of course, 
it was a sidelight on the times which had not occurred to 
him before. He went on turning over the present situation 
in liis mind. 

‘Johnny,’ he said suddenly, ‘do you think that woman 
was killed in your room because of this projected wed- 
ding?’ 

Carados met his eyes, and let his own drop before them. 
‘What can I think?’ he said. ‘I don’t care why, it’s who 
I’m worrying about.’ 

He turned away to resume his tiger walk up and down 
the room. ‘When sophisticated peojile do crack, they crack 
to pieces,’ he said, ‘What’s frightening me is tliis. I’m 
beginning to believe that one of us has gone mad. I’ve 
tried to make it mean sometiiing else, but it doesn’t add up 
any other way.’ 

Campion remained silent for some time. A little more 
light was filtering into the picture in his mind, but even so 
it was by no means clear while there was one great glaring 
unlikelihood in the story which he could not bring himself 
to swallow. He turned to an easier subject. 

‘What was she like?’ he asked. ‘What sort of a woman?’ 
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‘Wlio? Moppet?’ Johnny frowned. ‘Oh she was all 
right, you know,’ he said. ‘A jolly, vulgar little person with 
an interesting approach. You always felt she was just about 
to be terribly witty and yet she never was. She had an 
indescribable promise of romance, too, which turned out to 
be rather prim sentimentality; and yet you felt kindly 
towards her. The worst thing I remember about her was 
her energy, but I can’t see anyone killing her for that. 
Besides, she was one of those people you like even when 
you can’t stand them about any longer.’ 

‘Tliat’s what Stavros said,’ murmured Campion. ‘He 
said one couldn’t live with her eveiy day, but he only 
found that out after he’d married her.’ 

‘Married her?’ Carados was staring at Campion in 
amazement. ‘Are you talking about Stavros at the 
Minoan?* 

‘Yes. She was his wife. He married her at the beginning 
of the war. Didn’t you know?’ 

‘No, I didn’t know anything about her.’ A wave of pure 
relief passed over his face. ‘I say, are you sure about 
that?’ 

‘Certain. The police know all about it.’ 

‘Oates didn’t know.’ Johnny was frowning again and the 
dull wretchedness returned to his face. ‘He’d have told me.’ 

Campion shrugged his shoulders. ‘The report may be 
waiting for him.’ 

‘Maybe. Maybe. I hope you’re right. Campion. If this 
is true it’s a break. It means there’s a chance tl)at the whole 
thing comes from outside.’ He broke off and stood looking 
at the other man. ‘Well, I’ll see you tonight th(‘n,’ he said. 
‘This is good news. I was in a flat spin, absolut('ly bags of 
panic, and now I do see there is just a chance I may have 
been mistaken ... Oh, hello, Bvc.’ 

‘Ihdlo. I’m sorry but I must change. Albert, n-y dear, 
I didn’t know you were here. How are you?* Miss Snow 
came in with a rush, followed by the consecjnential Mrs 
Phipps, who had been her dresser for years. Her squeaky 
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voice, so much beloved by her enormous public, expressed 
every shade of her suqu ise and pleasure, and Campion was 
warmed by it. 

Eve was tired, but triumphant, and she made an absurd 
and attractive figure in a small, white boiler suit and a 
baby’s bonnet; her fare was painted like a doll’s, arid from 
her hand hunq; a little silver hammer trimmed with bells. 
She kissed All Campion perfunctorily, and waved aside liis 
excuses. 

‘No, darlinq, don’t go,’ slie said. ‘I want to talk to you. 
Phippy, you take these, and I’ll do my face.* filie sat down 
at the mirror, wliile Mis Phijjps, wlio n'ininded everybody 
of a hare in ])ettir'oats, moved around her in efficient 
bounds. When she was covered with a barber’s ra]je Eve 
plunged her hands in the cold cream. 

‘You got rid of th(‘ policeman, Johnn/?’ she encjuired. 
It was hvr first dln'ct remark to him, and it came to Air 
Campion that a low was in progn^ss. 

‘Yes,’ said folinny. 

‘Well, is everything all right?’ 

‘Aly dearest girl, I don’t know.’ He looked down at her 
as she sat smearing the grease thickly over her month and 
eyebrows. ‘I don’t know,’ he repeated. ‘Thank you for 
letting me see liim here. Good-bye, Campion, see you to- 
night.’ 

He was gone before either of them realized it, and tlie 
door snapped shut bcdiind him. Eve did not speak, and 
Campion h«ad re-seated himself on the couch a few feet 
away from her before he realized that she was crying. He 
got up and drf^pptd a hand on her slioulfler. 

T think I’d better clear off,’ he said awkwardly. ‘Lots to 
do, and all that.’ 

‘No, stay. Stay, Albert. I must talk to somebody with 
sense.’ The squeaky voice was urgent. ‘Darling, tell me, do 
you think the strain - the war strain, I mean, quite apart 
from this other awful thing - has got him rij^ht down?’ 
The face she turned to him, multi-coloured and shining, 
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and tragic, was still miraculously attractive. Her big, honey- 
coloured eyes were devastatingly sincere. 

Campion hesitated. ‘You mean, do I think the old lad’s 
nuts?’ he enquired bluntly. 

‘Yes, I’ve been wondering that.’ 

Campion looked round but Mrs Phipps had bounded off 
behind a screen in the corner and presumably considered 
herself absent. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘I think he’s got the wind up at the 
moment, and I think he’s worried. JBut he’ll snap out of 
it. It’s an alarming business, you know. Lady Carados 
tipped it over the edge into the frightful by heaving the 
body about like that Sfic’s a little odd these days, I should 
say. It’s very nerve-racking for Johnny.’ 

‘Of course it is,’ she agreed, wiping off the grease and 
her tears with it. ‘Of course it is, my dear, but I’m not 
thinking of the murder. Not only of that. It’s all the other 
things I mean. It must have been coming on slowly for a 
long time, and I never knew.’ 

‘What other things?’ encjuircd Campion. 

Eve did not look at him, ‘Well, Iiis marriage, for one 
thing,’ she said in a burst of frankness. ‘He’s not in love 
witli that child, Albert, and he never has been in love with 
her. I didn’t believe it of course when he first told me. I 
thought she was young and lovely and that he had lost his 
head over her in a perfectly healtliy way; I didn’t blame 
liirn, you know, I didn’t really. That sort of thing does 
hapj:)en, and that’s all there is to it. But now I sec he’s been 
telling the truth. He doesn’t love her, Albert, and he never 
has loved her.’ 

‘I don’t see that proves liim barmy.’ Mr Campion realized 
he was floundering in delicate flower-beds, but saw no way 
of avoiding them. 

‘But he was going to many her,’ the woman insisted. ‘He 
was going to marry her because he’d promised her young 
husband to look after her. That’s insane, really insane. 
Mad, I mean. You can’t imagine any moelem man in his 
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senses, anybody not in a book, doing that, can you? Not 
here in England, certainly not Johnny/ 

She began on her face again with swift, practised artistry, 
more than half her mind on the work. 

‘He broke my heart but it didn’t friglitcn me when I 
thought he was in love,’ she si)id. ‘Now 1 really do see he’s 
not and never has been, I’m terrified. He’s unbalanced, 
what else can it mean ?’ 

Mr Campion regarded her hel[)lessly. He saw her as she 
was; shrewd, kind and, above all, adult. He could appreciate 
her bewilderment but hesitated to point out that in a 
rapidly changing world slie was just a little old-fashioned. 
All the same, lie felt it his duty to attempt an explanation. 
It was a laborious business, and she let him speak uninter- 
rupted for a minute or so. Suddenly he exasperated her. 

‘Two worlds,’ she repeated after him, her voice rising in 
her indignation. ‘You too! What’s tlie matter with you all? 
If you tell me you’re “at war” I - I’ll hit you, Albert. Good 
God, aren’t we all at war?’ 

Mr Cainpian sat quiet, and thought about his train, and 
die green meadows beyond its furthest journey. Eve 
laughed. 

‘Sony, darling,’ she said. ‘It’s all too - too near the heart, 
I’m afraid. I’m not reliable at the moment. I’ll see what 
you mean in time.’ Presently she added pathetically ; 

‘He’s so angry witfi me, Albert/ 

‘Is her 

‘Uh-hiih. Furious. Furious with its all, it’s so unlike him. 
Isn’t it called “persecutiun mania”? lie thinks we’re all in 
some conspiracy against him/ 

‘To prevent the wedding?’ 

‘Yes. That, and - oh, it must be only that. After all, 
that’s cnougli/ 

Mr Campion was frowning. ‘Did you think there might 
be something else?’ he asked at kist. 

Eve was busy with an eyebrow y^encil. ‘I wondered,’ she 
said without taking her eyes fioiii the mirror. 
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‘Why did you introduce Susan to young Evers?’ said 
Campion suddenly. 

‘Me?’ She put down the pencil and turned to face him. 
‘I don’t think I did, did I?’ 

‘She says so. At a party, at the Minoan.’ 

‘So that’s where I’d seen her before.’ Eve was relieved. 
‘That’s right. She came with a crowd Gwenda brought 
along. Gwenda’s always bringing people. So I introduced 
them, did I ? Quite likely. I was hostess.’ 

^ ‘It wasn’t part of a plot between you and Gwenda?’ 

‘To get the girl interested in someone her own age? My 
dear boy !’ Eve turned her back on him and went on with 
her dressing while Campion sat thinking. After nearly 
twenty-four hours Ci completely inconsequential happen- 
ings, he thought he was beginning to detect a faint, illusive, 
spider strand of sense in their history. 

‘Nobody,’ he said, ‘nobody ever killed anyone simply in 
order to provide an awkward corpse in someone els(i’s house. 
I’m not sure of much, but I am of that. Nor do I believe 
that a deliberate murder is ever done for the sole purpose 
of providing evidence against a third person. There aren’t 
many rules, but one of them is that the killer wishes the 
victim dead. Eve, my dear, do you know anything about an 
artificial rose and some Woolworth pearls?’ 

‘A rose?’ 

He remembered she was an actress, but her surprise con- 
vinced him. 

‘An artificial rose, and a great rope of cnndlcgrease peas.’ 

‘I don’t know what you’re talking about. What is this, 
some sort of trick? You’re frightening me, Albert.’ 

‘I don’t mean to, and there's nothing up my sleeve. Only 
one more question. What kind of woman is Gwenda?’ 

‘Gwenda?’ Eve began to laugh. ‘You’re absurd. Gwenda 
is the silliest, woolliest little rabbit in llie world. I’ve known 
her for years. Gwenda’s always rushing about in a self- 
important panic trying to do .something someone else has 
told her to do, and thinking she’s blazing a trail.* 
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Mrs Phipps interrupted her with a reminder of the time, 
and she submitted to a cloud of net which was passed over 
her head. As she emerged into the light again and the 
dresser knelt before her pulling out the folds of her skirt, 
Campion looked into her face. 

‘You dined with Johnny at the Minoan on the night 
Moppet was killed,’ he said. ‘Did he stay with you all tlie 
evening?’ 

Eve returned his stare. Her face, which possessed so much 
more than beauty, was very serious. ‘I don’t know how you 
know, but the answer is, cvciy minute of the time,’ she said 
deliberately. ‘Every minute until morning.’ 

He hesitated. ‘It may be rather awkward if you have to 
swear that,’ he murmured. 

‘I can’t help it, I should swear it.’ 

‘However mad he is?’ he ventured. 

Eve closed her eyes. ‘Don’t, darling,' she said. 

‘All right, I won’t. But think what you’re doing.’ 

*T do,’ she whispered, ‘all the time.* 

Mr Campion left the theatre. So Jolinny Carados had an 
alibi; if it was genuine or not, Eve was sulTiciently in love 
with him to risk eveiything she considered important to 
give him it. It was very intere.sting, and all the more so 
because the longer he thought about it the more convinced 
he was that whoever had killed Moppet Stavros, it was not 
Johnny Carados. 

Meanw^hile, the trains went by. 



Chapter Tiuclve 


When Mr Campion walked into the Minoan that evening 
first person he saw, sitting demurely at a table by him- 
self, was his uncle, the Bishop of Devizes. Mr Campion’s 
mother, who had ever been a warrior, not to say a whole 
panzer division of the Church Militant, had used in her 
lifetime to speak resentfully of her brotlier-in-law. She said 
ho was both timid and obstinate, yet in her own domain he 
was definitely known to be neither. He was a tiny person, 
soft-voiced and gentle, with the bluest eyes seen out of 
Scandinavia; but it was typical of him that at that moment 
it was not he, but the Minoan, which appeared a little out 
of })lace. 

\Vhen Campion presented himself, he was delighted. 

‘My dear boy,’ he said, when the preliminary greetings 
were complete. ‘How veiy pleasant to see you here. I was 
afraid I was hardly going to see a face I knew this evening; 
it must be ten years since I ate outside my own Club when 
visiting London. This place looks very clean.’ 

It was a most kindly meant observation, but Mr Campion 
felt any debt the Minoan owed him was repaid. 

‘The Parnassus is still on its pillars, I hope, sir?’ he 
enquired. 

‘The Club? Oh yes, I’ve just come from there. Yes, in- 
deed, I wonder if I’m a little early.’ He consulted a very 
thin gold watch, and tucked it back in the folds of black 
silk. ‘Two minutes,’ he said, adding with a sudde , mis- 
chievous glance, unexpected in one so patentlv innocent, 
‘you wonder what I’m up to, don’t you? I’ll tell you some- 
thing, my boy, so do 1/ 
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Inspiration came tp Mr Campion, and a large new section 
of the jig-saw slid neatly into place. 

‘You wouldn’t be about to give your opinion on a bottle 
of wine by any chance?’ he ventured. 

The Bishop raised his fine eyebrows. ‘Ah, so you’re in 
the party. I’m glad of that, very sensible of tliem. It’s a 
mo*^t extraordinaiy business, don’t you think?’ 

It was the second time that day that somfionc whom Mr 
Campion would have supposed to Iiave something better to 
excite him had professed the same enthusiasm for the mys- 
terious bottle. This time, however, he was not quite so 
astonished. 

‘Yes,’ he said slowly, ‘I imagine it is.’ 

The old man laughed his gentle little laugh which had 
made so many people his slaves in his long life. 

‘You’re so much more used to this sort of tiling than I 
am,’ he said. It was not exactly regret in his voice, but the 
hint of it was there. As an observation it was true; if his 
uncle meant what Campion thought it did. He felt mildly 
irritated with Bush for dragging the old man into such a 
business. 

‘I would come, you know,’ said the Bishop of Devizes, 
who appeared to add thought-reading to his other accom- 
plishments. ‘Theodore Bush came to sec me last week and 
I told him I insisted on being present. We must all do 
what we can in a case like this.’ 

Mr Campion gave it up. He could imagine Theo going 
to Devizes, or indeed to Durban on the Day of Judgment 
about a purloined case or so of wine, but that his uncle 
should come to the Minoan in war-time on the same busi- 
ness seemed incredible. 

‘I don’t think I can have got the full rtory,’ he said. 

‘Then wait,’ said the Bishop. ‘Wail. Now, is that young 
man over there our host?’ 

Campion looked round to sec Don Evers standing in the 
doorway leading to the private part of the building. He 
smiled at tliem, and came over. It was evident that he did 
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not know the Bisliop, and that he ki?ew rather less than 
Mr Campion of the matter in hand. However, there were 
no explanations. The Bishop was charming and amazingly 
adroit. He made it clear that he had come up from Devizes 
to dine with a young man he had never met, having been 
invited to do so by a third })arty not yet ])resciit, and lie 
refused to see anything unusual in the proceeding. But he 
would not refer to the now tantalizing bottle, nor allow 
anyone else to do so. His small talk was masterly, and, to 
(•Campion’s relief, Don appeared to like him after a certain 
initial bewilderment. 

‘We’re eating upstairs,’ said the boy at last. ‘I thought 
Bush would be here l)ut 1 don’t see him yet. Should we 
go up and let him follow us?’ 

'I really think we might. Young Carados is to come too, 
isn’t he?’ 

Mr Campion’s uncle was already advancing down the 
room, his silver head bobbing against Don’s sliouldcr. 

‘Do you know Carados, Lieutenant Evers? A most re- 
markable young man. Very strong in character. A little 
autocratic, perhaps, biit a figure; definitely a figure of our 
times.’ 

Campion who was following them saw the colour rise in 
Don’s face, and was sorry for him. For a man wiiose only 
indiscretion apjie.ired to be that he had told his father he 
had bought a bottle of Burgundy, his punishment seemed 
unduly severe. 

The room they entered was the one in which Stavros had 
made his tragic statement that morning. It was brighter 
now, and warm; the lights were comforting and the silver 
shone. Campion was wondering what had hapjiened to the 
man when he saw him. He was standing staring down at 
the table which had been set for five. His head was bowed 
and he seemed to have shrunk so that his clothes s;^ :ged a 
little. He did not notice Campion immediately. Don and 
the Bishop were in front of him and Stavros stepped back, 
bowing slightly. Howcv^cr, as he raised his head he came 
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face to face witli the tliin man in the horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. He was astounded and afterwards afraid. Ills pro- 
fessional calm deserted him, and colour appeared in patches 
in his grey face. For an instant he ditlicrcd, and tlien turned 
impulsively towards a corner of the room as if he were about 
to rush to it protectingly. 

Gamf>ion followed lus glance, and saw two bottles; two 
very ordinary black bottles with tlieir corks as yet undrawn. 
As he looked, Don went over to him. 

‘I’m in a dih'mma, sir,’ he said to the liisliop. ‘Mr Rusli 
gave me precise instructions that these corks should not 
be drawn until we wc're all present, hut altliough I don’t 
pi'etend to ])e an expert 1 do feel tliat if wt^'re to drink tlie 
stuff tonight it ought to be decanted v('ry soon. What do 
you til ink?’ 

Stavros hurraed over and murniuieil so*u(’thing to him. 
Don took up one of the bottles very carefully and glanced 
at it. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘no. It’s cjuite all ri^'ht, Mr Stavros, there’s 
no mistake. This is it. Lcs Eiifants Donx, niiugecMi hundred 
and four. I remember that ink sciihhle, too. Could you send 
me a corkscrew and a couple of decanters?’ 

Stavros still hesit.ited, and then, suipiasingly, he shrugged 
his shoulders and went back to Campion, wlicre he paused 
and looked him full in the cyer. 

‘Wli.at on earth does it matter?’ he said, and went out. 

He had not lowered his voice, and Don's incredulity 
would liav^c l)e(*n funny in any other circumstances. ‘It’s 
got a kind of atmosphe re, this place/ he said dryly. 

The Bisliop laughed. ‘My dear boy,’ he said, ‘I really 
can’t tell you how glad I am you are precisely the young 
man you are. Just let me look at that, w’!l you?’ He took 
the bottle reverently and brought it under the light, where 
the others joined him, Don doing his best not to look like 
the small boy who has y^icked up the raie fossil. 

‘Oh yc^,’ said the Bishop of Devizes, ‘oh dear me, yes.’ 

Producing a penknife, he attempted to raise a corner of 
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the label. When he was satisfied this was impossible he 
turned his attention to the cork. For a long time he ex- 
amined the black seal through a reading-glass. 

‘Yes/ he said again. ‘Yes, I think so.’ 

Mr Canij)ion avoided Don, but the Bishop had no shame. 

‘Now/ he said, ‘where’s that corkscrew?’ 

Old Fred brought it, unholy interest in his bleary eyes, 
but was bundled out unceremoniously. 

‘That’s right/ said the Bishop. ‘We don’t want anyone 
else here but ourselves. W’e ought to wait for the others, 
^but I don’t think we will, you know. I don’t - think - so.’ 
He was at work as he spoke, his slender hands revealing 
practised skill. ‘No,’ he said, waving away his host’s offer 
of assistance, ‘no, I’U do it myself, my dear fellow, if you 
don’t mind. We must have the cork - we must have the 
cork intact.* 

Don laughed. ‘This is making me homesick/ he said. 
‘This is Dad’s performance.’ 

‘Your father is a very sound judge/ remarked Mr Cam- 
pion’s uncle without looking up. ‘Very sound. I don’t 
altogether agree with some of his theories, but that chapter 
on the Rhone is masterly ... Ah !’ 

The cork had come out with a ghost of a pop; it was a 
beautiful sound, regretful, grateful, kind. 

‘There/ said the old man, placing the bottle cautiously 
amid die napery. ‘Now, let us sec.’ 

Mr Campion, who was quite prepared for a genie to come 
out of the bottle, by this time looked on with interest, as 
Don and the Bishop went over the cork with a reading- 
glass. At first tlicy thought it was unmarked, but finally 
the old man sighed, as he laid a finger on a minute stamp 
low down on the red-stained side. 

‘Yes/ he said. ‘Yes, I fear so.’ 

He attended to the remainder of the ceremony himself, 
the deep bright wine ran into the crystal, can sing it, 
clinging to it, but the Bishop remained silent, and wlicn he 
placed the full decanter on the side table, and brushed his 
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hands with a napkin, he looked less happy tlian at any 
other time during the evening. Don suggested that they 
opened the second bottle, but the Bishop objected. 

‘I think Mr Bush will want to do tliat,’ he said, ‘but I 
couldn’t resist the opportunity to satisfy iny own curiosity. 
Where is Bush, by die way? And shouldn’t Carados be 
here by this time?’ 

‘He certainly should. I’ve been wondeiing. lie was going 
to get here first.’ Don was still good-teinj)er(“d, hut he was 
puzzled. ‘Bush was very keen to be here belore me; he was 
going to bring some sherry. He said it was the only tiling 
we dare drink b(dore diis. I don’t know liim; is lui likely to 
behave this way?’ 

‘No,’ said die Bisliop. ‘A most punctilious fellow. Dear 
me, I hojie nothing has hajipened.’ 

Camjiion had been trying to dismiss a faintly nagging 
anxiety for some time nov\% but he shook Ins head. ‘If it 
has it would hardly delay Caradc^s too,’ he Sriid. ‘Look, I 
don’t want to appear unduly iiujuisitlve })ut even 1 can 
hardly miss that there is something unusual about this 
party. Don’t you think you might explain, sir? Quite apart 
from everytliing else, we seem to be behaving rather badly 
to our host.’ 

‘Don’t worry about me. I’m taking it my father has a 
great hand in this, Mr Campion.’ Don was at his best. 
‘It seems to me that he must liave got in toucli with Mr 
Bush without letting me know; die wLole tone of the party 
has a kind of parental flavour. He still feels I need a lot of 
protection from the seamy side of life. Now I don’t want 
to be suspicious in any way, but I’m getting an idea that 
there’s a distinct possibility that tliis wine has been pinched 
from somewhere. Am I riglit?’ 

‘My dear lioy, I really must apolngix-.’ The Bishop’s 
face was as grieved as a mourning cherub’s. ‘I wouldn’t 
have had this happen for worlds. We all did so hope it 
might never be necessary to tell you. I did point out to 
Bush that we were putting ourselves in a most invidious 



position by behaving like this, but as heeaid, there are rather 
serious complications and strict secrecy is absolutely neces- 
sary in the circumstances. I had not met you, so I had no 
idea that we should find a young man of your age so re- 
markably - er - tolerant and courteous.’ 

Don was rather startled by the compliment and Mr 
Campion came to the rescue. ‘Is the suspect identified?’ 
he enquired. 

‘Oh yes, I think so.’ The Bishop took up the decanter 
^and sniffed it heartily. T fear so. We must taste it, of 
coarse, but even if one’s palate were the scientifically exact 
instrument which some of us are stupid enough to hope, 
even tlicn the other evidence must weigh very heavily. The 
cork, the seal, and the bottle are all beyond question in my 
opinion. In fact from those, and from the colour and the 
bouquet I think 1 can commit myself and say definitely 
that this is tlie genuine Les Eiifants Doux of nineteen hun- 
dred and four.’ 

Mr Campion saw no reason to disagree with him, but 
wondered, albeit respectfully, where precisely that conclu- 
sion might be expected to lead them. Don was more 
practical. 

‘I think well liave Mr Stavros in right away,’ he said. 

‘Oh no. Don’t do that, my dear boy, whatever you do.’ 
The Bishop was firm. ‘There’s a great deal more to it than 
that. I promised Bush to leave any explanations we might 
have to make entirely to liiin, but since you’ve asked me 
directly I really do feel I must be allowed to tell you at least 
the little I know.’ 

Mr Campion looked up. ‘You had three cases of Les 
Evfants Doux in the lorry which got lost when tlie Museum 
of Wine was evacuated, hadn’t you?’ he said. 

‘I had. You know the story then?’ 

‘No, I don’t. All I know is that there was such a lorry. 
Bush told me so this morning.’ 

‘Ah. And do you know of it. Lieutenant?’ 

‘No. I never heard of the Museum even.’ 
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The Bishop was happy to explain. After some consider- 
able preliminaries he got down to the main story. 

‘This lorry went out of London during the second big 
raid in September, nineteen forty,’ he said, his beautiful 
precise voice lingering on the words. ‘Poor Bush had left 
things dangerously late, silly fellow. He realizes that now. 
The lorry carried the most valuable exhibits in tl.e entire 
Museum; the Gyrth Chalice was there and the Arthuiian 
Vase, priceless things, both of them, as well as a great deal 
more, and also by way of make-weight, I suppose, the two 
cases of my Les Enfants. This lorry was last seen turning 
into Theobald’s Road while the raid was actually in pro- 
gress. Its path lay through that part of the City which was 
very badly damaged that night. It never reached its destina- 
tion, and neither the driver nor his mate, both reputable 
men with wives and families, was ever seen again.’ 

‘Were the bodies found?’ encjiiircd Campion with en- 
tirely new interest. 

‘There's a great deal of uncertainty about it.’ The Bishop 
found the tale painful and his bright blue eyes were cold 
and angry. ‘The remains of many lorries were found in 
London after that night, several of them under buildings 
which had collapsed on them. Three were never claimed; 
one of these did contain two charicd corpses, but complete 
scientific identification was never possible and tliere was no 
trace of any of the MuseunTs property. Finally it was 
assumed that this lorry had belonged to the Museum and 
all it contained was written off as a total loss. In other 
circumstances the enejuiry might have been more thorougli, 
but at that time, you may remember ...’ lie shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘Then I walked in on Mr Bush with my story,’ said 
Don. ‘^Vell, I can understand his interest.' 

Mr Campion, who had been sitting on the arm of a chair, 
looking at the crimson glow in the decanter, now stirred 
himself. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said diffidently, ‘but by what method 
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does one identify one particular bottlci^or set of bottles? I 
don’t doubt that you can do it, sir, but I’d like to know 
how.’ 

‘Of course you would.’ At last the Bishop had extracted 
the question he was waiting for. ‘Now,’ he said. ‘This is 
the part of the story I alwavs did mean to tell myself. I 
don’t su[)pose either of you young men have ever heard of 
Les Enfants Doux before, have you?’ 

They shook their heads and he sighed, put crime behind 
^im, and plunged happily into fairer country. 

‘Nearly all the vineyards of Vosne are small, and most 
of them are good,’ he began, lecturing them gently, one 
hand tucked under the tail of his coat and the other fice 
for delicate emphas.s. ‘Most of them are famous. There 
arc, as you know, the three Roman and the Richeboiirg, 
the La Tache, the lessor known Les Malconsorts, and others 
less important. But there is one little vineyard, I doubt if 
it extends to more than three-quarters of an acre, which is 
different, and in some opinions, in most years superior to 
them all. Its produce never reaches the market.’ He paused 
for his announcement to have the right effect. Nothing so 
forceful as a dramatic effect, but one in which just the right 
clemxuit of surprise and interest was as carefully blended 
as in, say, a voiy good Highland wfiisky. 

‘This little vineyard of Les Enfants Doux lies just beyond 
La Tache, It is hidden from the main road by a very gentle 
dip in the ground,’ he went on, his voice as mellow as the 
grapes of which he spoke. ‘The land has always belonged 
to a peasant family called Bigot, and at one time they had 
the honour of providing the great ladies of the House of 
Bragelonne with a wet nurse, v/henever one was recpiired.’ 
He paused, and smiled faintly. ‘I cannot tell you, I’m afraid, 
how this was arranged so felicitously, but that is the story, 
and on one occasion the twin sons of a certain CoTute de 
Bragelonne were placed as infants in the care of I lelotse 
Bigot, the beautiful young wife of the owner of this little 
patch of land. About six months after their arrival an 
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epidemic broke out, in Burgundy, and the children died. 
The young nurse was fear-stricken and the mother lieart- 
broken. The great lady, and the great ladies of France in 
those days were terrifyingly great, left the Court and drove 
down like a tliunder-cloud upon the unfortunate Bigots. 
Her rage and grief, or perhaps it should have been the other 
way round, were formidable indeed, but when she came at 
last upon the woman she found her, so the story goes, dead 
of remorse (or of course it may have been the fever) lying 
across the tiny biers of her two charges. 

‘The Comtesse, touched by this devotion, for although 
heart-broken, you understand, she was nowhere near dying 
herself, suffered a most satisfactory change of heart, and 
instead of pressing home the punishment she had prepared 
for the wretched Papa Bigot, she made him what amends 
she could by providing a sum of money to be spent on 
planting his field with tlic Pinot, and undertaking that her 
family should purchase the entire output of the vineyard 
for ever.’ 

‘And tlicy still do?’ Don enquired. 

‘lliey still did until the beginning of this war,’ said 
the Bishop. ‘Heaven alone knows what tragedy may have 
occurred now, of course. Tlic little place flourished, and the 
wine which grew there (some say from the very soil where 
the sweet children and their faithful foster-mother lie 
buried, but that is unlikely) ceitainly had a strange, gentle 
ficshness to be found in no other vintage in the world. The 
Biagelonne family reserved the whole of the growth, about 
forty-five to fifty dozen a year, I suppose, and a superstition 
grew up among them decreeing that ill luck would befall 
tlie children of the house should the wine ever find its way 
off the estate.’ 

‘And yet you had tliree cases of it,’ ventured Mr 
Campion. 

‘I had six cases once,’ said the Bishop of Devizes, ‘and 
I’ll break my rule and tell you how I came by it. I never 
have told this story because it is both sentimental and 
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romantic, and neither of those delij^jhtful things is the 
belter for an airing, don’t you know.’ 

‘If you’d rattier not, sir,’ began Don hastily, and fumbled 
for the end of the sentence. ‘I guess we’ve got pretty posi- 
tive proof by this time.’ 

Mr Campion knew his uncle well and was fond of him, 

‘I think I should like to hear it,’ he said. 

‘Over-ruled,’ murmured the Bishoyi, smiling at Don. 

‘Well, many years ago when I was a very young man, 
#^st after I came down from Oxford, I spent a holiday at 
Bragelonne tutoring the heir, wlio was a very delicate and 
rather stupid hoy. He had an elder sister, her name was 
Elise; she w'as very beautiful and her birthday fell on the 
seventeenth of July. Now I would stress that there was no 
love affair. In those days wc were circumsyiect, and in hope- 
less situations we may have formed cittachmciits but we 
never had affairs.’ 

He stood looking at them, his bright blue eyes alive with 
unconquerable youth. ‘For three years running I visited 
Bragelonne in the summer,’ he went on, ‘and on the last 
occasion I was able to congratulate my Elise on her be- 
trothal to her cousin, Henri de Bragelonne, next in succes- 
sion to her brother. T was present at die wedding and after 
tliat, altliough we never met, I used always to send her some 
trifle on her birthday and always in return she wrote to 
thank me and to give me an account of her fortunes. I 
supjiose wc corresponded in this way for twenty years. In 
the last war the little custom came to an abrupt end, but 
when at last the rigiitiiig was done and die German armies 
retreated I received a letter from a notary telling me Elise 
was dead. He enclosed a letter from her written very near 
her end, and also told me that six dozen of Burgundy was 
being forwarded to me at her order.* 

Mr Campion gave up doubting, the old man had a very 
strong case. He was putting it very well, too, addiessing 
himself mainly to Don to whom he had evidently taken a 
liking. 
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‘Her letter was clyirming,’ he said, ‘but licr news was 
bad. Her brother had died, her husband was killed almost 
immediately after succeeding to the estate, and a few 
months later her son had followed his father. She know sTie 
was very ill and she feared that she would nev^er write to 
me again, but as she said, she was ^till feminine and she 
did not want to be forgotten. I'herefore (she was very [irac- 
tical, my dear Elise), she was sending me six dozen of 
Les R^ifants Doiix of the great year, ajid slie begged that 
I would always drink a bottle of it on the seventeenth 
of July. Not the best lime of year, you know, for a royal 
Burgundy, hut how’ was she to know that, poor dear? 
Women were not connoisseurs in her day.’ 

‘You got the‘ whole six dozen int<u't? That was a bit of a 
miracle in itself, wasn’t it?’ said Don curiously. 

‘It was. llow she had managed to preserve anytliing so 
precious and yet so vulnerable during the whoh* of the 
Occupation, I canaot imagine, but she did. And as for the 
superstition, poor lady, I have no doubt that she felt no 
further ill luck could be,fall her family.’ 

‘It’s very' conclusive,’ murmured Mr Campion, bringing 
the matter dowai to earth. 

‘Oh, it is. riii afraid so.’ The Bishop picked up the 
empty bottle and pointed to a scribble in red ink on the 
low^cr righl-harul corner of the label. ‘You see that?’ he 
said. ‘That’s J.D. I'hey are the initials of the wine steward 
of the periofl. I remember him well, he was a great charac- 
ter called Jules Denise. You see, a certain percentage of the 
yield was [)ut aside, always for the Corntf'’s own table, as 
opposed to his cliaplain’s or his major-donjo’s or any of the 
other little establishments on the estate, and on caeli bottle 
of this little reserve Jules used to put his mark. All my six 
dozen had that scrawd; you rnentioin*(] it Uj Bush, Lieuten- 
ant, and when I heard of it I felt very sure. That is why I 
took the astonishing liberty of - er - “gate-crashing” your 
party.’ 

‘I should think so.’ Don was looking at the decanter with 
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respect. ‘It seems criminal to drink it, this may be the last 
there is in the world. I don’t think we need let Bush open 
that second bottle, do you? After all, a magnificent wine 
like that 

‘Needs no bush,’ said the Bishop shyly, laughing at the 
silly little joke which everybody made sooner or later. 
‘Where is tlie man? I do hope nothing has happened. Fm 
afraid Fve been talking for nearly an hour.’ 

No one answered him, but in the silence which followed 
his remark, someone tapped at the door. It was old Fred, 
a gleam of anticipation in his watery eyes. 

‘Mr Campion is wanted on the phone,’ he said. ‘The 
gentleman seemed unset, sir.’ 

‘Who is it?’ 

‘He didn’t say, sir, but he seemed very shaken. This way, 
it’s in the })assage just along here,’ 

When Campion reached the telephone and before he had 
taken up the receiver he could hear someone shouting at 
the other end. ‘Hello. Hello. Hel-lo. Campion. Oh, tliere 
you arc, are you? I say ...’ 

It was Johnny Carados, sounding as nearly rattled as 
Campion had ever heard him. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Can you come round to Theodore Bush’s house as soon 
as dammit? You know where it is, don’t you? Forty-two 
Bedhridgc Row. Come at once, will you ?’ 

‘I will.’ 

‘Good man. I need you. I say, Campion ...?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Fin afraid Fve killed the blighter. ... Good-bye.’ 



Chaplcv Till) Iccn 


The journey from the Minoan to Be(ll)rldp;c Row in Ilol- 
born in a pitrli-clark and taxi-ins'^ Loiiilon proved to be more 
of an undertakin;:; than the exile had expected, and it was 
ncaily an liour later wlien at la^'t he t^rojjc'd his way up t’ne 
worn stone steps of the narrow Gf'or^ian house in the corner 
of the half-ruiiu'd rad-de-sac. Duriiii; his stiiinbline; journey 
lie had |)l('nty of time for ihoui^ht, and the clo.ei lie came 
to tliis new deva lopinent llie h'ss he likial it. 

There were times, too, wlien he fancaed he was bein;^ 
followed, but in these dark empty strc'et it was didicnlt to 
tell. In a crowded city square he could have been sure, but 
none of his past rx[:)eiience allov/ed for these vast open 
spaces wherein one set of footsteps iam( out loudly in the 
silence. He was not alone at any late. Someone else made 
that journey as well as himself. 

The house when he reached it mit^ht have been empty 
for years. His small torch beam showed a worn door with 
dirty iron furnishings and brass numerals ^recn with netr- 
lect, but when he pressed the bell-push a sound like a fire 
alarm echoes I in the hall within. 

To his surprise the floor opened instantly, and in the 
darkness a woman seized his arm. 

‘Oil, there you are at last,’ she said. ‘Do go np to him, 
we can’t do anything with him, and he wmi’t send for the 
police. Isn’t It awful?’ 

Campion recognized Miss Chivers with snry)rise He had 
not expect('d her. There was a faint blue litrht in the white- 
painted hall and her sensible face look(‘d pallid in the 
gloom. She was still efficient, of course, and still preserved 
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her confidential friendliness of manner, but alarm had in- 
tensified each characteristic so that she presented a carica- 
ture of herself. 

‘Don’t stand there staring at me,’ she said. ‘I dare say 
you are surprised to see me here. I’m surprised to be here. 
But when he rang through I thought I’d better come. Gee- 
gee Gold is up tliere with Dion Robson, the doctor. Johnny 
rang me at Carados Square and told me to fetch him. I 
came along to see if I could do anything, but he won’t speak 
to me. He’s in the front room on the first floor. The others 
are all in the bathroom higher up; I’m keeping here to 
mind the door and to stop the old housekeeper coming up 
from the basement. My God, they are a lot.’ 

‘Doesn’t the housekeeper know what’s happened?’ 

‘Nobody knows except us. It’s madness, of course. They’ll 
hang Johnny if he doesn’t look out. He’s gone out of his 
mind, Mr Campion, the war’s gone to his head.’ 

‘Is Bush actually dead?’ 

‘He may be by this time. He wasn’t half an hour ago - 
not quite. He will die, though, and tlicn there will be 
an almighty row. For heaven’s sake go upstairs, and 
get some sense into Johnny and make him send for the 
police.’ 

She gave him a push which all but over-balanced him, 
and he started off down tlie passage obediently. At the foot 
of the stairs he paused, and looked back. 

‘Are you all right down iiere alone?’ 

‘Me? My dear man, don’t worry about m^,’ she said, 
laughing irritably. ‘I’m only the secretary of the madhouse. 
It’s the master you’ve got to look after.’ 

Mr Campion mounted the stairs and came into an elegant 
little hall with a grey-carpeted floor. If Theodore Bush did 
not bother about the outside of his house any more than 
he did about the outside of his bottles, like them tlie inside 
had considerable merit. The glossy door to the large living- 
room faced the stair head, and all was silent behind it. 
From further up the stairs the sound of voices and restless 
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movement floated dqwn. Campion tapped on the door and 
waited. 

‘Hello, that you, Dion?’ Johnny’s voice was almost casual. 

‘No. Campion here.’ 

‘Well, come in, you ape. I’m not waiting behind the door 
with a dill).’ 

Campion cntereil a large and graceful yet entirely mascu- 
line room and looked about him. Garados was partially 
hidden in an enormous blue leaifier arm-chair, his legs 
stretched out to the fire and his big chin resting on his 
breast. He did not move as the other man came over to him, 
but raised his ey«'s. 

‘This is a stinker,’ he said. ‘Wiiat do you know about 
this, eh?’ 

‘Almost nothing,’ said Campion. ‘Tm hoping to pick it 
up as I go along. What have you done to him? Hit him 
on the head with a bottle?’ 

‘Oh no. No, I was much more subtle than that.’ The 
grey-blue eyes rested on Canipion’s face with an expression 
in them which he did not immediately recognize. Only 
gradually did it occur to him that Carados was afraid. ‘No, 
I poisoned the poor old buy,’ he said at last. ‘I did, Cam- 
pion. I gave him God knows how much chloral hydrate and 
I saw him mix it in a tooth -glass and knock it back at one 
go. Dreadful, I shall never forget it. Poor old Thco. He was 
a bit of a crank, of course. Believed in all the wrong things 
and was heaven’s own peculiar prize bore, but to kill him, 
Campion ! To kill him like that, all defenceless, in a neat 
little tucked shirt and blue pants. No, I’ll never forgive 
myself, never as long as I live.’ 

Campion sat down and crossed his long, thin legs. 

‘I hate to be vulgar, but that won’t be long if this is the 
story you’re telling,’ he said affably. 

Carados grunted. ‘I’ve got the wind up,’ he said. ‘Some- 
one’s being horribly clever. I suspected it wdien I saw that 
wretched woman lying dead in your flat. I thought then 
that someone was going all out for me. Afterwards I won- 
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dercd if perhaps I was making myself too important in the 
story, but now I know I was right. Someone is not only 
trying to get rid of me, but they’re trying to prove I’m ga-ga 
first. Wliat about you? Are you for me, or against me?’ 

‘I’d take a drink from you,’ said Mr Campion, consider- 
ing it was a handsome offer in the circumstances. 

‘I wouldn’t.’ Carados was bitter. ‘I wouldn’t touch me or 
anything I had handled with a barge pole. I’m dangerous.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know how long it’s necessary to sulTer to be 
inlcrcsting,’ said Campion with calculated brutality, ‘but 
I’ll buy it. What did you think you were giving him?’ 

Johnny’s face cleared and lie felt in the breast pocket 
of his tunic. ‘The expert’s calm is very pleasant when you 
need it,’ he said. 'Look. See this?’ Campion took what ap- 
])eared to be a small imitation-leather cigarette case from 
his outstretched hand. It was buttoned down, envelope 
fashion, and embossed on the grain in gilt script was the 
legend : Pour Vennui de Vestomac, Gilbert Freres. 

Paris. I 5 {eme/ 

Mr Campion raised the flap cautiously. Inside the case 
was divided into ten small partitions, each one of which 
normally contained a pliial stoppered by a metal cap and 
sheathed in typical blue-and-grecn^stripcd metal paper. At 
the moment there were seven left. 

‘French bismuth type?’ he enquired. 

Carados nodded. ‘Yes. Only obtainable over there, and’ 
very expensive as those things go. About fifty francs, that 
lot, I suppose. There was a mild fashion for it over liere 
just before the war, and when I saw Theo yesterday he was 
bewailing the fall of France, for all the wrong reasons as 
usual, and he mentioned the disap])earance of these things 
as one of the minor evils which had come out of it. “And 
to cap it all, you can’t even get a Z0-/0,” he said, the silly 
old ape. He looked so miserable I told him 1 thought we 
probably had some about the house, and that I’d look them 
up for him if T could.’ 

He spoke casually and Campion remembered this pecu- 
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liarity of his. The incident was typical of him. In common 
with many big men of wide interests he had that side to 
him. He w'as a person who always did do little errands for 
people, not necessarily his closest friends. He was a man 
who remembered birthdays, and if a guest could not eat 
oysters, or always smoked Turkish cigarettes, and more than 
likely lie would go out of his way to see sucli little desires 
were gratified. It was one of his most channing character- 
istics, but as an attribute it was rare enougli to make his 
present story unconvincing to a jury. 

‘Go on,’ said Campion. 

‘Well, I did find them,’ said Carados, ‘and I brought 
them along when I called for the old man. He asked me 
to meet him here because there were one or two points in 
this business of Les Enjants turning up like this, which he 
felt we ought to discuss. He was certain the wine wasn’t 
genuine and he wondered if we ought to make a statement. 
Good Lord, how small peace-time affectations seem these 
days, Campion. What fools we all were.* 

‘It all depends on how you look at it,’ said Mr Campion 
cautiously. ‘I don’t know if our present occupation is veiy 
bright, fireworks and death. Still, get on with the story. You 
brought this stuff witli you, did you?’ 

‘Yes I did. Thco was late and was changing. Apparently 
Thco can’t give iiis opinion on a rare bottle if he isn’t in 
virgin linen. It’s against his religion, perhaps. Anyway he 
asked me to come up and talk while he dressed. I gave him 
that packet and he fell on it; from the way he behaved I 
thought he’d had chronic dyspepsia since nineteen thirty- 
nine. He said he’d take a dose at once if I didn’t mind. I 
watched him take his tooth-glass, pour one of these things 
into it, stir it up in water, and gulp it clov-n. Ten minutes 
afterwards he was in a coma. God knows how much chloral 
he’s had.’ 

‘How do you know it’s chloral?’ Campion demanded. 

‘Because I recognized the stink of the stufl.’ Johnny told 
his appalling story in his usual casual way, apj)arcntly un- 
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aware of its weakness; only the new^ darkness in his eyes 
betrayed him. 

‘Tl\is is wliat iiappened/ he said. ‘I noticed Theo getting 
a bit thick and wavery, but when he flopped it took me by 
surprise. He collapsed across the bed and began to breathe 
like a bomber. I didn’t think it was heart and it sort of 
came to me - you know how it docs - that he’d taken some- 
thing. The only thing I knew he’d taken was this stuff I’d 
r brought him. The empty phial was still on the dressing- 
table and I took it up and sniffed it; then I recognized it.’ 

‘You recognized ciiloral hydrate?’ 

Carados siiook his head. For the first time he looked em- 
barrassed. ‘Not exandy, I - I recognized Bromot.^ 

‘What’s that?’ 

Carados sat forward in his chair and stubbed the fire. 

‘It’s damned awkward,’ he said. 

‘Fve heard worse, slightly,’ said Campion. 

‘You wait. There’s bags to come. Bromot is a proprietary 
mixture sold to make you sleep. It’s dangerous. Dion pre- 
scribed it for me years ago when I was going through a 
bad patch. You take about a fifth of the quantity which 
would go into one of those phials and it’s got chloral 
hydrate in it, potassium biornide, and one or two otlicr 
things, 1 forget what. The chief danger of it is tlic high 
specific gravity of the stuff makes it fall to the bottom, and 
you’re always warned not to take the last dose in the bottle. 
I never did.’ lie paused, ‘I bet there were a dozen bottles 
with one dose left in each kicking about the house just 
before the war,’ he said. ‘I remember them; they stood 
in a row at the back of the medicine cuj)board. I always 
meant to tell someone to chuck them away, but I never 
did.’ 

Campion said nothing, and Johnny nodded towards the 
case of phials. 

‘You sniff those,’ he said. ‘Five arc the other two, 

one at each end, are Bromot, The third which Theo took 
was Bromot too. Devilish, isn’t it?’ 
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‘Didn’t he notice the taste?’ 

‘He must have done. The famous palate can’t have been 
as bad as that, but he took it at a gulp, you see. Tliey both 
looked vaguely alike, muddy and uninviting. He did say it 
was different, I remember, but it would never have occurred 
to him to doubt me. I mean, why should I kill him?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Campion gravely. ‘Why should you kill him? 
Why should anybody kill him, for that matter?’ 

Johnny stirred. ‘It’s all part of this oilier damned busi- 
ness/ he began, and was silent. 

Campion let him wait for a long time. 

‘I think I should tell it all/ he ventured at last. ‘It’s 
just an opinion, but I think I would. As the stoi'y stands 
there’s not a Counsel in kaigland who'd touch it.’ 

Carados lay back in the chair. ‘I know it/ he said. ‘Fve 
been sitting here thinking it. It’s frightful. You don’t know 
the full strength of this business. The devil of it is that it 
keeps coming back to me. Whichever way one turns, what- 
ever new line one takes, all paths lead back to me. To me, 
mind you. Whenever I get a thread and follow it up and 
see a vague figure disappearing at the end of it, and I press 
on until I see his face, whom do you think it turns out to 
be? Me, Campion. Myself. My God, it would almost be a 
relief to think I was mad.’ 

Behind his spectacles Mr Campion blinked. There had 
been times of late when he had thought that he was getting 
old and that there were no more thrills, no more surprises 
in the bag for him. But now, as he sat looking into those 
cold steady eyes and he. rd the terribh*. confession, the half- 
forgotten trickle ran down his spine again. 

Johnny went on talking. ‘I don’t think I’m permitted to 
tell you anything/ he said, ‘We’d beUe»' have Oates up 
here, I suppose; but he’s not sure of me, at least I don’t 
think he is.’ 

‘No policeman is ever sure of anybody. That’s the first 
thing they learn at the college/ said Campion. ‘Let me get 
one part of the story clear in my own mind. Where did you 
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get this stuff today? My deaj chap, you’ll have to 

explain that. Whatever else you choose to be chivalrous 
about you can’t leave that in the air.’ 

Carados eyed him. ‘You’re very shrewd, aren’t you?’ he 
said savagely. ‘I’m not shielding anyone, at least not anyone 
in particular, but I’ve got to be sure. You must see that. I 
got that packet of off the table in the back hall of 

my own house just before I went out witli the Admiral this 
morning.’ 

Campion’s face remained blank. 

‘Just like that?’ he enquired. ‘You just saw it and picked 
it up?’ 

‘No, not quite. Look here, Campion, if I tell you this 
you’ve got to trea^ it as conlidential until I glye you the 
word, ril tell you exactly what happened. I was in London 
all day yesterday; I came up on Sunday, as a matter of fact, 
and at midday I looked in at the Junior Greys where I 
found about a dozen enquiries for me from Bush. It seemed 
urgent and I got hold of him. We had a chat and fixed up 
this gathering this evening. It was then l e mentioned the 
Zo-zo. Later on in the afternoon I went to my ov/n house, 
taking Eve with me. No one was in at all, not a servant, 
not a soul, I made a note of the so that I shouldn’t 

forget it and left it on the pad on that table in the back 
hall where I always did leave notes. It was a custom of the 
house in the old days. I’d write down what I wanted and 
whoever knew something about it would sec to it that the 
thing was got or done or seen to somehow.’ 

‘Things like “Ink on the study carpet”, or “Gone to Scot- 
land” or “Out of toothpaste”,’ suggested Campion with 
interest. 

‘Yes. That sort of thing. Everybody did it, not only me. 
I suppose the butler used to dole out the jobs in the days 
when we had a butler. I never thought any more about it, 
I’m afraid. If it was on the pad no one could ay they 
hadn’t been told, it saved time and argument. That was 
the idea.’ 
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‘I see. And yesterday you left a message tliere in the 
ordinary way. Is that message still in existence?’ 

‘I expect so. I didn’t notice, I just happened to see the 
stuff lying on the table when I went to get iny coat and 
I pocketed it.’ 

‘I see. Can you remember the message you left?’ 

‘Yes, I can. I just wrote : “Please sec if there is any 
Zo-zo in the house”. I think I probably added “iluip mix- 
ture”, or .something like tliat, to remind whoever it was 
what the stiiif v/as like.’ 

‘Did you say it was for Bush?’ 

Carados raised his eyes and blushed. ‘I did, you know,’ 
he said. ‘I did, I know I did. It's so darned kidtlish, isn't 
it, so silly? I didn’t want anyone to tljink it was for me, I 
suppose. 1 know I add(‘d : “Mr Budi wants it'’, like a school 
child. I’ve been sitting here remembering lliat and cursing? 

‘It’s human enough,’ said Campion. ‘It'd pa.ss, I think.’ 

He sat quiet for some time, frowning. They w(a‘e undis- 
turbed, no sound reached them from the floor above and 
there was no traflic in tlie str(‘et outside. Tliere was a blank- 
ness in the situation, a sense of fiustralion and defeat. At 
length he asked the inevitable (jU(‘slion. 

‘Which one of them put it there?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Carados spoke so softly that his voice 
scarcely reached across the hearthrug. ‘That’s the hell of 
it. I have no idea whatever. I can’t b^dieve it of any one 
of them. There’s only one really reckless damned fool in 
the whole gathering, I should have said, and that’s - rne.’ 

Campion cocked an eve at him. ‘That way the loony bin 
lies,’ he said. ‘You havL no idea wiien the stuff was left 
on the table except that it must have been some time bet- 
ween three or four yesterday afternoon and about twelve- 
thirty this morning. Is that so?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And during that time all the old gang has been in the 
place, not to mention the Admiral, myself, Susan, and, of 
course. Eve?’ 
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‘Yes; 

‘Anyone who knew the house well could have got at your 
Bromot dregs?’ 

‘Anyone. They and the Z^-zo were probably on the same 
shelf. It only needed the necessary filthy idea.’ 

‘I see.’ The scene of the morning with the odd incident 
of the rose and the pearls returned vivdly to Mr Campion’s 
mind. That remarkable package also had been found upon 
a hall table, as far as he remembered. 

‘Who knew you were going to have this bottle party w'ith 
Bush?’ he enquired. 

‘Half London/ said Carados wearily. ‘Bush made such 
a vSet-out about getting hold of me that I should think every- 
body knew that he wanted my opinion on a bottle of wine. 
He seems to have said everything except tlie actual name 
of the stuff. How much do you know about it, Campion?’ 

‘I know what the wine is and where it came from. I 
know about the loss of the lorry and the tv/o men in it.’ 

‘And that’s all you know?’ 

‘Practically all. Is there much more?’ 

Carados looked away. ‘Quite a bit/ he said briefly. 
‘Lives, and treasure, and something rather more Important. 
It’s Oates’s pidgin. If he hasn’t told you, I can’t. Oh, Lord/ 
he said, ‘I wi^h this hadn’t happened to Bush. I don’t know 
v/hat they think they’re doing upstairs. Gold is helping 
Dion, you know. They wouldn’t have me. They must have 
washed him out by this time. They’re trying artificial 
rcsjnration, I suppose, but it’s no good, I saw wliat he took.’ 

Mr Campion got up. One of the principal mysteries of 
the past twenty-four hours had been explained to him. His 
suspicions had been confirmed; whatever might be the pre- 
cise nature of the nightmare which had overtaken Eiim so 
suddenly the previous evening, it was no simple story of 
theft and murder. He felt like an actor who had stepped 
on to the stage half-way througli some considerable drama. 
He was far too experienced a performer to attempt to do 
any more just then than play his part blindly, 
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‘I’ll go up and sc^/ he said. ‘Where are they? At the 
back of the house?’ 

‘Yes. You’ll see when you get up there. Tell them to 
come down. I’ll have to do some e.xplaining to Dion, I 
supi)ose. He’s been dragged out here without ceremony.’ 

With his hand on the latch, Campion turned and looked 
back. ‘One other thing, Johnny,’ he said. ‘Did your mother 
come to the house last night?’ 

As soon as he had spoken he saw the change in the man. 
His strong heavy body sagged. ‘I can’t tell you,’ he said. 
‘I don’t know. She may have done, I can’t tell you. Some- 
one else may remember.’ 

Mr Campion was sorry for him. ‘If she was there, some- 
one else will, you know,’ he said awkwardly, and opened 
the door. 

The Dowager Lady Carados was slandiiig out^^ide. 



Chapter Fourteen 


Mr Campion knew just cnouj^h of the Dowager Mar- 
chioness not to be surprised by her. He felt he had had that. 
He stood looking at her with defensive vacancy^ and she 
smiled at him frankly, as he thought she might. 

‘I heard you talking, and didn’t like to disturb you,’ she 
said outrageously, but I had to come and find Johnny. I 
telephoned the Minoan and they told me he was here.’ 

‘Mother, my dear girl!’ Johnny appeared in the door- 
way behind Campion. He was very startled, and Campion, 
who had no wish to play Polonius to anybody’s Hamlet, 
edged out of the way. ‘What on earth are you doing here, 
darling?’ 

‘Oh, there you are at last. I’m so glad.’ She moved over 
to him looking remarkably youthful and feminine in her 
blue fur coat. ‘I felt somebody must warn you and it didn’t 
seem wise to talk on the phone. My dear, they’ve found 
that awful woman’s clothes.’ 

‘The police have?’ 

‘Yes, and I’m afraid they’re going to be very difficult. 
Tliey’re so - so stodgy, aren’t tliey? I'here’s a little person 
called Yeo, I think, who has no sense of humour whatever. 
He’s bc'cn following me about with a pair of corsets which 
must have come out of the Ark. I told him they were prob- 
ably Ricky Silva’s and he took me quite seriously.* 

‘Oh, God I’ said Johnny, without impiety. ‘Look here, 
dearest, where did they find these things? In your 
house ?’ 

‘No, darling, they didn’t.’ She linked her arm through 
his and stood looking up at him as once she must have 
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looked at his father who could refuse her nothing. ‘I have 
been foolish. I do see that, so there’s no use you or anybody 
else pointing it out again. I’ve been very foolish and rather 
vulgar too, I’m afraid. It’s fashionable to be a go-getter and 
full of action, and all that, but I don’t think it really suits 
us older women. I’m sorry I did it. I’m afraid I’ve got 
that man of yours into trouble too, Mr Campion, and it 
really is a pity because he’s an excellent old fellow and so 
faithful. What did you say?’ 

‘I didn’t,’ said Mr Campion idiotically. ‘It didn’t mean 
anything, I was only muttering. Where did you say you’d 
found the murdered woman’s clotlics?’ 

‘Murdered? She wasn’t murdered. She committed suicide, 
poor beastly woman.’ 

‘The police ...’ Carados began. 

‘Oh, the police,’ she said with relief, ‘I don’t take any 
notice of the police. They’re always so dramatic and 
gloomy, and stodgy at the same time. Oh no, she com- 
mitted suicide.’ 

‘Wlicrc did they find her clothes?’ Johnny repeated very 
slowly and distinctly. 

‘In your bedroom, dear,’ said his mother. ‘I couldn’t 
see them anywhere, but they found them. Apparently they 
were on the window-seat, of all places, wrapped up in a 
shawl from the chair. I must have seen the bundle and not 
noticed it. It’s all terribly awkward and difficult. Now, what 
we’ve got to do is all to get together and make up our minds 
exactly what we’re going to do, and even more irnj)oi taut, 
what we’re going to say.’ 

‘Darling.’ Johnny took her elbow firmly and led li^r back 
into the room. Campion followed them and closed the 
door. 

When she was safely in the fireside chair, her son released 
her and stood back on the hearthrug. 

‘Don’t look like that, my pet. You’re like your father,’ 
she said, ‘and he used to get enraged with me. I know I’ve 
been stupid and I’ve said I’m sorry. Can’t we leave it like 
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that? I only did it for you, dearest, only for you, silly. Now 
we must all act for the best.’ 

‘Now we must all tell the absolute truth. Mother.’ 

‘Yes, between ourselves, but not to everybody; that would 
be insane. No, we’ve got to be sensible.’ 

‘Of course we have, and that’s why we’re going to have a 
complete showdown.’ He spoke very gently, almost casually, 
and certainly reassuringly. Campion gave him full marks, 
but recognized the method by which Lady Carados had 
been able to survive so long; evidently this was the treat- 
ment to vdiich she w'as used. 

‘What a dear you arc, Johnny,’ she said, ‘so comforting. 
Give me a cigarette. We are in Theodore Bush’s house, 
aren't we? He just isn’t here, I suppose.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Carados, and the hand in which he 
held the match for her was perfectly steady. ‘Now, look 
here, darling, last night - my hat ! was it only last night? - 
you told me that you’d been very silly and stupid and that 
you’d made a mistake when you first told me the story of 
Campion’s flat. Last night, when we all got back, leaving 
that poor woman in the flat, you told me that you had 
found her dead in tlie basement of your own house and 
that was the story you told the police this morning, wasn’t 
it?’ 

‘Yes, I did.’ She was prettily business-like, and em- 
phasized her words with little stabs in the air with her 
cigarette. ‘I did, and I do reproach myself. Not for what I 
told the police, because I think they’re blunted and warped, 
and no good anyway; but I do reproach myself for not tell- 
ing you everything, darling. I wanted to spare you ... Your 
leave and your wedding ! Oh, it is insufferable, just when 
we were all going to be so happy.’ 

Mr Campion began to wonder if the sensation he felt 
round the edge of his scalp really was the well-knov n beads 
of sweat appearing. His sympathy for Carados was tre- 
mendous, and in his mind’s eye he could see the sturdy, 
Edwardian gentleman who had bequeathed this lovely 
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spoilt darling to a more harassed generation. Johnny was 
experienced where his mother was concerned, however, and 
he patted her shoulder. 

‘Too bad, sweetheart,’ he said. ‘Now, let’s just have the 
facts. The real, no-iionscnsc-about-it truth.’ 

She looked at liirn with tolerant rcj^roach. ‘I didn’t mean 
it to be nonsense, Johnny; I was simply thinking of 
you.’ 

‘Of course you were, darling. Splendid of you. But just 
at this particular moment let’s see what really has hap- 
pened, and then ...’ 

‘Tlien we’ll all go into a huddle and plan something.’ 

‘Yes, very well, if you like, l>ut let us know where we are 
first. Now, is the original tale you told, the one you told 
me in Campion’s ilat, is that the litcial truth?’ 

'Yes. Yes, Johnny. Substantially, I think it is.’ She had 
such poise and authority, even now when she was in her 
softest mood, that Canipion could understand much which 
had hitlierto puzzled him. The behaviour of the police, for 
one thing, and Lugg’s unaccountable obligingness, for an- 
other. Her potential dangcrousness grew at every moment. 
She was like a beautiful, high-powered car driven by an 
engaging maniac. 

Johnny was gentleness itself. ‘No, my dear,’ he said, 
‘ “substantially” won’t do, I want the whole truth just as it 
happened. At the flat you told me that you went to my 
house yesterday morning and found this woman dead in 
the bed which had been prepared for me. There was a 
medicine bottle by her side, and you assumed she had 
committed suicide; you made arrangements to remove her 
to an unoccupied flat. That was your first story. Then, later 
last night you told us you had a confession to make, and you 
then said that you had found her in a servant’s bedroom in 
the basement of your own house. Now you say the first 
story is true. Is it?’ 

Lady Carados appeared to make a supreme effort. 

‘Yes, dear,’ she said. ‘You see, when I saw you all young 
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and eager and happy on leave I felt 1 1 must protect you. 
You do understand, don’t you?’ 

She believed what she was saying implicitly, and Cam- 
pion could see her acciuitting herself nobly in the witness 
box. Carados was beginning to look an old man; but he 
went on steadily with his questions. 

‘I’ve got it right, have I? You did all this alone save for 
the man I.ugg?’ 

‘Yes, I did.’ She was frank and proud. ‘When one’s 
lighting for someone one loves, one gets incredible strength. 
But, oh darling, it v/as terrible! Having to touch her, I 
mean.’ 

‘Of course it he said hastily. ‘But you thought 

it out all alone, did you?’ 

‘Yes, it came to me that I could save us all a terrible 
scandal. Because, you know, it did look frightful her being 
found just there at this time. I mean, no one would believe 
you hadn’t broken her heart at least, would they ? Perhaps 
you did; I don’t know. I don’t want to, Jolinny. I just love 
you, you see.’ 

‘No one else knew except you and Lugg?’ 

‘No one. I thought Miss Chi vers might find out. She was 
in another room when 1 found the teiriblc thing, so 1 sent 
her away.’ 

‘On what excuse?’ 

She stared at him in astonish men t. ‘My dear, I don’t 
have to make excuses to an employee.’ 

‘I see. You just said “Go away”, or words to that effect.’ 

‘Yes. I said “I don’t w'ant you in this house, Miss Chivers, 
until three o’clock this afternoon”.’ 

‘Wasn’t she surprised?’ 

‘Johnny darling, liow should I know? I know she’s your 
secretary, but I know nothing else about her. She’s here 
now, by the way, downstairs. Slie let me in.’ 

‘Yes, I sent for her,’ he said briefly. ‘Gapt lin Gold is 
here, too, upstairs. Now, darling, just to get the thing 
settled once and for all, you’re sure the only thing you did 
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was to move the body? And the medicine bottle, I suppose? 
Did you take that along with you? I didn't notice it at the 
flat/ 

She was silent, and sat looking at the smoke rising un- 
evenly from her cigarette. 

‘Well, what about the bottle, dear?’ The tremor in the 
man’s voice was barely impatient, but she frowned at 
him. 

‘My dearest, you mustn’t bully me/ 

‘Forgive me,’ he said. ‘I didn’t mean to. Mustn’t I ask 
about the bottle?’ 

‘I’d rather you didn’t,’ she said. ‘I don’t want to make 
you unhapi)y/ 

The colour came into his face and he grinned. It was 
a brief flash of g(Miuint‘ entcrlainineiu, and Chimpion, who 
had begun to wonder about it. thought he saw at last where 
some of her tremendous charm for her menfolk lay. 

‘I’ll bear it,’ said Johnny. ‘One can’t be happy all tlie 
time. What about the bottle?’ 

‘Well, I changed it,’ said Lady Carados. 

There was a moment’s complete silence, during wliich 
the men did not look at eacli other. 

‘Why?’ Johnny’s tone was deceptively conversational. 

‘I thought it best. Don’t make me hurt you, darling. I’ve 
owned that I ought to have left everytliing alone, and I’ve 
said I’m sorry. Don’t look at me like that, Johnny.’ 

He sat down on the arm of her chair. ‘Tell us,’ he 
said. 

‘Oh, if I must I will, but I warn you, it’s just annoying 
and it’s horrible. The bottle that was by her side was 
yours, darling.’ 

‘Mine?’ 

‘Yes, yours. You can see how bad it looked?’ 

‘Yes, I can. But how do you mean it was mine?’ 

‘Well, it had your name on it, dear. It w^as some of that 
stuff' Doctor Robson prescribed for you long ago. Don’t you 
remember? You had to take the prcscriphon before you 
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could buy it, and they’d never let you drink the last dose. 
I forget what it was called, but it had your name on it, and 
a prescription number.’ 

‘Do you mean BromotV 

‘Yes, that was it. I didn’t know you had any left, but I 
remembered it as soon as I saw it. This must have been very 
old because it was all muddy and beastly-looking. There 
was about a quarter of a bottle left. Of course, I don’t know 
how much she took.’ 

‘What did you do with it?’ 

‘Oh, I put it back in the medicine cupboard outside your 
bathroom. I ought to have thrown it away because it had 
obviously gone bad. but I didn’t think of it.’ 

‘And what bottle did you put by the cor ... I mean, 
by the woman?’ 

‘A little blue one I found. It had nothing but the 
chemist’s name on it. I think it was some stuff they used to 
clean the bath with. Afterwards I remembered that they 
can tell what poison a person has died of, but tliis had 
“Poison” on it clearly and I thought they might not go into 
it. It all sounds a little mad now, I know, but at the time I 
was so unnerved. It only seemed to me that I was making 
what had happened even more clear. Even now I don’t 
think I did anything really wrong unless someone decides 
to get officious about it.’ 

It was that last phrase which made Campion raise his 
eyes to look at her. She had spoken quite unconsciously, 
and even now, when the w'ords wxre still hanging in the 
room, it was evident that she heard nothing odd in them. 
He wondered just how spoiled she was, just how far her 
notions of her private rights to do tilings which in more 
ordinary people were not permissible ranged into that 
abnormal which is politely called eccentricity. How far into, 
and how far beyond? He looked at Garados, and it ^rrurred 
to him that he did not know either. Campion was very 
sorry for him. 

‘Well, what do v^e do now, darling?’ said the lady 
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bravely. ‘I’ll do anything you want me to do. I’ll even 
go and tell those over-stuffed policemen - why do tliey 
wear their collars so tight? - about the mistake I made 
if you tell me to. I don’t want to, naturally, but we 
must all hang together, and if you think the first story is 
best 

‘My dearest girl!’ Despite his efforts, Johnny's voice 
was rising, ‘It’s not a question of “Is it best?” Is it 
true?’ 

At once she was offended. Slie betrayed it very slightly, 
just enough to correct him, not enough to permit him to 
think for a moment that she was ungracious. 

‘Moralizing, Johnny?’ she said. ‘I never thought I 
should hear that from you. Your father was always inoializ- 
ing. Ifs not quite a simple question of right and wrong, is 
it? You see, it’s not as if this dreadful thing was anything 
to do with us, dear. If it was our business, if we were 
actually concerned in it, if we were any of us to blame, 
even if you were, Johnny, then I think you know me well 
enough to realize that I should do just what I saw was 
right, whatever it cost us. But it’s not like that. It’s all so 
terribly unfair. This is just a wretched accident which 
happens to have occurred on our premises. VVe must pro- 
tect ourselves, it’s only sense. I told her so.’ 

‘You told her ...? Mother, whom did you tell?’ 

She blinked at him, undecided whether to disown the slip 
altogether, or to prevaricate. 

‘What, darling? Don’t flare up like that. Your nerves 
are completely u}>sct. Oh, this is annoying.’ 

‘Mother, tell me. Have you ever s[;oken to that woman 
who died?’ . 

‘No, darling, of course I haven’t. Dor’t be so dramatic, 
dearest. You’re making an awful fool of yourself.’ 

‘Of whom are you talking?’ he said. 

‘When?’ 

‘Just now. You said “I told her so”.’ 

‘Oh, that.’ She had had time to recover herself, and was 
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laugiiinc^. ‘Why, I told Gwenda so this morning. I said, 
“It’s nothing to do with us and people are simply trying to 
drag us into it because we’re wealthy and well known.” 
There are always people who do that. If one fights back, 
tliey squeal.’ 

Campion glanced at Carados and saw that whether he 
was satisfied or not, and it hardly seemed possible that he 
sliould be, he would not press the point. Instead he said 
abruptly : 

'What are the police doing now?’ 

T don’t know. They’ve taken the clothes away. One of 
them, tlie same stupid little person, told me he’d be obliged 
to me if I’d stay in loots until tomorrow moining, which 
seemed silly and officious.’ 

‘And yet you came clown here?’ 

‘Well, my dear, you don’t suppose I intended - or he 
expected rnc to take him literally, do you?’ 

Johnny Carados said nothing. Both he and Campion 
were listening. Footsteps sounded on the floor above, and 
presently someone came down the stairs. Campion hurried 
out to meet Captain Gold, who was on the staircase. The 
man gaped at him. 

‘I was coming down to s(‘(' if anyone could arrange some 
colfee,’ he said, his d(!ep voice lowered. ‘Good, strong 
colFee. Robson says it’s to be as black as they can get 
it.’ 

‘Gee-gee !’ Johnny came out of the door as he spoke and 
closed it firmly after him so that they were all huddled 
together in the little hall. ‘Does that mean -?’ 

‘Yes, I think so,’ Gold’s teeth flashed in his beard. ‘It’s 
been a very near thing, ]:)ut I believe Robson has pulled it 
off. The old gentleman is made of tough material. I’m 
needed up tlierc, though, so if you could get some coffee 
made Robson will w^ant you, Johnny. He’s going to be 
a little sticky, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Is he? Right. You go back, and we’ll get the coffee.’ 

Relief was shaking Carados as fear had never done. He 
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slurred his words a little and his hand shook on Campion’s 
arm. 

‘You’ll see to it, won’t you? I’ll s^et b«nck in here and try 
to send her home. With luck no one need ever know about 
this. Poor old boy, I’m glad. Oh God, I’m glad!’ 

Gee-gee Gold glanced at the door. ‘Mrs Sliering?’ he 
enquired. 

‘No, my mother.’ 

‘Oh, I see.’ It was evident he realized the gravity of the 
situation. ‘I’ll go back then. You get the coffee, Mr 
Campion. Very strong, and plenty of it.’ 

He crept back up the stairs on fat, pointed feet, and 
Carados turned to Campion again. 

‘Not a word to a soul,’ he said urgently. ‘With luck 
we’ll get clean away with it. I’ll manage Jiush and Dion; 
they’ll see reason. This is a heaven-sent l)reak. I don’t 
deserve it. I can hardly believe it. I’ve been feeling like a 
murderer and it isn’t true.’ 

As Mr Campion went on down the stairs he wondered 
about Johnny, and about his mother he wondered even 
more. The one important and immediate pioblcrn, how- 
ever, was the coffee. 

The Iiouse was quiet and cold, and when he found the 
front hall ernpty^ he looked about for Miss Chivers with a 
certain anxiety. There was no sign of her in the dark down- 
stairs room, but at last he found the entrance to a flight 
of service stairs. Below in the basement it was still very 
quiet, but he saw a enu k of light beneath the centre door- 
way. He entered witl’ -ut knocking and stepped into a vast, 
brielitlv lit, old-fa',! 'ioned kitdrm with a stone floor, hooks 
in the ceiling, and a liuge table taking up nearly all tlie 
room. An old woman sat by the stove, In r feet resting on a 
bright steel fender. 

But it was not she who caught Mr Campion’s startled 
attention, for at the table, disconsolate as children kept in 
school, were two men each of whom appeared to be engaged 
in the melancholy business of sitting the other out. One 
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was Superintendent Yeo, neat and clean in plain clothes, 
and the other, surprisingly clad in the uniform of a Civil 
Defence Warden, was a man Mr Campion had seen twice 
before. Above the blue battle blouse lowered the narrow 
face and unforgettable eyes of Stavros’s partner, the ubiqui- 
tous Mr Pirri. 



Chapter Fifteen 


Prudently placinc^ first thint^s first, Mr C;impIon did not 
look at eitiicr of the visitors hut a)ncciitrated on the house- 
keeper. She showed no surprise at his sudden aj^pearance, 
but when he asked her for coQ'ee she smiled and shook 
her head at him. 

Yeo pushed a slate across the tah^c at him. ‘You have to 
wiite it/ he said biiefly. 

Mr Pirri looked up sharply. It had been evident fioin the 
Superintendent’s tone that he and Campion were ac- 
quainted. He got up at once, and, with det(*rmiri(*d h isureli- 
ness strolled towards the door. On the thresliold he looked 
back. 

‘Good night, all/ he said. 

‘Good night/ said Yeo, without turning to him, and 
sighed with relief when the area door closed behind him. 
‘Thank the Lord for that/ he said. ‘London is full of 
those cliaps wandering into houses like regular constables 
getting cups of tea. People like ’em, but they cramp a pro- 
fessional’s style.’ He was speaking absently, and Campion, 
who had by now established communication with the 
housekeeper, stepped ba^^k as she bustled from cupboard to 
stove. 

‘But not quite the style one would expect from a full- 
blown Superintendent/ he said. It was an iritentional blow 
below the belt, and Yeo flushed darkly. 

‘Special circumstances demand special tactics/ he said 
defensively. ‘In the normal way when I put a person under 
house arrest and she breaks it, I pull her in. When I can’t 
do that, I do the best 1 can.’ He hesitated, and smiled. 
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‘When I saw Her Ladyship enter the 'front door, I knocked 
at this one. This old dear opened it, and simply motioned 
me forward. I didn’t realize she was deaf until I got inside 
and then I found that warden chap sitting here, and 
couldn’t get any further. The next thing I know, you walk 
in. What’s happening upstairs?’ 

Mr Campion leaned across the table. 

‘Yeo,’ he said, ‘wc must have known each other quite a 
time. During our association have you or have you not 
found me helpful, honest, tidy, clean, and modest in 
company?’ 

The Superintendent looked uncomfortable. T don’t 
know what you’re playing at,’ he said stiflly. 

‘Exactly,’ said Cam])ion. ‘And why? Because I’m not 
playing. While you people don’t trust me I prefer not to 
know you. You’ve stopped my first home leave since the 
war broke out and what do you do with me? Nothing. 
You waste my time playing silly beggars in the dark. I 
have not the sliglUest glimmer of a night thought what 
you may tliink you’re up to, and I take this oppoituruty of 
telling you I don’t like the look of it, whatever it is. Good 
heavens, a Superintendent of the Special Branch breaking 
and entering; v/hatever next?’ 

It was very unfair. Yeo, who was a stickler for police 
etiquette, was stung to bitterness. 

‘Look here, iny lad,’ he said. ‘I can’t tell you anything. 
I’m working directly under the Chief and these arc his 
orders. I know it’s highly irregular, but then it’s a ~ a 
highly irregular crime.’ 

Mr Campion took off his spectacles and looked at him 
coldly w'ithout speaking. Yeo turned away. Presently 
Campion look pity on him. 

‘You look like the original policeman’s lot,’ he suggested. 

The Superintendciit swore softly. ‘It’s a hell a case,’ 
he began, adding more brightly, ‘I suppose 1 couldn’t help 
you with that tray ?’ 

‘Thank you, no.’ Campion was polite but firm. ‘Since 
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you have no reason to suspect that a felony is taking place 
upstairs, I really don’t see how you can hope to get any 
further into the house.’ 

‘That’s where you unofTicial dicks have the advantage 
over us,’ said Yeo unpardonably, and Mr Campion had no 
further compunction. 

T take it you’re quite certain our hostess is deaf?’ he 
enrjuired innocently. 

Yeo laughed at him. T like to se(‘ you being clever,’ he 
observed. ‘I’m not quite so senile as that. I tested her, she’s 
deaf all right. Doesn’t lip-read much, (‘ithcr.’ 

‘Smart work. And what about the warden?’ 

‘The warden? That A.R.P. cliap? No (uie suggested he 
was deaf. What arc you getting at now? I saw nothing- 
unusual about the warden.’ 

‘No, I gath('red you didn’t, but I did.’ Mr Campion 
was already in the doorway. ‘Ilis name is Piiri, and he’s 
part owner of the Minoan: you must have nnssed him by 
about ten minutes or so this moi ni ng. Holly knows him. 
Last time I saw them together, Pirri was on tlie verge of 
being knifed by Stavros. Perhaps you h(‘ard about it.’ 

As a revenge it was complete. The Superintendent 
sat gaping. ‘What the hell w'as he doing here?’ he de- 
manded. 

‘Imitating the new police mcdiods, I shouldn’t wonder,’ 
said Mr Campion unydeasantly. ‘He followed me, though, 
not Lady Carados. Also, if it’s of any interest to you, I’m 
fairly certain he was die man wlio drove my taxi last night. 
If you should sec him, ■. ou might get it into his head that 
he’s wasting his time on me. I’ve got nothing, tell him, not 
even the confidence of the police.’ 

‘I say, Mr Campion ...’ But the thin n. \n was already 
in the passage. He went upstairs with the coffee. Having 
begun on his small contribution towards the saving of 
Theodore’s life, he saw no reason why he should not finish 
it; but he was more angry than he had been for years. 
There was still no sign of Miss Chivers in the hall, and as 
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he passed the closed door on the fir^t floor he could hear 
the gentle drone of Lady Carados’s sweet, interminable 
voice behind it. He went on. 

On the next landing there were other sounds, and he 
tapped at tlie most promising door. It was opened immedi- 
ately by Gee-gee Gold, who seized tlie tray without a word, 
and turned back into the room with it. Mr Campion 
followed him innocently. 

The livid Theo, wretched and exhausted, and wrapped in 
blankets, was staggering about the room on the arm of a 
middle-aged doctor in shirt-sleeves. He stared ominously at 
Campion but did not speak to him. 

Mr Campion exj^erienced a certain sympathy for Doctor 
Robson; it was evident he had not the temperament for 
adventures of this sort. Even now there was a hint of 
pompous importance in his manner, and his fiery eyes were 
outraged. Gee-gee was handling him cautiously but with- 
out making any real attempt to hide the fact. He bustled 
over with the coft'ee and stood holding out the pot, his 
head on one side and his beard cocked up enquiringly. The 
Doctor nodded irritably and took the cup while Gold 
poured out. It was all done in silence, and the moment the 
Doctor became preoccupied with his patient, Gold gripped 
Campion firmly by the arm and led him out on to the land- 
ing again. 

T know you don’t mind,’ he said in a whisper which 
might well have carried through the door, ‘but better to 
leave them at this stage. Bush is coming round all right. 
It’s an absolute miracle, but he is, tliank God. Of course, 
he’ll have to see reason, but it’s going to be very difficult 
to persuade him.’ 

T don’t see why he should if he feels that way about it,’ 
objected Mr Campion. 

Gold stared at him in amazement. 'But he can make a 
most frightful row,’ he said. 

‘So I should imagine, but I don’t see why he shouldn’t, 
do you?’ 
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‘My dear man/ sajd Gee-gee pityingly. ‘We can’t have 
a row. After all, Johnny is who he is, isn’t he? I know it’s 
fashionable to pretend to ignore that, but one doesn’t really, 
does one? No, we can’t have Johnny involved in anything 
definitely unpleasant. That’s absurd. Johnny’s reproche. 
I’ll get this chap to see reason, but it's not going to be a 
walkover. Doctors have got completely out of hand, these 
da)'S. I’ll have to concentrate on him if you don’t mind. 
I’ll see you downstairs, shall I ?’ 

The last remark was not a question and he opened 
the door again. He spoke once more before he disap- 
peared. 

‘Thanks for the cofTce. Awfully good of you. Tliere’s 
not a lot of help in the kitchen, I’m afraid.’ 

‘You’d be surprised,’ said Mr Campion briefly, and went 
downstairs. 

He picked up his hat on the way and walked quietly out 
of the house. He met no one, and was thankful. Tlic dark- 
ness swallowed hhn as he struck south-west purposefully. 
Having reached a decision he felt relieves! ; this was the end 
of them all, as far as he was concerned. Tfiere was just one 
more tiling that must be done and then he’d w'ash liis hands 
of them. 

As he strode on through the misty darkness he tried to 
put the whole business out of I is mind, but it was not so 
easy. After long years of jiractice he had developed a 
routine, and now, despite his inclinations, his brain per- 
sisted in carrying on q»iietly with the investigation. Every 
scrap of information wl ch he had gatliered in tlie twenty- 
four hours revolved before bis inwaid eye, trying to slip 
into the pattern which was already forming. The discovery 
that Gold assumed automatically that J^ ’mny was privi- 
leged beyond all the normal bounds of civili/cd behaviour 
was one of these. It had been odd coining from him and 
had reminded Mr Campion of an incident oi his own yo'.ith, 
when the nurse of the small friend who had just pushed 
him into the Round Pond hud turned to his own avenging 
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Nanny, and had said in exactly the^same tone of startled 
protest : 

‘But he’s a Duke.’ 

At tlie of four and a quarter, Mr Campion had 
taken a poor view of the excuse and did so now, with the 
added advantaii^e of knowing that ninety-nine per cent of 
the world agreed with him. All the same, he found it 
interesting to note that the remaining one per cent still 
existed, and was at large. Another little piece of the jig- 
saw slid into place. 

It was at this point in his reflections that he realized that 
he was being followed again. His first reaction was exaspera- 
tion. Of all the peofjle who had presumed upon him in the 
past twenty hours, Pirri, he thought, liad so far taken the 
prize. What on earth the wretched man thought he was 
doing was beyond Mr Camj)ion. lie alone fitted nowhere 
into the picture which was slowly taking sliapc. 

He was not certain his jnesent trailer was Pirri, but it 
seemed reasonable to sup]:)Ose so. He exerted himself. He 
quickened his pace, stepped swiftly into the next alley, and 
after waiting in the darkness until the f(X)tsteps passed 
came out again, crossed the road, and turned back the way 
he had come. The simple manoeuvre ap[)eared to be suc- 
cessful, and after a while h(‘ continued on liis way. 

It was not cttiite so dark as it had been earlier in the 
evening; there was a moon somewhere behind the clouds, 
and a certain amount of greyish light slione through. He 
had reached the main road before he realized that the man 
was on his trail again. In the dusk Mr Campion raised his 
eyebrows. His friend was not quite such a tyro after all. 
Still, there were many more tricks in the bag. He joined a 
bus queue for a vehicle going in the wrong direction and 
in the general scramble between those ascending and 
others alighting, slid round the bonnet and across the road 
again. He had gone some considerable way, when lie heard 
the now familiar footsteps, and felt again that indefinable 
sensation which told him he was not alone. He revised his 
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views of Mr PirrI, apd made for the first Underground 
station. Here he was lucky. 

The central hall was crowded. lie bought a ticket for a 
train going west, took his place on the ('scalator, and looked 
about him as he was carried slowly down. There was no 
sign of his man and he was sliglitly pu/./lcd. He saw no 
face he knew, and took a chance on joining the outgoing 
stream on the staircase going up. He left the station by the 
second entrance, and once more headed straight for his 
objective. He was in the West Entl now, and among the 
crowds he felt surer of escape. 

Just as he turned into Beak Street, liowever, his heart 
sank again. The footstcj)s had returned. They were slow 
and heavy, and there was always a little metallic ring as 
one foot struck the pavement. As he walked on it occurred 
to him that he’d been making a fool of himself; these were 
not the same feet which had trailed him to Bush’s house. 
His mind had been playing tricks on him. Because Pirri 
had been following him on the fiist occasion, he had 
stupidly assumed that he would do it again. No, this was 
someone very different. 

Orthodox rnetlKKls having failed, he turned sharply and 
advanced towards the oncoming man. The steps rclreaPxl, 
and for a time Campion followed them. A ciov/d of soldiers 
surging out of a Service Club aided him; they bore down 
upon him in a stampede of army hoots. He slackened his 
speed so that they came round and past him, and under 
cover of tlieir noise, he turned swiftly, and rari. Anotfier 
five minutes of donb!! g in and out of the narrow courts 
and passages founrl him free again. 

He pausf'd to listen. In the ghnstlv darkness London 
moved all rounrl him; he could hear a "housand pairs of 
feet. 7'he distant purr of petrol engines, voices, laughter, 
and, far away, the most ehararteristic of all sounds, the 
braying of tugs on the river. But of the one particular 
noise for which he waited, the slow, firm tread punctuated 
by the scrape of metal on stone, there was no trace at all. 



He sijG^hed, he was very relieved. He jvanted no companion 
upon the call he was about to make. 

He waited listeninn^ for nearly five minutes and then set 
out for Carados Scpiare. 

It mi 1^1 it be thought impossible for a stranger to locate 
in the dark a single pig-pen in the midst of a square cover- 
ing five acres. But on this muggy London night there were 
means of detecting it. 

All the railings were down, their slender grace long since 
<!^rrificed to salvage, and two strands of wire alone pro- 
tected the oasis of dusty bushes and utilitarian tin huts. 
Mr Campion circled the enclosure until his nose told him 
the lime had come, then he slid tlirough the wire and made 
his way to a little wooden court, lovingly contrived of the 
pillars from the staircase of a famous club, and the relies 
of the counter of a somewhat obscure bank. 

As he approached, his spirits rose. He licard the sound 
of voices. To be exact, only one of these was making any 
intelligible communication; the other punctuated the re- 
marks of the first with a series of acquiescing snorts. 

‘You’re goin’ on nicely, old dear. You’re a picture now; 
real class about you. Did they give you a bit o’ grub tea- 
time?’ The murmur, tender and solicitous as a lover’s, 
reached Mr Campion happily through the gloom. ‘ ’Oo 
give it to yer?’ it continued. ‘Old Warty Warden? You 
like ’im, don’t yer, old lady?’ ‘R’s all light in ’is way. I like 
’im too, but ’c’ll never be the pal I’ve bin to yer. Never go 
runriin’ away wiv that idea. Don’t you go trying anything 
funny. I’ll come and see yer nights. I’m wiv yer, though 
you can’t see me, see? You are a f«Tt old devil. Wot yer got 
round yer cliops? Wrinkles? Fat, that is; fat and crackling. 
You’ve got ’air on yer ears, d’you know that?’ 

In the darkness Campion edged nearer to the barrier. He 
could see nothing whatever in the evil-smelling pit below 
him, but the black hillock which he had hitherto mis- 
taken for a shed roof now licaved itself and disappeared 
further into the shade. 
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‘Call that a neck?’ said the voice, now considerably 
nearer ground level. 

Mr Campion could bear it no longer. ‘Has she got your 
eyes?’ he enquired. 

The hillock changed sha[)C abruptly, and Mr Lugg swore 
in the dark. 

‘You might ’ave startled ’er,’ h(? said reproachfully, 
adding in a tone of studious casualness, 'so you' re back in 
town, are yer? Couldn’t h ave trouble alone, 1 sup])ose?’ 

‘Not quite the way 1 should Iiave put it nnself,’ said 
Campion. ‘What do you think you’ve been doing?’ 

A gleam from a truculent eye reached him through the 
dusk. Twer ’card of tactics?’ enquired the pig-keeper. 
‘I’ve been ’aving a slice of them, 'riiis is a strategic with- 
drawal, a gettin’ out tjuick, and if I were you, I’d do the 
same.’ 

‘I couldn’t agree witir you more, but you seem to be 
better at it tlian I am. You rang up the police and reported 
the corpse, giving my name, did you?' 

'You couldn’t leave it there, cock.’ laigg was on the 
defensive. ‘It’d ’ave to be moved sooiie}* or later, and as I 
was supposed to be care-taking, I thought the iozzits ’ad 
better get on with it. I did give them your name; if it’s 
been awd^ward, I’m sorry. No one could say more.’ 

‘Couldn’t they? I could astound you. I suppose you 
realize that you’re an accessory after the fact.’ 

Tdiere was a long ‘silence. lAigg was so (juict he might 
have died. When at Iasi lie spoke his voice was thin. 

‘So the old girl did ’er in, did slie? I did wonder, and 
kicked myself for lettin-. it come in me ’ead Gawd ! That 
shows yer, doesn’t it? This is a treat, this is. What do I do 
now^?’ 

He sat down as he spoke on soriK'thing mat sounded like 
a pail. ‘Lumme!’ he said. 

Campion was sorry for him hut not heart-broken. 

‘Who suggested you should fade away?’ he demanded. 

‘W^ot? Yesterday?’ 
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‘Naturally. Don’t fool about. Who put you up to it?’ 

‘She did. ’Er Dowager Whatnot did, of course, but I’d 
thought of it meself by that time. “There’s no use of you 
’anging around ’ere any more, Mr Lugg,” she said, “is 
there? You git away and forget it,” she says. “I’m afraid 
we’ve stirred up a bit of trouble for ourselves, and we must 
face it. There’s no need to involve you,” she says.’ He 
sniffed. ‘I fell for it, there’s no ’iding that. I took it in like 
a goldfish. I might ’avc known, I know that, so don’t you 
go Payin’ it, but it cast a spell over me; it always does, 
these days. I can’t ’elp it.’ 

‘What docs?’ enquired Mr Campion, taken aback. 

‘Ler Ilote Mond,’ said the deep voice from the darkness. 
‘That’s Pole for the article, if you don’t know. A nice little 
bloke in a pub told me that. I’ve been learnin’ a few things 
while you’ve been away.’ 

‘So it would appear, but not enough,* agreed Mr Cam- 
pion brutally. ‘What are you going to do now?’ 

‘Ah.’ The voice was considering. ‘Now you’re askin’, 
cock. Wot ’ave they got on me so far, d’you know?’ 

Mr Campion told him, and again there was silence. 

‘Changed ’er tale,’ said Lugg at last. ‘Changed ’er curly, 
and the first wasn’t so ’ot neither, was it? And it was true.’ 

‘Well, was it? Suppose you clear your mind. Where did 
you get the body?’ 

‘Where from?’ 

‘Yes, that's the point at issue.’ 

‘Out of ’is EAF's ’ouse. That lug ’uri over tlierc wiv the 
top orf.’ 

‘You’re sure of tliat ?’ 

Mr Lugg arose from his pail. ‘I’m not in the dock yet,’ 
he said, ‘nor I ain’t in the bin, and you’re a pal, or used to 
be. I know I’ve bin a mug, but I ’ad a respeck for ’er Lady- 
ship’s manner, which was matey, and ’er title, which was 
not. Now I’ve bin let down. You’ve got slightly common 
out at the war, ’aven’t yer? Where’s ycr feeling?’ 

‘Feeling?’ 
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‘Yus. For my feeliii^s. I wish IVl never set eyes on that 
bit of uplift. She’s a wonderful w<^jiian. I didn’t think she 
’ad it in ’er to do anybody in. Not right in. It’s upset me.’ 

‘Fm sorry,’ said Campion, inade(|uat('ly, he felt. 

‘That’s all riglit.’ Lugg was magnanimous. ‘We’ll forgit 
it. Wot about you? Are you on the lun too.^’ 

‘Well, Frn trying to get down to Nidd.’ 

‘Arc ycr? Fll come vvlv yer. I I could take my old 

gel in the pen ’ere. She’s a beauty when you see ’er. Skin 
like alpaca.’ 

‘That’s out of the question ’ 

‘I know it is. Don’t rub it in. They’ll feetl ’er ’cie, but 
she won’t get on wilhout me.’ He turned hack to the sty. 
‘Pore old lady,’ he said, ‘Fm goin’ to h'ave yer, ducks.’ 

‘Perhaps you’d hke me to wait m the s(|nare,’ suj*gestcd 
Campion. 

‘I ’ate ycT in this mood.’ Taigg was embarrassed. ‘Fve 
got fond of ’er, that’s all. Fm corning. We’ll *ave to nip 
back to my place first - now w'ot's up?’ 

Mr Campioit had gripped bis arm. Pootsteps were ad- 
vancing down the quiet road to meet tiunn. They wine 
distinctive footsteps, heavy and assured, and at every other 
stroke tliere came the little clink of nu'tal against stone. 

They came closer and closer, and before the pig court’s 
distinctive presence they paused rind advanced tewards the 
wire. 

It was not until that iiiomrnt that Campion recognized 
their owner, and understood why he had met his match. 
He laiiglu'd softly in tlic (’ irkness. 

‘Oates, you old sinner,’ he said aloud, ‘wliat arc you 
doing here ?’ 



Chapter Sixteen 


Thk Chief of the Criminal Invcsti[»ation Department 
if tVvU'd through the wire, f^iuinhhni^ :i little. 

‘Hello/ he said, ‘that’s Lug^ you’ve got with you, isn’t 
it? I say, what an infernal stink! Don’t you C.D. fellows 
ever get coiiif)laints about this?’ 

At Mr Campion’s side his friend and his friend’s friend 
both breathed deeply. 

‘I can’t smell nothin’/ said Lugg evilly. 

‘Good Lord, can’t you? It’s frightful. I’ve been looking 
for ytjii, Cain{jion , you thouglit you’d sliaken me off, didn’t 
you?’ Ilis drooping figure surged towards them in the 
gloom; hr sounded privately pleased with himself. 

‘A fair cop/ agrccxl Mr Campion. ‘I didn’t realize it 
vv<is a l)attle of giants. What have you done? DenuUed 
yourself? I thought you got other ranks to do this sort of 
thing. Just the labour shortage, I .suppose.’ 

Oates linked an arm through his. ‘That will be quite 
enough from you/ he said. ‘This is a private call on an old 
friend. You and I must have a chat. I'm very pleased to 
see I can still do iny stuff, though. Strevrth, Lugg, isn’t 
there somewhere round here where we can talk tluit’s a bit 
more salubrious?’ 

T)o we understand Lugg is under arrest?’ murmured 
Campion. 

‘No.’ The pre.ssurc on his arm increased. ‘Cojnc off it, 
Campion. I need you and it’s important. Faugh ! Have 
you been standing here long?’ 

Lugg could hear the insult no longer. ‘Since a little 
’ooman nature upsets yer/ he began, ominously, but thought 
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better of it and his tune. Terhaps you’d 

like to come along to riiy jjlace. You'd be comfui table 
tiiere.’ 

‘Is it far?* 

‘No. Just over 'ere.* 

‘Right. We’ll follow \ou. ^'ou may tluive in this, but I 
think it’s unhealthy.’ The Cliiief was (|uite iineonscious of 
givin’7 olfence anil he iip'id Champion towards tlie wire. 
‘You thouglit you’d slicd me in that rube Station, didn’t 
you?’ he said. 

Campion grinned in the daikness. T did. You stayed in 
the booking hall, 1 suppose, hankin-.^ on me not taking a 
train. I got away from you in Be'ak Street, though.’ 

‘Ah,* said Oates, ‘but by that time I kiu’w wliere you 
were going. It’s more than I do now, though. Wheie are 
you taking us, Lugg?’ 

‘Mind yei step,’ said their }i\ (* host. ‘It’s aiaost 

this bit of no-inan's 1 incl.' 

They had rearle'd the other side of ihe s(|uare l)V this 
time and the dark fignic ahead oi them ])liiiH;ed down an 
alley between two ruined buildings, Thi^y rami' out into 
an area the si/r of a football jutch, whu li had l)ren la/ed 
to the ground, and already demolition sii'.iads had tidied the 
load into little mounds of assortrd rubble. la\gg j)inheil on, 
and paused 'it last before wh.it apoeared at first to be a hea[) 
of debris, hut wliirh proved to be a sculh'rv with a smgli' 
chimney, tlie only relic of a small rnew'i cottage wliieli had 
once stood there. 

‘ ’Ere wo an!.’ Tlieir g* liie j>rodur(‘(l a key and solemnly 
unlocked his domain Tt\s bijou,’ he said witfi sly pride, 
‘but it d(>cs lor me. I've been using it for a sinola^ ever 
since ihcs' iincoveied it. But I’v^' only sler’ \!re since the 
hit of trouble last night.’ 

He disap])eared and they lieard him find a box of 
matches. The light from a .single candle re\c'al(!d a minute 
room containing two ch<ilrs, a table, a .sink, and tlircc bottles 
of beer. Lugg indicated the stove, bright but unlit. 
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‘I don’t use it because of the smoke/ he said frankly. ‘I 
don’t want to ’ave to pay rent.’ 

There were still traces of former habitation in the room; 
an ancient ra,t( mat lay on the floor and there was a bowl 
and scrubijiuL; brush under the sink. Over the mantel- 
siielf hunj:^ a mirror, and tucked into it a photo^rapli cut 
from The Farmers* Weekly showinf^ a mi^i^hty middle-white 
with a j^rizc litter. Mr Campion took the candle to look at 
this more clearly. 

Charming pin-up/ he remaiked. Ts this she?’ 

‘No, that’s ’er granny, but she takes after ’cr. How’s 
that for a treat?’ 

The Chief looked (<ver their shouldeis without enthusi- 
asm. Presently he sat dciwn. ‘'riiis’Il do/ he said. 

T’ll wait outside/ said their host obligingly. ‘Or I might 
nip back and give ’cr ’er afters. I’ll be about when you want 
me. Our trip is still on, is it?’ 

Oates glanced at Campion. ‘You were going to Nidd?’ 

‘We thought of it.’ 

‘I see.’ 

He took out his pipe and began to fill it. Lugg went out 
cjuii'tly, and Campion stood with his back to the cold stove 
and surveyed liis friend, who at that moment looked so 
surprisingly little different from the Cliiof Inspector Stanis- 
laus Oates of the old days. 

‘I don’t understand it/ he .said. 

I don’t blame you.’ The Chief made the observation 
mildly, as he pre.ssed the tobacco ciircfully into the bowl. 
‘I don’t blame you at all, but it’s a nasty business. Thirty- 
two ktllings, or presumed killings, so far, and God knows 
how much irreplaceable stuff in the wrong hands. But that’s 
not the real trouble.’ 

‘It sounds a good beginning/ 

‘Oh, it’s plenty. I’ve known the time when we’a have 
considered it a plateful. No, looked at in one way - the 
right way, mind you. Campion - that’s quite enough, I 
don’t suppose you remember the old MeSweeney gang? 
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They were about in iijneteen-tcn anti the whole jiolicc force 
of the country was buz/in*^ like a hrst-ni'^ht vestibule. And 
what did it amount to.^ Half a dozen old ladies bumjied olf 
and fifty thousand quids* worth o( coloured stones slnpj)ed 
off to Amsterdam, We thoui'ht it [ilenty in tliose da\s, but 
times iiave changed. Todav the world crooks have e:ot to 
work on a j^rand scale. 'Today tlu^y nund('r tluan in thou- 
sands and pinch valuables in train-lo.uls. I don't say Tve "Ot 
blase^ but when I liiMr of a sailor m‘ttmi^^ tii;ht and pultinjj; 
his ”iil out for seveii-aud-six, 1 ilriift feel the same' about 
him as I did once. 1 know he\ the villain he always was 
and I pioccec* accordini^ to tin* rules, but I don't frrl tlie 
same wav towaids liini.’ 

?v[r CJainpiOn sat down on the edee ()f ihe sink, and his 
face wore old e\[)r{‘'>siori ot vac'anl b(‘v% ]!d(‘i meut. A'ou're 
sliockinG^ me rathe:,* he saitl. 

T dare say I am.* O.ito uot his jiifx* ali'dit at la^t. ‘But 
I’m talkint' to you like this because I want \(ki to be us(‘ful 
if >ou c<in. Now as I see it, just at this iiKunent in tiic 
history of the pi (‘sent civilization, tlu' (iime of miird(‘r for 
iL;ain is nut (juitc‘ wluit it was, it ^ not at the top of tfic list 
any nioie. 'rin'n 's a worse oiu: than that bcaxiuse its more 
daii'^eious to the corniiiunitv.* 

Mr (!am|)i'in did not sp'Mk. 

T)ouble-(n'(.v in-r,’ said Oates. 

‘l)oul>l‘'-e:ossinet 

He l(X;k'‘d up ;'iavely. ‘'1 hafs what 1 call it. As I c^et 
older 1 liear p( opde talkin'^ a.bout this ism and th.it isin ,ind 
war and the. causes of v r, aiifl it inakivs nr: (iod 

bless rny soul this jir*' nt aifair i-n't t wai !* 

‘f^h?* said Mr Ckimpion. 

‘No.’ The Chief v/.as as iHMily v*-hrnif‘nt ' lie ever was. 
‘There are rules in war but in crime dcTc are none. Tfiis 
is crime on a colo.'-sal scale ar.d tlr- va-w I take oi it is 
professional, naturally. In my ojnnion the most dam^erous 
aspect of the w^holc thin;^^ whcai s(‘en !>ioadly, is tins element 
of double-crossing - running wiili the liaic and hunting 
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with the hounds, if you prefer it. T|jat’s something which 
has got to be hunted down and torn rigiit out if we’re not 
going to liave tlie wliolc thing over again. And as I see it, 
it’s a police job.’ 

‘Catching spies?’ enquired Mr Campion stupidly. 

‘No, no. Spies are all right. They’re regulation.’ Oates 
was impatient. ‘We catch theirs, and they catcli ours. Spies 
are almost clean. No, the men I’m after are the Judases. 
Th^ men who kiss and serve and sell; tlie lads who sit snug 
in one way of life and still serve the other. The men who 
don’t know what’s important. We’ve still got them here, 
and when we’ve won we’ll still have them waiting to do it 
again. They’re the cha js I’m after. My hands are on a 
whole bunch of them and I’ll get the lot if it’s the last 
diing I do. This is personal. Campion; I hate those blokes.’ 

He was speaking with more passion than his friend had 
ever suspected he possessed. Campion was enlightened; the 
picture in his mind was taking a larger, darker shape, and 
the spectacle of high-ranking police officials scuttling about 
like constables no longer astonished him, but there was still 
much he found bewildering. 

‘Are you suggesting this treasure lorry’s disappearance 
was an enemy-inspired job?’ he cnejuired blankly. 

‘That and the rest.’ 

‘The rest?’ 

Oates leant back in his chair. ‘In the January of ’forty,’ 
he said, ‘a railway truck containing the more important 
items in Lord Croker’s collection, including five Vandykes 
- one of tliem the Head of a Soldier - Vermeer’s Anna 
and the Virgin, and that thing. The Maltsters - whose is 
that?’ 

‘Franz Hals.’ 

‘Is it? Yes. Well, that and one or two more, was dis- 
mantled at a siding; the guard was murdered. In March 
the same year three private cars carrying the National 
Museum’s collection of Cellinis were held up in Wales and 
robbed. Three men lost their lives that time. In March 
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also - there was a great,deal of treasure evacuation going on 
at that time, you may remember - a small motor van with 
a police motor-cycle escort disappeared with all the person- 
nel concerned. When it left London it carried the Stephen 
tapestries - lovely things, I’ve seen the photographs - eight 
hundred years old. We recovered two bodies. Do you want 
me to go on ?’ 

‘Is there much more?’ 

‘Forty-one separate instances,’ said the old man calmly. 
‘Some of the stuff I can't bring myself to name. I can’t 
think of it without going cold. Where do you imagine the 
White Sun of India is now?’ 

Campion stared at him. ‘But that’s in the ...’ he began, 
and was silent. ‘I don’t believe it,’ he said presently. 

‘I feel like that about a great many things which have 
happened these last five years,’ remarked Oates dryly. 
‘You’ve only got to look about you to write olf incrc‘'lulity 
as old-fashioned, and the sooner you realize it the less likely 
you arc to lose your reason.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Campion, ‘but are you trying to tell 
me that at the beginning of tlic war, cliuing the evacuation 
of die tr(‘asnres from die big cities, there was systematic 
enemy-inspired 

‘Looting,’ put in Oates briefly. ‘Pre-victory looting, 
that’s what it was. Well organized, damned tiiorough, and 
impudently prev’ons. Just like Jerry. He just wanted to 
make quite certain tfiat the best things were somewhere 
where he couldn’t possibly h*t them before he arrived and 
were waiting for liim when iie did. So lie made arrange- 
ments.’ 

Campion remained staring at his old fiioial in uneasy 
amazement. ‘I take your word for it,’ he said with un- 
convincing slowiK'ss, ‘but bow did he get away witfi it? 
What were your people doing?’ 

‘At the beginning of the war the police were fairly 
occupied,’ said Oates reminiscently. ‘You may remember 
it.’ 
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Glancing backward, Mr Campion -did, and he apologized. 

‘You didn’t spot what was happening at first, either,’ he 
ventured. 

‘No. And wl)en we did, we didn’t believe it. Our re- 
action was just like yours is now. I hate to admit it, but 
we had seven of these treasure hold-ups before we saw the 
obvious. Even then the owners, the State Departments con- 
cerned, the Museum Boards and Art Curators didn’t 
Wieve us. Look at that ch.ap Bush. He waited until the 
raids were actually on before he moved his stuff, and then 
pitched it all into a lorry with a couple of old faithfuls 
in charge and bunged it out into the Blitz. VVe were 
fools, God knows, but we didn’t compare with some 
people.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Mr Campion. ‘All the same, though, 
I don’t see how you managed to miss them every time.’ 

‘We didn’t, of course we didn’t.’ Oates was indignant. 
‘Out of the whole forty-one, we frustratwl twenty-three. 
We saved the Cassiobury Apollo, for one thing, and we got 
back a whole crockery shop of exquisite Chinese pottery 
(Ming, is it?) which the William and Mary Museum was 
trotting up to Scotland in a furniture van. Of course we did 
something; we were bad, but not criminally so.’ 

‘Did you get any of the men concerned ?’ 

‘Oh Lord, yes. At one period we pulled them in in shoals. 
They always worked very full-handed; no expense spared, 
good equipment and all the rest of it, and they weie all 
professional crooks. That’s what foxed us in the beginning. 
They never used the same men twice, and each bunch 
thought their own particular job was unicjue. It was bril- 
liantly organized, you had to take your hat off to them for 
that.’ 

‘You never got to the higher-ups?’ 

Oates looked down at his pipe and prodded it again. ‘I 
haven’t got him yet,’ he said. ‘Not quite.’ 



Chapter Seventeen 


There was a lon^^ silence while Campion filtccl these nev/ 
and staggering data into tlic story as he knew it. Gradually 
the full significance of the facts became clear to him, and a 
dozen questions with one horrifying possibility shot into 
his mind. 

‘It wasn’t a mattei of making them sc|ueal,’ Oates said 
suddenly. ‘Most of them talked, and not one had any idea 
he was working for the enemy. Some of ilicm were almost 
funny on that subject. Do you remember a dreadful little 
man called Knapp - I'hos Knapp, he called himself - wc 
caught him when we frustrated the Cassiobury business; he 
was appalled at the suggestion lie was woiking for Jerry, 
he thouglit it was a respectable job, he said; and he honestly 
did tliink he was working for Kuyper, the big shot in the 
silver racket. He v/ent down for eighteen months and is 
now out in Itale pulling his weight, T believe. lie’s a crook, 
but not a traitor.’ 

‘Was Kuyper in it?’ 

‘No. He cleared out fust before the war, he’s in South 
America - resting. No, thes< chaps used his name on this 
occasion, that was all. T he man who did tlie actual organiz- 
ing was that fellow Whitev Smith.’ 

Campion grimaced. ‘He was smooth,’ he r id. ‘Where 
is he now?’ 

‘In the bag. Wc got him to talk in the end only to find 
tliat he didn’t know much. He was merely employed to 
organize the underworld and he certainly did his stuff. His 
immediate boss was a c|uccr little cuss called King. He’d 
never been on our books before and had had a solicitor’s 
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office in London for some years before the war. Until this 
business there was nothing very much against him, but he 
had some rum contacts and in ’thirty-seven he was in 
seiious need of money. Some time at tlie end of that year 
he got plenty. He won’t speak; he’s much more frightened 
of someone else than he is of our gentlemanly police force. 
And, of course, he knows all the tricks. We’ve got him in- 
side, but only on a three years’ sentence; he jn'efers to serve 
t^fht rather than open his mouth.’ 

‘Is this as far as you’ve got?’ 

Oates looked at the younger man steadily. Campion 
remembered that cold appraisal of old and it had always 
made him feel sligluly uncomfortable. ‘No, there's a bit 
more/ said the Chief at last, ‘and that’s where we come up 
against something interesting. How long have you known 
Carados?’ 

‘Johnny?’ Mr Campion felt cold. All through the latter 
part of the Chief’s revelation he had been trying to avoid 
this horrifying suspicion. ‘Oh no/ he said, ‘no. That’s 
out of the question. Think of liis record.’ 

‘Exactly. That’s how we all feel. That’s how the R.A.F. 
feels; that’s liow the Home Oilice feels. Think of his record, 
think of his background, think of the man he is.’ 

The Chief sighed, and stirred himself. 

‘That’s why we’re inuHling ourselves up in kid gloves and 
doing our best to disbelieve our own eyes. It’s a damnable 
business.’ 

Carnjnon remained obstinately blank. ‘You don’t think, 
lie began at last, ‘you don’t think the si/c of the thing 
might have - well, have magnified the probable size of the 
- er - perpetrator, so that your people have naturally tended 
to, to -’ 

‘Go a bit nutty/ said Oates diyly. ‘No, I don’t. N »r do 
I think that the fact that the crimes have been inspired by 
Fascists has deluded the jioor, silly Police Force into think- 
ing they must be the work of the upper classes. No, I wish 
you were wrong. I don’t like the idea any moie than you 
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do. Or than he does, poor blighter. I don’t believe he’s 
sure, you know.’ 

Mr Campion felt his eyes flicker. ‘Who, Johnny?’ 

‘I wish you woiilJn’t keep calling him “Johnny”; his 
name’s “Carados”.’ 

‘I’m sorry; he was called Johnny at school.’ 

Oates smothered an exclamation of an un-police-chief-like 
nature, ‘'rhere you are. “At school.” Half the iiinucntial 
people in tlie country seem to have been at school witli 
him.’ 

‘I wasn’t. I only played cricket against him once or 
twice.’ 

‘It’s the same thing. You’ve known of him for a lifetime, 
thciefore he can’t be a crook. I hear it on all sides, every- 
body says it. I admit T like him myself and I say that the 
fellow doesn't know if he’s guilty or if he isn’t.’ 

Mr Campion sat thinkiiig of Johnny Carados, and the 
last conversation he had with him. Some of the remarks 
which had then sounded so fantastic were now being echoed 
by Oates, wlio w^as of all things not fantastical. 

‘Dual personality and what not?’ he ventured dubi- 
ously. 

Oates shrugged his shoulders. ‘I’m only an old copper, 
raised to my pn^sent eminence by a flash of intelligence in 
the head of some higher official,’ he said, ‘but in my 
opinion much of this mental disease we hear about is mainly 
moral. I know that man well, and I don’t think he’s mad. 
I also think he’s a good cl* p, fundamentally; he’s brave, 
he’s original and he’s used to thinking nothing’s too big for 
him.’ 

‘Well then ...?’ 

‘Well tlien.’ Oates was not to be interrupted. ‘Consider 
the circumstances. It was a very funny time just before the 
war. Here’s a chap who’s devoted his life and his money 
to the care and fostering of beautiful things. Isn’t there 
something about Art knowing no frontiers?’ 

‘No. That’s Science.* 
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‘Same thing. Anyway, there he vstas, all ready for some 
clever chap from the other side to work on.’ 

‘Yes, I know, but I can’t see him dealing with the under- 
world.’ 

‘He wouldn’t have to, King would see to that. He 
wouldn’t even handle the cash; he’d just lend his name and 
make the original contacts.’ 

‘You tihnk he might not have realized how it was going 
to^)e run?’ 

‘I think he might not have cared,’ said Oates grimly. 
‘Don’t you read your newspapers? There’s a lot of cultured 
people who believe a l:''e or two is well spent protecting the 
light kind of picture or pot. He doesn’t mind risking his 
own life, we know that. Very few people do, funnily 
enough. They only differ about the things they die for. 
Suppose he doesn’t think he’s ever been working for Ger- 
many; suppose he’s certain he’s simply been working for 
Art; suppose he settles his conscience this w'ay?’ 

‘Then he’s mad.’ 

‘Is he? I don’t think the best counsel in the world could 
prove it in court.’ 

Campion turned this new possibility over in his mind. 
Everything but his reason revolted against it. 

‘I <lon’t like it,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to believe it 
possil'Ie.’ 

‘That’s everybody’s reaction,’ said Oates. ‘I told you, 
yet all the evidence leads straight to him.’ 

‘Circumstantial evidence?’ 

‘Naturally, or we’d have had to arrest him.’ The Chief 
put both hands on his knees to rub them thoughtfully. 
‘I’m not trying to make a case against the chap,’ he com- 
plained, ‘I’m trying not to. We all are. It’s these damnable 
instructions; they still come to him from time to tii).<*.’ 

‘From the other side?’ 

‘Yes.’ The Chief took the pipe out of his mouth and 
began to use it to point his story. ‘We hadn’t a ghost of 
a line on anybody until just about ten months ago, when 
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one of the neutral governments put in a query to my office 
about a naturalized Rumanian living in Streatham. I 
suppose you know how the friendly neutrals do these 
things? They don’t lay information, they just ask a shy 
little question, and that’s all there is to it. When the oppor- 
tunity occurs, we return the compliment.’ 

Mr Campion had known it, but wasted no time in say- 
ing so. 

‘We nabbed the bloke just at tlie right moment,’ said 
Oates. ‘Caught him with a house full of incriminating stufT. 
He was untidy, that was the thing which damned him. He 
was the only agent I’ve ever known who wasn’t meticulous. 
He left papers in his collar drawer, even under the bed; I 
suppose he thought he was safe. He’d been over here thirty- 
five years, and had a house and a little block-making busi- 
ness in the City, and he’d changed his name to something 
good and Scots and all his dear old pals of the eight-fifteen 
swore he was as loyal as a Trafalgar Square lion. But he 
hadn’t a hope, of course. He died in the Tower, very 
bravely, really. He had some deep emotional dream about 
castles and counts and kings and mountains and what not, 
but all in Rumania, unfortunately.’ 

The Chief paused and shook his head. ‘What a world,’ 
he said. ‘Well, among this chap’s activities was the usual 
one of forwarding letters. He used to get them via some six 
or seven accommodation addresses near where he worked. 
They get into the country in various ways. A refugee 
smuggles in what looks lik a straight love-letter from a 
chance acquaintance, and nearly always he acts in complete 
innocence. He posts it in the ordinary way. Some of the 
others I honestly believe are dropped. 

‘Suppose a country chap finds a scaled letter lying in the 
road. It is stamped and addressed; sometimes he opens it, 
and its contents mean very little to him. More often than 
not he just sticks it in a letter-box. Our Rumanian decoded 
those he received, typed out the message neatly on his little 
machine and sent them off as ordinary business letters. 
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When he was caught, he was actuary doing one. We got 
the message both in the code and tlie clear; it was addressed 
to Carados.’ 

‘I see. And when you showed it to Johnny?’ 

‘He said he’d be damned/ said the Chief. ‘He convinced 
me completely. He was so interested, so keen to help and 
so naturally angry. No innocent man could have behaved 
more normally. He let it get him for a bit, and kept turning 
up^ith suggestions; he gave us every facility and wc went 
over all his papers. We turned his houses out, we talked 
to all his associates, and wc watclied his mail, and there 
wasn’t a tiling to pin n him. Yeo was in charge of the 
enquiry, and you know him. He was like an old woman 
looking for a postal order she thought she had somewhere; 
he went on and on and over and over, never tired, 
and always remembering just one more place to look. 
Finally he gave it up and said he would as soon suspect 
himself. Meanwhile the instructions kept coming in to 
Garados.’ 

'How? Oh I SCO. You kept the Rumanian’s establish- 
ment open. What about the address?’ 

‘Ah, that was the snag. The Rumanian insisted he used 
Carados’s private address and nothing coulrl shift hiin on 
that point. But when we decoded the next message to come 
in and sent it along there, there was hell to pay. Carados 
opened it and came roaring round to us with it at once. He 
swore it was the first he had received, and I must say he 
convinced me.’ 

Campion shrugged his shoulders. ‘That’s probably it,’ 
he said. ‘Someone was using his name. Possibly even the 
enemy was dec/ived. Jerry is extraordinary in that way.’ 

‘That’s what we thought,’ Oates agreed placidly, ‘until 
we heard from Gonfalon,’ 

‘Lord Gonfalon? Loopy Clarence?’ 

Oates sniffed. ‘You know that, do you? That’s the snag, 
of course.’ 

‘I know Gonfalon is the prize crank of all time/ said 
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Mr Campion. ‘Eigi^ hundred years of solid loafing are 
behind him, and considered purely as the result, he’s logical. 
After that, tlie word doesn’t apply.’ 

‘We found that out, of course.’ The Chief’s gloom 
deepened. ‘He has a remarkable wife, though; she’s a 
French woman, a burning patriot. I understand his family 
considered it a mesalliance, but gocKl Lord, without her 
he’d be penniless, certifiable and prol)ably dead. She lets 
him do what he likes up to a certain point, but when it 
begins to look dangerous, she lays about him. Do you know 
her?’ 

‘Sweet Ilortense? Only from the song,’ said Campion 
flippantly. ‘No, really, any evidence connected with that 
pair can’t be taken seriously.’ 

‘There again you take the conventional view.’ Oates was 
injured rather than annoyed. ‘Now I’ll tell you what 
liapperied. One day, soon after we’d decided Garados v^asn’t 
implicated, this old tellow Gonfalon walked in to sec me, 
and he told me an absurd story about rare ])eonies and 
SianK'se cats and I don’t know what else, and finally an- 
nounced in so many words that just before the war he’d 
been in communication witli the encTny government con- 
cerning tl^e preservation of these and otlier treasures in 
event of danger. He was quite op n about it; he said his 
wife had now discovered the whole business and had sent 
him uy:) to see me to make a clean breast of it.’ 

‘Was there any trutli in it at all?’ 

‘Oh yes. We went into it, of course, and Molly went 
down there and brought back all the correspondence he 
could find amid the cats and the greenhouses, not to 
mention about five acres of mounted armour all periods, 
as well as any ejuantity of valuable or semi-valuable junk. 
We read tlic letters, and I must say he seemed to me to 
have completely fooled the enemy as to his importance in 
the country. They certainly had the idea that he was one 
of our hereditary rulers, and while I don’t know what his 
own letters to them were like, having had one or two from 



him myself, I can well imagine they .were impressive and 
mysterious to a foreigner. 

‘To do them justice they didn’t trust him with much, 
but they gave him painstaking details concerning the best 
way to preserve his valuables, and when war did break out 
he got a communication, probably via the Rumanian, 
instructing him to communicate w'ith Carados if anything 
important occurred, and he should need advice or assist- 
ance.’ 

‘Wasn’t that to be expected?’ said Campion quickly. 
‘I mean, once we’ve accepted tlie fact that someone was 
using Johnny’s name, thc.i ...* 

‘Yes, yes, I know.’ Oates was impatient. ‘But you see 
he bad a reply.’ 

‘From Johnny?’ 

‘Yes, we’ve got it.* 

Mr Campion stared at him briefly. ‘I should have thought 
that was the finish,’ lie said. 

‘No, it wasn’t. That was the unsatisfactory part about it. 
It wasn’t.’ Oates considered a moment before he went on. 
‘The whole incident was crazy and the explanation we had 
from Carados was just feasible, yet it left an unpleasant 
taste. Gonfalon is definitely sub, you see.’ 

‘Oh yes, definitely. Hardly human.’ 

‘No, I wouldn’t say that; he’s a crank. What happened 
was that one day one of our planes accidentally dropped 
a practice bomb in the field next door to one of Gonfalon’s 
largest greenhouses. Tlie whole thing came down and he 
lost two or three of his rarest plants. In his excitement at 
what he took to be a direct attack, he wrote at once to 
Carados reporting the occurrence, mentioning their secret 
brotherhood, and saying, in effect, what about it? Carados 
replied in the same vein, and promised “to attend to it”.’ 

‘Did you see Gonfalon’s original letter?’ 

The Chiefs sallow face grew a shade darker. He looked 
uncomfortable. 

‘Well, yes, I did, as a matter of fact,’ he admitted. ‘We 
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got it froin Caradoj^. Ho had had it framed for his Mess.’ 

Campion laughed. ‘That’s what I should have expected/ 
he said. ‘Did it actually mention an association with the 
enemy?’ 

‘No. Gonfalon said he was trying to be cautious, and 
the actual phrase was “tlie august body whom we both 
serve.” Carados said he thought he was talking about the 
Royal Horticultural Society.’ 

‘I should say that was fair.’ Campion was still mildly 
amused. ‘Everyl)ody knows of Gonfalon, you see; he’s good 
for a laugh befoic he does anything. No, I don’t think you’ll 
get much by barking up that tree.' 

‘I don’t know.’ Oates remained grave. ‘After he got the 
letter and framed it and had everybody laughing at it, 
Carados did go to extraordinary lengtf^s to try to prevent 
training aircraft Hying anywhere near the Gonfalon estate. 
He has influence, you see, and he did make a point of it. 
Now that doesn’t sound quite like a joke to me.’ 

Campion made no comment, and the Chief went on : 

‘He told a wonderful story, and on the face of it we had 
to believe it, hut he admits he’s no personal friend of Gon- 
falon. He knows the man is suh-normal and yet he goes 
out of his wav like this. VVliy? it’s not too satisfactory, is 
it?’ 

Campion sat very still. He was thinking of Johnny and 
that other story which he had told less than a couple of 
hours before; the story of the poisoning of Theodore Bush. 
That, too, had been a wonciurful story and one which, on the 
face of it, had had to be believed. He did not forget 
Johnny’s peculiarity, however; his passion for going out of 
his way to do little tilings to assist people he knew but 
slightly. 

‘It’s very difficult/ said Oates. ‘We’ve locked Gonfalon 
up on his estate, of course, but you don’t know what to 
believe quite, do you?’ 

Campion did not care to comment. Instead he said 
abruptly : 
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‘What about this bottle of wine?’ r 

‘Oh/ said Oates, ‘you’re in on that too, are you? I did 
wonder. I saw Yco just now; in fact I went down to Bed- 
bridge Row vAth him, and he told me you said you had 
been followed from the Minoan. It’s funny, I saw Garados 
on this very subject in Eve Snow’s dressing-room this 
afternoon, and he didn’t tell me you were to be one of the 
part#.’ 

A (question which had been botliering Mr Campion for 
some time was answered, and instead of replying diiectly 
lie raised his eyebrows. 

‘You’ve been allowing Johnny “to collaborate” on the 
side, 1 take it?’ he eiujuired. ‘That’s a dirty old police trick, 
Stanis; I’m embarrassed by you.’ 

‘That’s why you’ll never make a policeman/ said Oates 
seriously. ‘You don’t see it as I do; you see a man, I see a 
menace. I wouldn't f)ut it past you to feel lliat if a man has 
a kink it doesn’t matter so much what he does, but I never 
feel like that. If Garados is the man I’m beginning to 
believe he must be, then from my point of view he’s an evil 
thing and I’ll treat him as I’d treat a typhus germ. I know 
we’ve just about won this war but we haven’t won the next, 
nor the one after it, and while men like this are free and 
in power we’re in danger. When it’s a case of freedom veisus 
slavery the lad who hasn’t got his mind quite clear is against 
you. I don’t care what I do to catch him and crush him and 
the others with him.’ 

He broke off abruptly and laughed at himself. 

‘So far, I admit, he’s either been honest enough or clever 
enough to appear remarkably straight,’ he conceded. ‘He 
came to me with this story about the wine as soon as Bush 
approached him, even though it lirought him right hack 
into the business again, which is sus|)icious in itself at this 
stage. Once again I was forced to believe him. He didn’t 
tell me that you were going to be one of the tasting party, 
though. Now why was that 

‘Possibly because he didn’t know/ said Mr Campion. 
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‘Don Evers invited, me and I told Johnny I was coining 
when I saw him at the theatre.* 

‘How did he take it?’ 

‘He seemed unexpectedly pleased.’ 

‘Over-efFusive?* 

‘No, I don’t think so. He did seem very pleased.' 

‘Wliy?’ 

Campion did not reply. The full wei^^ht of the evidence 
against Johnny Garados was piling up upon the scales be- 
fore him. The dreadl'ul possibility was now a probability 
and tragedy imminent. He stole a glance at Oates, sitting 
grey and impartial by the empty stove, and remembering 
all he knew of him relhxted that here was the most nearly 
just intelligence lie had ever met. Clearly the time had come 
when he must be forced to make his own contribution to 
the facts as known to the police. Yet it was a very distasteful 
duty. He began abruptly. 

‘Theodore Bush nearly died tonight,’ he said. ‘Some- 
one intended to kill Iiim. This is the story as I had it from 
Carados, hut I warn you that in spite of all you’ve told me 
since 1 still believe it.’ 

Oates did not speak until the whole story of the evening 
had been laid before him. He had a gift for listening, never 
interrupting, never missing a point. 

‘So I left them,’ said Campion finnlly. ‘Bush will recover, 
and I shall he astounded if he prefers a charge against 
Carados, The doi tor may be more difficult, but I doubt it.’ 

Oates rose to bis feet. Te looked tired. ‘There you are,’ 
he said, ‘it’s always thr same. Every lead takes ir, straiglit 
to him; whatever turns up has him slap in the middle of 
it and he always has an explanation wliieh is i>o daft that 
you can’t believe it can be anything but the truth. How- 
ever, this time he’s woikcd a bit too fast. That w'oman we 
found in your flat had enough chloral in her to kill her if 
she hadn’t been smothered first.’ 

‘So I gatl>cred.’ 

‘Did you? How?’ Oates pounced on liiin suspiciously. 
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‘That’s a piece of information we hayen’t released. How 
did you know, did he tell you?’ 

‘No, he didn’t. Lady Carados conveyed it. She said she 
clian"od the bottles.’ 

The Chief made no coherent sound, but he ran a finger 
round the inside of his collar. 

‘Something will have to be done with that woman,’ he 
said.^Sho’s loose without a keeper for the first time in her 
life. Don’t you think so?’ 

Campion stood wondc'ring about the woman who had 
talked so long and so terrifyingly in Theodore Bush’s 
mannered room, and a new and startling idea occurred to 
him. Here was a person who had a curious outlook on life 
if ever there was one; here was a person with an imperious 
will, who believed in astonishing piivileges for certain 
people; here was somebody whom Johnny would shield. 

‘I say, Oates,’ he began diffidently, but got no further. 
Someone was tapping discreetly on the flame-scarred scul- 
lery door. 



Chal)ler Eighteen 


When Campion pulled open the door it was not the fami- 
liar figure in blue battle-dress who stepped briskly into the 
room, but a slender pink-faced young man in a neat ofiice 
suit. 

‘Mr Campion, I presume?’ he said innocently. ‘Mr 
Oates? Oh, there you are, sir. I hope Tve done the right 
tiling, but in the circumstances I thought I ought to find 
you.’ 

The Chief turned to Campion, who was looking at the 
newcomer as if he did not believe in him, and made the 
introductions. 

‘This is iny secretary,’ he said. ‘How did you get here, 
Tovey ?’ 

The young man stood up stiffly and made Ins report as if 
he were in court. 

T heard from Superintendent Yeo that you, sir, had 
followed Mr Ckuupion who was presumed to be searching 
for his employee, Lugg. Recollecting that you had told me 
that the man Lugg was reynited to be strongly attached to 
a pet animal which he kept in Carados Scpiare, I set out 
there assuming that you, sir, would by that time have 
attained your quarry. I found the man and with some diffi- 
culty persuaded him to direct me here. If I might suggest 
it, sir, your presence in your office now would be advisable.’ 

‘He talks like a good book, doesn’t he?’ said Oates to 
Campion. ‘But he’s got here, which is the answer, if you’re 
interested.’ 

Tovey gre\v pinker with pleasure but remained at atten- 
tion when invited to proceed. 
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‘In your absence^ sir,’ he began, ‘Cl\ief Inspector Holly 
has interviewed a person by the name of Angus Sloane, 
who came to lay evidence concerning the alleged discovery 
of several items listed in the files of missing articles. In 
conseejuence of this interview Chief Inspector Holly des- 
patched Sergeant Dacre to bring in Lieutenant Don Evers 
of the U.S. Army^ and there is some doubt in my mind 
about^the legality of this step. At any rate, I thought you 
should know of it, because when the young man arrived he 
had someone with him, sir.’ 

‘Someone with him? What are you talking about, Tovey? 
You’re so damned exact I can’t follow you. Whom did he 
have with him?’ 

Tovey swallowed. ‘He had a Bisl^iop with him, sir,’ he 
said. ‘When I saw that I thought I’d better find you.’ 

Reflc'cting that it was hard luck on his uncle that on his 
first night out for ten years he should end up at Scotland 
Yard, Mr Camj^ion cut in to the somev/hat startled silence. 

‘Is that Angus Sloarie, the Bond Street man?’ he en- 
quired. 

‘Yes, sir. He’s a very reputable art dealer, I believe.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Campion. ‘I suppose that covers it.’ 

‘He’s the man, isn’t he?’ murmured Oates. ‘What’s he 
got hold of?’ 

Tovey looked uncomfortable. ‘I think he said he knew 
where the Crokcr Venus was, sir.’ 

Both men were staring at him. 

‘And in consec|uencc of this Inspector Holly called in 
Don Evers?’ demanded Campion. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Oates took Campion’s arm. ‘We’ll go at once,’ he said. 

Tovey beamed. ‘The car is against the kerb, sir. T^us 
way.’ 

As he sat beside Oates in the back of tlie sedan, while 
the efficient young man drove them through the dark 
streets, Mr Campion pcTinitted himself a brief deviation 
from the matter in hand. 
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‘Hardly a success a fugitive, our Lugg?’ he suggested. 
‘The searching cops just cover their eyes with their hands 
when they see him coming, I sujjpose?’ 

The Cl lief stirred irritably. ‘He’s safer there than any- 
where. Tlicre are more cliains than clank, as we used to 
say when I was a boy. Yeo has him when he wants him, 
and hasn’t when he doesn’t, which is n-ore to the point. 
No one wants his evidence at the moment; no one wants to 
lose the big fish in a low over a silly society woman.’ 

Mr Campion reflected that the peccadilloes of the breed 
had pepped up considerably while he had bc'en away, but 
he did not say so, and presently tlie Chief spoke again. 

‘Would Sloane know the Crol.er Venus if he saw it? 
Know if it was genuine, I mean.’ 

‘Oh, I think so. He makes liis living giving that kind of 
opinion.’ 

‘Does he?’ Oates groaned. ‘I wisli I did,’ he said seri- 
ously. He was still unsmiling some ten minutes later when 
he was questioning Holly rather more closidy than a Chief 
Inspector expects to be questioned as to the pn‘-cise nature 
of the invitation which had brought laeiitenant Evers to 
the Yard. Holly was nettled, his eyes were arc,tic, but he 
remained smootli. 

‘There was iK'vcr any question of arrest; he came as a 
favour to us, Mr. Oates,’ he explained. ‘We put it to liim 
and he came at once, bringing with him the friend with 
W’hoin he was dining.’ 

‘With the Ihslioy) of Devizes,’ supplemented Oates grimly. 
‘It will sound good on an oflicial chit from the U.S. Army 
authorities.’ 

Holly’s chill began to pervade the room. ‘No one could 
have expected him to be dining with a Bishop,’ he pro- 
tested, unreasonably Mr Campion thought. ‘However, it’s 
all right, Mr Oates. At least, I think it is. They were both 
very nice about it as far as they went. I said I was very 
sorry, of course, and up to a point the young man was co- 
operative, except that 
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‘Has there been a row?* ^ 

‘No, Mr Oates, not exactly. No unpleasantness, you know, 
but 

‘Good T.ord, Holly, you didn’t detain them?’ 

‘No, Mr Oates. I know my limitations. I did ask them 
if they’d wait a bit.’ 

Oates consulted his watch. ‘Are they here now?’ 

‘Yes, they are as a matter of fact. They’re very comfort- 
ab![g in my office ...’ 

The Chief groaned. 

‘What authority have you over your uncle. Campion?’ 
he enquired. 

‘Let’s call it influen ce,’ said Campion. ‘I’ll go down, 
shall I?’ 

Inspector Holly cleared his throat. He was excited, and it 
was evident tliat although he apprexiated the danger of his 
tactics, he felt he could afford them. ‘This statement of Mr 
Sloane’s ought to be considered, Mr Oates,’ he said. ‘It’ll 
only take you five minutes to read, or I can give you the 
gist of it in two. I think when you hear it you’ll feel I’ve 
been justified.’ 

Oates leant back in his chair. ‘What is it? I hope it’s 
good.’ 

‘I think it’s what we’ve been waiting for.’ For a moment 
Holly became the eager young plain-clothes man whose 
tenacity had earned his promotion. ‘This fellow Sloane 
came here this afternoon and when he found I was out said 
he’d wait. He didn’t want to talk to anyone except the 
Inspector who had sent out that confidential list we put 
round to the art dealers in March. I didn’t get back till 
eight, but he was still waiting. When I saw him he told me 
straight that he'd got an irregularity to report and I told 
him not to worry but to go ahead.' 

Oates nodded encouragingly. 

‘He said he knew where the Crokcr Venus Wd-j,’ Holly 
continued, ‘and he convinced me that he knew what he was 
talking about. It appears he had an enquiry from a client 
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who told him that had hoard that tiic picture was in 
private hands, and gave him tlic address of a woman living 
in the Home Counties. The client evidently did not realize 
that the picture had been stolen; it’s not one of the well- 
known things on the list, is it? This chap imagined some 
purchase must have been made, and he asked Sioaiic if he'd 
encjuire if it would he sold again. Tliat was where Sloanc 
went wrong.’ 

Tn not coming to you at once?’ 

‘Yes, that was what he ought to liavc done, and he knows 
it.’ Holly sounded aggrieved l)iit tolerant. ‘No, lie thought 
he’d he clever and trot down to the address he\l been given. 
It turned out to be a cjuict Iiouse in the coiiiitry and he 
asked to see the lady.’ He took a deep breath. T wish you 
had seen Sloane,’ he said. ‘He’s a fattidi, s^‘lf-inij)ortant 
little fellow, and he looked positively seared when he told 
me this. 

‘The old servant took him into tlie drawing-room to wait 
for her mistiess and he says as he walked in lie practically 
dropped*. The whole room was plastered wath missing stuff. 
It was like a dealer’s daydream by the sound of it; priceless 
treasures cheek by jowl with Victorian junk. The little 
Venus was there, he said he’d know it anywlierc, lianging 
over a desk in the corner as if it had been done by some- 
body’s aunt, and Dedham Fii^htle was over the fiic{)lace. 
It’s the Lauderdale House lot, by the sound of it. That 
was the second lot tliat went, if you remember, Mr 
Oates.’ 

‘I do.’ The Chief waved I’un on. 

‘Well, he says there was a Cellini bronze on the whatnot, 
and the Scribe collection of miniatures in a gla^^s-topped 
table, all mixed up with paper-knives and ere xl china.’ 

Excitement was raising the I nspec tier’s voice, and liis 
colour was growing. 

‘The whole place was alive with stuff, and he stood gasp- 
ing. He does know what he’s saying, too. He’s one of the 
very big men in his line. What about tliat for a story? If 
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I’ve forgotten one or two points of procedure, I’m sorry, but 
it’s knocked the breath out of me.’ 

Triumph and truculence had robbed him both of years 
and dignity. He looked like a boy. The others sat staring 
at him; then Oates laughed suddenly. Campion remained 
serious. 

T know Sloane,’ he said. ‘He’s not an over-enthusiastic 
l)ird. Rather cautious as a rule. He hasn’t gone mad, In- 
spector, by any chance?’ 

‘lie s had a shock,’ said Holly, revealing a flash of un- 
expectedly liandsome teelii, ‘but he’s all right; he knows 
what he’s doing.’ 

‘Did he see the woinm?’ Oates demanded. 

‘Oh yes. He behaved very sensibly. She seems to have 
been a surprise to him too. I don’t know what he expected, 
but she wasn’t it. He says she was elderly and unmarried, 
and very strong-minded, and he didn’t believe she had the 
fairUe‘<t idea what she’d got hold of.’ 

‘What line did he take?’ enquired Campion, fascinated. 

Holly shrugged his shoulders. ‘I’ve only got his story, 
but he says he was most careful. If you ask me, he was 
thunderstruck and stood there goggling at her, but he says 
he’d given his name to the maid, and not being able to think 
of any other story on the spur of the moment he just told 
lier lie was representing his firm and had lieard she might 
be willing to sell some pictures.’ 

‘Yes?’^ 

‘Tlien she threw him out.’ 

‘Did she?’ 

‘Yes. But in a perfectly genteel way. She just said No, she 
hadn’t any need to sell her treasures, and would he go, 
please.* 

‘And that’s all he got?’ 

‘No.’ Holly’s voice was rising to a squeak. ‘He said he 
apologized, and admired the Venus in passing. And she 
said Yes, it was very pretty, and she was minding it for a 
friend, Sloane didn’t ask her outright for a name, but just 
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as he was going sh« couldn’t help mentioning that her 
friend was a nobleman and that she had agreed to help 
him out when a hall in the village which had been hired 
by a storage firm to house evacuated furniture had suddenly 
been commandeered by the military. So he went down and 
found the hall 

‘Did he, by Jove. Good man. lie didn’t get the name of 
the firm, I suppose?’ 

‘He did,’ said Holly reverently. ‘It seems like a miracle 
wh('n you think of all we’ve done without results, but Sloane 
is energetic. He found the hall was owned by the local 
jiarish council, and he looked up the parish clerk who had 
the name in his ledger. Here it is : “Peters and Jack, Led- 
bury Street, Glerkenwell.” I’ve put Sergeant P('lly on to it. 
He’ll get it all out of them before they know they’re talking, 
and then if tlie name of the nobleman is the one 1 expect, 
most of our work will be done.* 

Campion remained hunched up in his chair. He was very 
weary, hut his eyes behind his big spectacles were alive and 
thoughtful. 

‘T wonder,’ he said. H'hey may not have any books; in 
fact, neither Peter nor Jack may be in, don’t you think?* 

Holly grimaced. ‘You think the whole thing may be 
phoney,’ he said. ‘That’s an idea.* 

‘It would be one way of doing it, don’t you think?’ 
ventured Mr Campion. ‘Ever since I’ve heard this story 
I’ve been wondering about their chief pioblein, which 
obviously is where to keep what must be now rather em- 
barrassing possessions. All th , stolen stufT is the kind which 
has to be taken care of, ycu see. Even at the time, it 
couldn’t have been easy, when they only expected to hang 
on to it for a few months. But now when uieir bosses 
certainly aren’t going to come for it, it must be a night- 
mare to them. A bogus haulage and storage firm is probably 
the answer.’ 

‘In that case wc’ll get the lot,’ said Holly flatly. ‘I hope 
you’re right. Pelly is a terrier on things like this, he’ll worry 
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his way through anytlilng. He’ll get> them if they’re there 
at all. Now I hope you’ll feel I’ve done right, Mr Oates.’ 

‘Eh?’ The Chief looked at him gloomily. After the first 
.shock his reaction to the news had been steadily more and 
more depressed. ‘What?’ he said. ‘Yes. Oh yes. Very good 
work. Very good luck. But I still don’t sec why you wanted 
to pull that American boy in. What has lie got to do with 
it?’ 

H«!ly burst out laughing. ‘Wliy, I am a fool,’ he said, 
in what appeared to he delighted .sur[jrisc, ‘I’ve left out 
what I was trying to tell you. The client who put Mr Sloane 
on to the woman in the first place was an .^mciican, Mr 
Oates, a Mr Evers of New York. This young man’s father. 
And in his letter to Sloane he says distinctly that he had 
he.ard the Venus was there from his son, who w’as in the 
army over here. 1 had to see the youngster, didn’t I ?’ 

Oates breathed heavily through his nose. ‘Yes, of course,’ 
he said. ‘And is his explanation satisfactory?’ 

Holly did not answer immediately. ‘Up to a point,’ he 
said, ‘but he knows more than he’s saying ... Which is very 
funny, when you come to think of it.’ 



Chapter Nineteen 


The Bishop of Devizes was not ainusecl. lie knew lie had 
no busin(\ss to be tlicre for one tliini^, and moreover, he 
expected better manners in officials than Sere:eaiit Dacre in 
his excitement had displayed. But he stuck to his deter- 
mination to stand by the persecuted youn<^ foreitpier, to 
whom he had taken a liking. 

He sat in the visitor’s chair, lookin^^ graceful and out 
of place in the Chiefs oflice, and regarded Hoily without 
enthusiasm. It was evident that Don was unhap|)y. lie had 
refused a chair and now stood, young and sph iidid before 
the desk, while Oates and Holly watched him and Mr 
Campion hung about unobtrusively in tlic background. 

TVe told the Inspector/ he was saying. T don’t want to 
obstruct you people in any way, and I don’t know why 
you’re interested, but I had an idea that if I said anything 
out of nlace in my letters home the censor would liavc taken 
note of it-’ 

Tt’s not a question for the censor/ Holly began, and 
Oates suddenly took over. 

'The fact is/ he said, in his old countiy bobby voice, 
‘we want help. We can write to America and invite your 
father to explain, if he will, wliat you told him in a letter. 
I have no doubt he’d oblige us, and very likely we will do 
just that, but if you’d tell us, it’d save a lot ol dme, you 
know. Don’t you do it if you don’t want to, though.’ 

He sounded plaintive as country constables often do, and 
Don, who expected something a little more impressive from 
the Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department, looked 
at him in astonishment. 



‘I told the Inspector what happcncjl/ he said at last. ‘It’s 
not my t;dc at all. My father is a man who expects a letter 
(n^ery week - he likes plenty of news and he likes it often. I 
guess 1 soinelimes get ii little short of stories for liim.’ 

‘So you tell hini all the gossip,’ said Oates. ‘That’s right. 
That’s what I like from my boy. Can you remember what 
you told him about this lady down in the country?’ 

‘Y(*s, as I told your Inspector, I came into it through a 
fricn^♦ of mine - a guy who’s ov^er here in the U.S. Army, 
too - he was stationed down at this little town - village, 
you’d call it - named Chessing and he got an introduction 
to a lady there. You know how it is, you meet someone in 
town wdio says, “Oh, you’re stationed at so-and-so, are 
you? You must go and sec rny aunt or ray cousin or who- 
ever it is, she lives there.” You know how that happens.’ 
He was making very heavy weather of it and Campion saw 
why Holly had queried him. Don was not good at subter- 
fuge. 

‘Well, this friend of mine,’ he continued, adding with 
sudden relief, ‘you may as well have his name; it’s Mark 
Elder, he’s a major in the Artillery. He’s a cultured man 
who used to teach in college before it occurred to him that 
there was a modern w’ar he might take a little notice of 
before he got wrapped up with the ancient ones. He and I 
came over at the same time, and when I saw him last he 
told me tills story in detail. He mentioned the lady’s name, 
and I remember it for the same reason that he did. She w’as 
called Miss Dorothy Pork, and that kind of improved the 
story. He didn’t take uy) the introduction, but she found 
him when she was helping at a canteen ihc^y had in the 
Town Hall, and he mentioned it then, and slie insisted he 
came up to the house and had tea with her some time. 
Apfjarcntly it was a great honour, for she never had folk 
to tea, but he said she v/as everything he’d ever read about 
in England. She had very thick shoes, and a white under- 
skirt showing under her tweeds at tlie back, and altogether 
he wasn’t too excited about it to begin witli. But he didn’t 
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want to hurt her and after the third time she asked 

him, he went up there.’ 

His audience was listening to him with sympathy, and a 
smile curled Oates’s thin lips. ‘I’his is fine,’ he said. ‘This is 
what we want to know.’ 

‘Well,’ said Don again, ‘Mark reported the house was 
just what he’d read about too, until he was taken into the 
drawing-room, and there he said he’d never seen such fine 
pictures in his life. He recognized one of them from repro- 
ductions, and he thought tliis must he a copy until he looked 
at it carefully and realized he was S(‘eing the real thing. He 
said the old lady had no taste at all, lierself, and he men- 
tioned it to me as one of the minor mysteries of this island. 
I was short of a story to t(dl Dad in my letter, and 1 just 
wrote down what he told me. I’he [picture was a Venus of 
some sort, I forget wliat, but I’d made a note of it, and I 
put it in the letter. There, that’s all, sli, that's the best I 
can do. I’m afraid.’ 

Oates remained looking at him, and his smile was gemiine. 

‘WeTc very grateful to you,’ h(' s«nd. ‘It’s a coiiu,ld(‘nce, 
an extraordinary coincidence, unle ss - Lieutenant fAcrs, do 
you know who gave Major Elder the introduction to Miss 
Pork?’ 

Don shut his mouth, and to his chagrin blushed violently. 
The colour rushed up over his face arid Ins eyes gicw very 
fierce. ‘I’m afraid that’s all I can tell you.’ 

Holly would have spoken, but Oates was before him. 

‘All right,’ he said easily, ‘we can’t force you, and we 
don’t want to. We’ll have to contact the Major, though. 
Perhay 3 S he won’t want to oblige us, and then we’ll have to 
tiy the lady.’ 

Mr Campion ventured to interfere. ‘I take il there’s no 
blame attached to the introduction?’ he said to Oates. ‘I 
mean, no one who had any special reason for wishing Miss 
Pork’s drawing-room to remain unseen would give anyone 
on eartli an introduction to her, would tliey? I may be 
wrong, but tlic whole thing .sounds a little careless to me. 



Did Mrs Susan Shcring tell your friend^ to call on Miss Pork, 
Lieutenant?’ 

Don’s expression betrayed him, and Campion was 
genuinely regretful. ‘I’m sorry/ he said, ‘but I couldn’t 
think of anyone else over here whom you would feel in duty 
bound to protect. She can’t be involved in this, you know. 
This isn’t her kind of party at all.’ 

‘I think my nephew is right, you know. Lieutenant. In- 
nocen^^ is a remarkably apparent thing.’ The bishop, who 
had been temporarily forgotten, made the remark rather 
like a judge from the Olympic seclusion of the bench, and 
Don threw' in his chivalrous hand. 

‘Vci'y well,’ he said. ‘I’m relying on you though, Mr 
Campion. I know Mrs Shering can’t have anything serious 
to hide and I didn’t want her to be bothered. It was she 
who told Mark to look up the lady.’ lie pausc'd and looked 
round him. ‘It w'as the most casual thing you can imagine,’ 
he said. ‘She and I w'cre having dinner together at the 
Berkeley, and Mark came in. Lie stood chatting with us for 
a bit and she asked him where he was stationed, and he said 
it w'as a very picturesque l)ut reinarkal)ly uncomfortable 
little liole called Chessing. She said, “Oh dear, I know it is, 
but if you need a bath or a glass of gooseberry wine at any 
time, you ought to call on Dorothy Pork”.’ lie paused, and 
a faint smile passed over his worried young face. ‘Slie didn’t 
see anything amusing in the name until we laughed, and w'C 
said we didn’t think there was anybody called “Dorothy 
Pork” anyway, and we started fooling, and -- well, that’s 
what happened.* 

It was so obviously exactly what had Iia{>pencd that even 
Holly was silent. It was the Bishop wlio asked the question 
which had come into all their minds. 

‘Do I understand Miss Pork was a relative of Mrs 
Shcring?’ he enquired. 

‘Oh no.* Don seemed horrified at this suggestion. ‘No. 
She said she was a friend of the aunt who brought Susan, 
I mean Mrs Shering, up. She just said she was a character.’ 
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‘The English rose of yester-year, no doubt,’ said Mr Cam- 
pion absently. ‘Dear me, yes, that’s very clear, isn’t it, Mr 
Oates?’ 

The Chief said it was indeed, and with many apolocries 
and expressions of goodwill on the one side, and reserved 
friendliness on the other, the visitors were escoited down- 
stairs by Tovey and Mr Campion. As they sliook hands 
Don smiled sliyly at Campion. 

‘What a vdne you missed !’ he said. 

Campion laughed. ‘Did you drink it?’ 

‘We did,’ said the Bishop primly. ‘ A very pleasant 
evening.’ 

As they came back into the Chief’s olhee, Oates looked 
across the room at Campion. ‘It’s getting very close to 
Carados,’ he said. 

‘It certainly is,’ said Holly, ‘tlicre’s no getting away from 
it. It’b always just one stc}) away fiojn him every time.’ 

Mr Campion thrust his hands in his pockets and walked 
up and down the room. 

‘Nobleman gives the friend of the aunt of his allianced 
bride a liuiidred thousand quids’ woith oi stolen art 
treasures, all so well known that the first intelligent visitor 
s])ots tlu'in/ lie said. ‘What a cliap, eli 

Oates frowmed. ‘It sounds absurd when you put it like 
that,’ he admitted, but Holly was annoyed. 

‘It’s highly suspicious, Mr Campion,’ he said. ‘I know 
it sounds an amazing story, but the whole thing is out of 
the ordinary. We’re getting on, though. Do you think we 
ought to see Mrs Shering now, Mr Oates, or ...?’ 

‘No.’ The Chief got up. ‘No,’ he said again, ‘I think 
the next person we sec is Miss Pork. I tell you v/hat, Holly, 
we’ll all go.’ 

‘I’m rising forty-four,’ said Mr Campion suddenly, ‘and 
unless you count the bang on the head I had last night, 
I’ve not slept for forty-eight hours.’ 

‘Then you can do it in the car. Come on, Holly.’ 

‘Now, sir?’ The Chief Inspector was startled by this 
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sudden display of youtliful zeal. Gate? was shaking himself 
gently like an elderly dog; he felt for his pipe, his money 
and his matches, settled his coat, and reached for his hat 
on the desk. 

‘We’ll go now,’ he said, ‘We’ll go before we’ve got the 
report from Pelly, we’ll go before Yco comes back. We’ll 
go before either that man Sloane of yours or this pleasant 
soldici^boy and his clerical friend have time to breathe a 
word to a soul. Tovey,’ he added, ‘get me a car and a re- 
volver,’ 

Campion began to laugh. ‘You’ve forgotten the cigar,’ 
he said, ‘otherwi.se it’s an ixcellent impersonation. Come 
on. Holly, now we’re going to see how they used to do it 
in the old days.’ 

The Inspector looked scandalized, but whether at the 
lese-majeUe or the unprecedented interference of his Chief 
was not apparent. Oates was smiling faintly. 

‘We’ll take a sergeant,’ he said, ‘just for the look of the 
thing.’ 



CJuiplcr Twenty 


It was an an^^ry-colonrccl honso, pnee ratlior than rod, and 
it skijlkod at the end of a narrow drive flanked with loo 
many shrubs; an essay in Victoiian Gothic at its worst. 
They were caily, but not indecently so. Mr Campion had 
insisted on eatijii^^, and Holly had pressed to be allowed to 
make certain checks on Ano^iis Sloane's story before they 
acte<l upon it. But all the same, it was only just after nine 
when Tovey, in his capacity as the nor(.‘ssary serj^eant, 
brought the car up to the porch with the stained-glass 
windows. 

Miss Pork kept them waiting In a hall which lo searchers 
after beauty was discouraging. Di'spite the Chief’s card, she 
sent word that she was at hi'cakfast and would see Mr Oates 
when she had finished, and Holly, who took a susj^icious 
view of the excuse, was startled by the discovery that this 
was indec'd a fact. Through panels of iron-work and glass 
in the door immediately on their right, a dim figure could 
be seen at a meal. 

Oates grunted amiably at the elderly maid who brought 
the message, and seated hii* self on a liard, wooden chair 
which had a heart cut out in its waisted hack. He looked 
both patient and immovable. Holly was more fidgety. He 
stood very n( ar the dreadful door, and pccr(*d through it at 
times, his face set in disapproval. Tovey, imitating his Chief, 
took another wooden cliair, but Mr Campion wandered. 

It had occurred to him that he had seen houses like this 
before; he looked for the door of a room which would have 
a southern view, and having located it, he drifted towards 
it casually. 
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Presently, when he was forgotten, he opened it gently, 
popped his head inside, and came out looking amazed. 
After that, his impatience to see Miss Pork was almost un- 
bearable. 

She came at last, bustling through the baroquerie, a sur- 
prise to everybody. Miss Pork had never been an English 
rose, nor any other fiower; she was made of different stuff. 
She vras very small, a fact w'hich she countered by hold- 
ing herself bolt upright, and she was scarlet. Mr Campion 
thought he never had seen a redder human being; red face, 
red hands, she even had h’mp reddish liair, which esca])cd 
its moorings and hung fiercely round a protuberant red fore- 
head. Her clothes were utilitarian and drooped backwards, 
and on her feet were large upturned, patriotically wooden 
shoes. She had a wide mouth and a voice with a quack in 
it, and, as she said herself, she was usually talking. Bright 
round eyes peered at them each in turn, and flickered as 
Oates rose to meet her. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘what have you come for, eh?’ 

It was a direct attack of flame-thrower effect, and Cam- 
pion thought how fitting it was that just such a castle should 
contain such a dragon. 

Oates was not disconcerted. He remained sadly contem- 
plative. ‘Are you Miss Dorothy Pork, ma’am?’ 

‘I am. And you’re Mr Oates, Chief of the C.I.D. Well, 
state your business. If you’ve got something to say, say it; 
we can’t waste time, there’s a lot to be done. My goodness, 
if I stood about all the morning I don’t know where we’d 
be. These are busy times; I’ve got work to do, you know.’ 

‘I dare say you have, ma’am.’ Oates was mild as ever. 
‘We’re none of us idle. I’ve come down from London to 
have a word or two with you about some goods which y n 
took over from the Peters and Jack storage company. You 
have got them, haven’t you?’ 

Miss Pork grew darker in colour, a surprising and even 
alarming sight. ‘This is the limit,’ she said, dating herself. 
‘Really the outside edge, I suppose you sent that commer- 
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cial traveller who g^ve himself such airs. You’re doing 
this under one of those disgraceful new laws, are you? Or 
haven’t you any autliority at all? I shouldn’t be surprised; 
I shall ring up iny solicitor.’ 

‘Now, that would be a good idea,’ said Oates, with 
sudden enthusiasm. ‘Very sensible. Does he live near here? 
Could you get him over?’ 

Taken out of her stride, a little grunring laugh escaped 
Miss I^ork. ‘No, don’t be silly,’ slic said unexptxtedly. ‘He’s 
a dreadful old fool. What is it you want? Only don’t keep 
me standing about.’ 

It was not that she melted so much as that slie cooled 
a little. She smiled, too, widely, translorrning herself into a 
slightly merry old dragon, in a way whicli was disarming. 
Oates smiled l)ack at her. 

‘Have you got the stiilF here, ma’am?’ he enquired. 

‘Well, I’ve got a few pictures,’ she said, good humour 
persisting, ‘and a few little ornaments, ^ut I know whom 
they belong to, and I’m only doing it as a favour to him. I 
made that very clear at the time. Some of them arc in here. 
Wipe your feet, won’t you ? I've just had the carpet cleaned ; 
my mother made it many years ago and it’s ra-tl)ci precious. 
This way.’ 

They trooped after her into the room that Mr Campion 
had found and stood transfixed. Even HoUy, who did not 
set up to have rigid views on the art of interior decoration, 
was silenced. It was a larg' room with huge, narrow win- 
dows and vast, thick curtains, but even so the efiect was 
cramping. Mr Campion had seen furniture like it before, 
but not in use. Two large corner-seats with tTf lliscd backs 
which turned into shelves for pottery dominated the far 
end of the apartment, and strange, inany-seated stuffed 
contraptions sprawled in the foreground. Chandeliers in 
colourcxl beads, and one very lovely old candclabium hung 
from the ceiling, and the wool carpet on which they trod 
bore evidence that Miss Pork’s taste was hereditary. 

The Croker Venus smiled wantonly from the wall just 



above a sensible ofiice desk, and a tru^y magnificent bronze 
horse rose like a flame from a rosewood bracket hung with 
alternate ebony and ivory beads. 

The Constable was nearly hidden by a pair of Benares 
candlesticks, a couple of very charming Chelsea figures, 
and a marble clock in the shape, roughly, of the Par- 
thenon. 

‘Of course,’ said Miss Pork cheerfully, ‘many of these 
treasures arc my own. Now that,’ she went on, pointing 
to a ^nall print framer] in loops of brass wire which flanked 
the Venus, ‘that little Srottic with his baby mistress. I know 
it’s only a Cliiistmas card, but I’ve kept it for years because 
I like it. It may be sentimental, but it’s very well done. That 
girl in the chemise next tc it is a picture I’m minding. One 
or two people have admired it, but I was in two minds about 
having it up; it was only because the cellar was damp and I 
didn’t want to get it injured. It’s not everybody’s meat and 
some years ago I should have hesitated to hang it in any 
downstairs room. But times have changed, haven’t they? 
And a good thing too. I like to see these Land Girls in 
their knickers; so sensible and healthy.’ 

She paused for breath and re-grouping, but no one seized 
the opportunity, Oates was looking round him very care- 
fully. Holly was nei^ous, aware of ignorance, and Mr Cam- 
pion appeared lost in wonder and delight. 

‘Now, you don’t just want to sec pretty things,’ said Miss 
Pork, taking in hand a situation to which sfie was doubtless 
used. ‘You want to talk and you want to knov/ what is mine 
and what is not. Isn’t that so?’ 

‘Is this all?’ enquired Campion, suddenly emerging from 
his enchantment. ‘I mean, is it all here?’ 

Miss Pork’s gooseberry eyes were turned upon him in 
astonishment. ‘All that came up from the hall? Oh, dear 
me, no, of course not. I didn’t move the cases which were 
in the dry end of the cellar. I only peeped into those. I 
really haven’t had time. There’s a lot to do in a house like 
tliis. You’d be surprised, being a man.’ 
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‘A lot to dust/ ventured Tovey brightly. 

"And wash/ said Miss Pork. ‘I wasli everything. I like 
things clean. Curtains, covers, carjx'ts, tweeds - I wash 
them all. Now, these pictures could all do witli a scrub. Good 
white soap and water never hurt anything. But of com sc/ 
she added, seeing tlieir expressions, ‘I sliouldii’t wash his 
things without asking.’ 

‘When you say “liis”/ said Oates, more for form’s sake 
than anyllilng else, ‘whom do you tikmii ?’ 

‘Oh, nons(‘nse!’ ol))ecle<l Miss Pork roundly. ‘None of 
that soit of rubbish, if you please. You must know wliosc' 
the tilings are, or you wouldn’t come looking for tiiern, 
would you? I can see exactly what has haj)j)ened. I only 
brought these things up to my cli awing-rooni about six 
wt‘(‘!:s ago. I did it sob ly to save tliein from dam[», but 
people have admiu'd them, and tliey must have tabled. 
What of coursv- d ey don’t know, aiul I daie say you don’t 
either, is that I’m a very old friend of tiie gil l the Marcjne.ss 
of Caradds is going to marry. [ don’t sec Iht and 

I don’t write to hei because I don’t write*; I newer wiite, if 
I can help it, and I don’t re«i(l either. T heli(‘ve in action. 
When I saw these things wtue m danger of spoiling, I said 
to my maid Jones, “We must protect these, and the best 
[)lace for tliem is in the drawing-room’’. She agr**ed with 
me and we unpacked them. 1 didn’t Udl anyhi>dy this, why 
should I? Does it really matter v/hcre in the house the 
tilings are as long as they’re looked after? Of course it 
doesn’t. Now, you’ve come running down here all for 
nothing bc'cause I’ve .seen to it now. Everytliing is quite in 
order now.’ 

Her exertions and her triumph bi ought her to iioiling- 
point again, and slie rdowed at tliein. 

‘What have you done, ma’am?’ Holly’s voice was com- 
mendahly quiet. 

‘I’ve written to him, of course/ she said. 

‘To Carados?’ 

‘Yes. As soon as that little man, the commercial traveller, 
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was his name Sloane? Yes, well, as soon as he came I 
realized that if word of my little change in the arrange- 
ments reached the Marquess without an explanation, he 
might well wonder what I was doing, for some of his things 
arc quite nice, you know. So I sat down over there at once, 
and I wrote to him. I introduced myself, I told him I was 
the person who was housing his things, and I cxj)Iained 
quite frankly about the damp. I also put in a postscript tell- 
ing him to tell Susan that the jardiniere I sent her for a 
pre^nt was from me. I haven’t heard from her, and I re- 
membered I couldn’t have put my name in; I never have a 
card handy when I want one. So there you are, you see, it’s 
all settled now.’ 

The visitors exchangeu glances. T should think it might 
be,’ said Mr Campion. ‘When did you send this letter. Miss 
Pork, do you remember?’ 

‘Perfectly. The day before yesterday. Directly after the 
commercial traveller left. It took me some time because as 
I say I don’t write much and I had to find everything; clean 
notepaper and a good pen, you know. But I caught the post, 
I think, althous^h T might have been a minute or two late, 
not enough to matter though, and he should have got it 
yesterday afternoon. At any rate you can be sure he’s got it 
now, so if you go back and ask him I think you’ll find there’s 
nothing more to worry about.’ 

She smiled at them again, and relented. 

‘I’m .sorry you’ve had all this journey for nothing. Pet 
me get you a glass of wine ~ beetroot. Home-made, hut 
before the war. Very nice, rather like a very sweet port 
with a taste of cloves.’ 

‘No, thank you, ma’am. We won’t trouble you.’ The 
Chief’s bleak old eyes were laughing, despite his disappoint- 
ment. ‘There’s just a little formality before we go. Wc’II 
have to know exactly what you’ve got here, and how it 
came here, and wfiere from.’ 

At first it looked as if Miss Pork was about to protest, but 
whether she had taken a fancy to Oates, or wlicther she 
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was enjoying the excitement, the fact remained that she 
decided to give them a few more minutes. 

‘Very well/ she conceded, ‘but we must hurry. Tve got 
to run down to the church and do the flowers before lunch, 
and they’re always a bother. People do criticize so. Per- 
sonally I like a lot of flowers in a vase, especially on an 
altar, there’s nothing so cheerful. Well, you’ve seen tlicse 
things up lierc; now we'll go down to the cellar and I can 
tell you all about it tlicrc. This way\ You’ll have to mind 
your heads, for you are all tall, I sec.’ 

She was out of the room before she had finished speak- 
ing, stemming along liki' a little red tiain, hei wooden shoes 
clattering rhythmically on the coloured til(\s. A low door in 
the vanrishecl panelling l(‘d them to a flight of steep slaiis 
uj) which rose a stiinig (.)dour of decay <uk1 onl(>i)s. 

‘I hang iny shallots down luTc/ said Miss Pork. ‘'Phey’re 
good for the moth as well as being so useful in stews and 
illness; so they serve two purjroses, you see. Be careful of 
the third step from th(‘ bottom, tlnae’s only half of it there.’ 

Since they' were descenuling from th(' top, of course tliis 
last injunction took everybody’s attentiorg and they arrived 
in a low-cciIine<'d chamber in silence. Vast packing cases 
filled all one halt ot it, and Holly w'as reerettine that he liad 
not brought two siTgeants aird a working constable when 
Miss Pork spoke again. 

‘There, you si e/ slic said. ‘There is the damp.’ 

And thi're it was indeed. It ran in green rivers fiom iron 
gratings higli in the wall, and lay in iridescent pools on the 
mouldering floor. 

‘You couldn’t keep pirtu.es there/ she said. ‘Not even 
furniture, although it’s wonderful what good furniture will 
stand. So I took th(' contents of three packing cases upstairs. 
There are some little figurines which I j)ut in the spare 
bedroom, by the way; ugly little things in some sort of ivory, 
but the rest you’ve seen in the drawing-room. Now, do you 
really want to undo all these boxes?’ 

‘I’m very much afraid we shall have to, ma’am/ Holly 
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spoke from his heart. He was shini^ig his torch on to one 
box less professional-looking than the rest, and the Chief 
glanced over his shoulder. An old label upon it, carelessly 
chalked across, ann;j«unccd that Messrs. Bull & Butler, wine 
merchants of Old Jewry, had at one time delivered the case 
to the Marquess of CWados. The newer label was still 
hidden against the side of the package next it. 

‘There’s only some cardboard in tliere,’ cut in Miss Pork 
brightly. ‘I took a peep. It looks like scenery for a toy 
tlK*5trc. But there’s some gilt ware in this big one; very 
elaborate pieces. One of them looks like a water pitcher for 
a bedroom, but it’s covered with little figures and flov/ers, 
far too elaborate for use. but beautifully packed, so I hardly 
disturbed it. Now, where would you like to begin?’ 

‘Just a moment, ma’am, if you please.’ Oates was polite 
but authoritative. ‘Before I have a complete inventory taken, 
I want to put one or two questions. When exactly did you 
take possession of all this?’ 

‘Oh, a long while ago.’ Miss Pork was definite. ‘I’ve been 
so busy I’ve not had a moment to think about it; it was only 
the damp which reminded me it was here at all. Quite six 
or eight months, I should think, or was it this time last 
year? I’ll ask Jones. She reinembris what I forget, that’s 
how we get along. I organize my life. It must have been 
quite a time, though, or I should never have thought of 
opening it. Tf one’s known a parcel a year, one feds one can 
take liberties, don’t you know.’ 

The Chief seemed a little bewildered by this reasoning, 
but he rallied. 

‘You gave a receipt, of course, ma’am,’ he began cannily. 
‘Didn’t you have a memorandum at the same time? A 
document? Something written down to remind you what 
you’d got?’ 

‘Oh yes, I understand you. I’m not mentally dcfec^we.’ 
Miss Pork’s ruby face betrayed ferocious amusement. ‘I had 
a copy of the inventory on the firm’s paper, of course, and I 
had some money. They paid me a sum for housing it all. 
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That was why ITclt I had an obligation in the^atfS*. If 
one takes money, and one does nowadays, one must fulfil 
one’s commitments. Mind you, I wouldn’t ifave done it for 
anyone, but when I understood^ who owned it all, tlien I 
said to the woman that I felt I should do wiiat I could. 
The aristocracy is dying, I know^bt^ they mustn’t be hur- 
ried, I said.’ # 

‘The woman?’ cried Holly, unable to play the Chief’s 
more patient game. 

‘Certainly.’ Miss Pork turned lier blazing glance uj;ward. 
‘The representative of the storage firm was a woman. I’ve 
entirely forgotten her name if I ever knew it, but she cer- 
tainly was a woman. I don’t see anything unusual in that, 
do you? Women do many things beside representing storage 
firms,’ 

Having finished with Holly she turned to Oates. ‘Now, 
as I was just going to tell you, I received a sum of money 
for one year’s rent of my cellar in advance, and as I have 
not yet received any more I deduce die year is not yet up. 
I hope you don’t expect me to tell you how much money I 
received; I’ll tell you if you like, but surely you don’t expect 
me to.’ 

T’d like to have seen the cheque, ma’am.’ 

‘Oh, there was no cheque. As it was a small sura I ac- 
cepted two five-pound notes. It suited me. I like to have 
a little money in the house; certain tilings are always paid 
in cash, the oil man, for instance, and 

‘But you kept the inventory, ma’am ?’ Oates managed to 
divert rather than to check the flow. 

‘Of course I did,’ she said. ‘In my desk. I kept it right 
up to a few months ago, and Tve gut a bit of it now, which 
I’ll show you.’ 

‘A bit of it?’ murmured Oates, liis head on one side. 

‘Yes, the end quarter. It just says “Scaled Case twenty- 
nine” or something like that. I know, because I’ve been 
looking at it lately. A young American officer came to tea 
and admired one of the pictures in the drawing-room; he 
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asked what it was called, and I said^I’d find out because I 
must say I like a boy to be interested in tlie home. So I 
went to my desk, and then I found out.’ 

‘The name of the picture?’ demanded Holly in excite- 
ment. 

‘No.’ Miss Pork laujG^hed at herself. ‘No. I was so an- 
noyed. I found I’d only got this end bit (^f the inventory. 
As soon as I laid eyes on it I reirieinbcrcd what I must have 
done. I don’t know if things like that come back to you, 
but«^hev do to me. As soon as I saw it I knew what had 
hap{)ened. I came in here late one night in the winter and I 
couldn’t find any matches; I didn’t like to turn on the lights 
because the black-out wasn’t done, but I never think a single 
flame counts, do you? There was a little fire in the grate left, 
so I went to my desk in the dark and took out something to 
make a spill to light a candle. I tore it in lialf, I remember 
that, for one mustn’t waste paper, and I tiirust one half 
back in the drawer, and of course that must have been the 
inventory. I’ve kept the end half, though, and I’ll get it 
for you now.’ 

She was off before they could stop her, her limp skirt 
flapping almost to her ankles as she clattered up the steps. 

The Chief looked at Campion, and the younger man 
nodded. ‘Oh yes, God made her,’ he said, ‘no one else 
would have the nerve. They grow like that in the corners 
of rural England. I wonder what she’s got in the spare bed- 
room. The Waterlow Ivories, or something like that?’ 

Holly, who was sitting on a packing case, studying some 
typewritten pages which he had taken from his pocket, 
glanced up. ‘It’s the Lauderdale House stuff here,’ he said 
huskily; ‘that ewer she mentioned, that’s the Lauderdale 
Treasure by the sound of it. There’s a basin and a chalice 
made by an Italian called Mattioti; it’s very valuable ac- 
cording to the owners. Solid, blessed gold for one thing, and 
she’s keeping it down here.’ He looked round the cellar, his 
eyes protruding slightly. ‘It’s wonderful, isn’t it?’ he said. 

Oates sniffed. He had been considering the packing cases 
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and now came to a decision. ‘If I were you, Holly, I’d get 
the local cops in on this, d’you know,’ he said. ‘There’s a 
lot of work here, and it must be done carefully. Old Colonel 
Rufus is the G.G. and he’s a very decent old stick. When 
our good lady comes back I’d slip up to the phone and 
have a word with him.’ 

‘Just what I had in mind, Mr Oates.’ Holly spoke with 
relief. ‘It’ll take care of this end and leave me free to go 
straiglit after Carados. I think we’ve got him now. All this 
will have to be checked, of course, but I think the evidence 
is here if we look for it,’ 

Oates was not so sure. ‘There’s her word and that old 
label on the box over there so far,’ he objected. ‘Neither 
is exactly concrete, I should like something better than that. 
But perhaps you’re right. I’d like to see that inventory. I 
suppose she is coming back.’ 

Holly looked up blankly. ‘Why, I never thought,’ lie 
began, but got no further. 

A woman was coming down tlie stairs. It was not Miss 
Pork, but the maidservant who had admitted them. Slie 
held a scrap of paper on a tray and thrust it out towards 
the group. 

‘Madam asked me to give this to Mr Oates,’ she said. 
‘She hopes you’ll excuse her coming down for a minute or 
two, but she’s just had a visitor come. She said I was to tell 
you who it was as she thought you’d like to know.’ 

‘Oh yes?’ said Oates, stretching out his liand to take what 
W'as left of the inventory. 

The woman dropped her gl incc, and spoke in a respectful 
murmur. ‘It’s the Marquess of Carados upstairs,’ slie said, 
‘Him and a lady. The one who came here before.’ 



Chapter Tivenly-onc 


No one moved until the old woman had gonc^ lifting herself 
pairfTuIly up the dangerous stairs. When the sound of her 
feet died on the tiles above, Oates took Campion’s elbow. 

No word was spoken, but they all four went up quietly 
into tlie hall, which was dark, yet dappled with many 
coloured patches of sunlight streaming in tlirough the 
stained glass in the porch. 

The drawing-room door was closed, but one beside it 
stood open, and Campion, who had not wasted his time 
during the original interview, led the way into a small ante- 
room in which there was another of the glass-and-iron doors 
like that through which they had first observed Miss Pork 
at breakfast. It led into an alcove in the drawing-room as 
he had noticed, and it was ajar. 

Miss Pork’s voice was audible to them now, although she 
was out of their sight hidden by a pedestal supporting a 
brass pot which had panip^is grass sprouting from it, but 
they could see Johnny and the woman beside him. lie was 
standing a little in front of his companion with his hands 
in his pockets, his strong, good-natured face strangely ex- 
pressionless. 

The little crowd in the ante-room concentrated on the 
woman, and Campion, as he looked at her, felt a thrill of 
disappointment and dismay. She was the one woman who 
could make no difference to the evidence, the one woman 
whose appearance in the matter did not alter Johnny’s j :.si- 
tion in it. It was Miss Chivers. 

She was standing solidly on her heels, her hands folded 
across her bag, and her cheerful face raised enquiringly. 
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As usual, she conveyed that she was tolerant but quite above 
the difficulty whatever it might be; yet Campion suspected 
that she was rattled, for tiiere was a suppressed urgency 
about her which he had not noticed before. 

Miss Pork’s voice, tlie quack in it more pronounced than 
ever, continued at speed. Obviously so far the visitors had 
had very little opportunity to speak at all, and even now 
their chances of doing so did not seem Iiigh. 

‘Oh, you mustn’t think I mind,’ she was saying. ‘It’s no 
trouble at all, and I knew you’d understand about the damp. 
Pretty things need air, everything needs air, we do our- 
selves; look at the flowers. So I just brouglit them up here 
and treated them exactly like my own treasures. Some of 
them are charming, you know, well worth taking care of, 
but I expect you know that. Where w'oiild you like me to 
send tlierii and when? There’s a very good loiry in tlie 
vilkige which often needs a second load and -’ 

‘Wait,’ said Johnny suddenly. lie had s})oken more loudly 
than he intended and the word tluindcrcd in tlic room. 
‘I’m sorrv\’ he went on hastily, ‘I didn’t mean to shout at 
you, but 

‘Of course you didn’t,’ put in Miss Pork Indctatigably. 
‘People often do, though, I find. It’s ncivousncss, I expect. 
You don’t look it, but were you nervous as a cluld?’ 

She made the question an irnpoitanl one, but lie was not 
to be side-tracked. 

‘There has been a mistake,’ he said doggedly. ‘I’m afraid 
most of the things you have here are not mine. I’ve been 
tiding to tell you. There is rrily one box which -’ 

‘Not yours? Oh, but I understood they were. I don’t 
think I should have taken them in if I hadn’t been sure of 
tiiat, you know, and you made it clear to me. didn’t you, 
my dear?’ she added, turning no doubt on Miss Chivers. 
‘You’re the secretary, are you? I didn’t realize that at the 
time, you know, I thought you were the representative of the 
storage firm. I may have been a little muddled, but I don’t 
think you said secretary; I should have remembered that.’ 
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At Mr Campion’s side Oates stirred he noted the point. 

‘Oh yes, I’m sure I should have remembered that.’ Miss 
Pork did not lau"h aloud, but the quack had a snigger in 
it. ‘I don’t store things for ordinary people; why should I?* 

‘No, I don’t think you would, and I do thank you for it.’ 
Johnny was talking resolutely, the words advancing steadily 
under her fire. ‘But there’s been a mistake. Only one case 
of mine was sent down here and that contained a puppet 
theatr^ 

‘A puppet theatre - cardboard? Oh yes. I’ve got tliat, 

I ...’ 

‘Which,’ said Johnny Carados firmly, ‘belongs to a friend 
of mine called Ricky Silva. "^le made it himself and values it 
highly, and to please him my secretary sent it down to the 
country. She tells me she did this in the ordinary way, and 
v/hen the storage firm had to give up the premises they had 
hired in Chessing they notified her, and she, rather than 
have the thing sent back to I..ondon, took the liberty of 
asking you to mind it.’ 

‘Why did she choose me?’ said Miss Pork very reason- 
ably. 

‘She had heard of you from Susan Shering. Susan and 
her first husband, who was a great friend of mine, spent a 
week in town with me about a year ago. Miss Chivers heard 
Mrs Shering speak of you then, and she remembered your 
name and the name of the village, probably because she 
knew Ricky’s theatre was stored down here. When she had 
made an arrangement with you she told the firm what she 
was doing, and they seem to have sent all their goods to 
you. That is so, isn’t it, Dolly?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what happened.’ Miss Chivers sounded sorry 
for the woolly-mind edness of all the rest of the human race. 
‘They were unreliable, stupid people who took on more 
than they could chew, I imagine.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Miss Pork, advancing into the line of vision 
from the alcove door, intense disappointment in every blush. 
‘Then, if much of what I have here is not yours, whose is 
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it? You must have ^ccn very surprised when you got my 
letter.* 

‘I was,’ Johnny said. He was still expressionless, still un- 
usually quiet. ‘I found it waiting for me wlien I got home 
last niglit. You had marked it "‘Personal” and it hadn’t been 
opened. I couldn’t understand it at all, so I plioned Miss 
Chivers at her flat although it was very late, and when she 
came round and explained I decided we’d come down here 
at once.* 

Miss Pork stood looking at him wi<h her head on one side, 
her embarrassingly shrewd eyes fix-ed on his own. ‘To see if 
llie toy theatre was safe, no doubt,’ she said dryly. 

In h is corner the Chief griinaca'd, but Cainj)ion did not 
see him, his attention was fixet) on sonn^thing (dse. Johnny 
did not answer, Miss Pork gave him no op]>ortiinity. 

With a sudden gesture, which in almost any other woman 
would have been wholly charming, she ste[)ped a little 
closer and peered up into his face. 

‘Cards on the tabh*,’ she said. ‘There’s something very 
wrong, isn’t there? Wliat have 1 got? A lot of stolen 
property?* Again she gave him no chance to s[)oak. ‘Pm 
not C|iiite a fool,* she said, ‘and I know something like that 
must liavc happened, llie police are in tlic cellar, you 
know.’ 

‘The police?* 

‘Yes, nice conscientious men, woiking very hard. They 
didn’t say so outiight, but I knew they must have s(»me very 
gootl reason for calling, and they have, haven’t they, Miss 
Secretary' ?’ 

The speed with which she swung round on Miss Chivers 
was extraordinai y, and the girl, who w'as in the act of taking 
her hanclkercliicf out of her bag, paused to stare at her. 

‘Have they?* she said dully. 

‘Yes, of course they have.’ Miss Pork’s aggressiveness 
was startling. ‘Don’t you treat me like a silly old woman. 
That’s one of the few things I’m not. I’ve got my wits about 
me. When you came to see me last year you represented 
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yourself as an employee of the storage company, and you 
arranged that I should look after all these boxes, not only 
the one with the toy theatre in it. No, don’t speak. I know 
what I’m saying. You told me they all belonged to the 
Marquess because you thought I was an old snob, as I am, 
you’re quite right, and you thought tliat would keep me 
quiet and loyal, as it did. You arranged it all, and you gave 
me the inventory.’ 

Miss Chivers did not change colour; she had moved up 
to Jetinny and now stood close to his elbow. She towered 
above Miss Pork. 

‘The firm sent you the inventory three days after I called,’ 
slie said. 

‘Ah!’ There was triumph in Miss Pork’s cracked voice. 
‘How do you know? How do you know, my girl?’ 

There was a moment of terrifying revelation, and dien 
Mr Campion moved with the speed of long practice. He 
snatched the brass bowl from the ebony pedestal and sent it, 
pampas grass and all, hurling across the room just as the 
shot rang out. 

Miss Pork made a thin sound, and one of the chandeliers 
burst, sending a shower of glass beads all over the room. It 
was a big room, full of obstacles, and as Holly pitched him- 
self across it towards the woman with the revolver there 
were many man-traps in his way. 

Dolly Chivers escaped him. The gun with the handker- 
chief still round it dropped to the floor, and she turned from 
side to side like a cornered animal. Oates barred her way to 
one door, and Johnny, liis face blank with incredulity, was 
between licr and the other. She leaped for the low window 
half obscured by its decoration of drapery, flower-baskets 
and bird-cages, and threw herself at it as if it were no more 
than an opening, an avenue to freedom. 

They saw her. They all saw her face. In one dreadful 
moment, which, as such moments do, spread itself into a 
long nightmare of understanding, they saw thfe reckless 
terror there. They saw her strong, cheerful efficiency blotted 
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out by fear; they saw also the madness of the fear, the stark 
terror in which reason had no longer any part. It bla/ed 
from her as from a demon in possession and the glass splin- 
tered and tore and crashed as her heavy shoulder hit it 
squarely. 

‘I’he area !’ screamed Miss Pork. ‘The area !’ 

Dolly Chivers did not scream. For a long time afterwards 
Mr Campion could remember that silence of hers, and it 
shook him more than any sound he iiad ever heard. There 
v/as not a whimper, not a sigh, not a strangled breath. There 
v/cre other noises. The thin harsh sound of the glass, the 
dreadful soft thud and ring of bone on stone, and the scrap- 
ing. And then only the silence. 

They saw the area afterwards. It was one of tliose narrow, 
damp shafts built like a grave, and designed to give grudg- 
ing light to kitchens which any architect might well have 
preferred to keep obscure. It lay out only a few feet from 
the house and was protected from the garden by a narrow 
railing of cast iron. From above it had no protection, but 
gaped upward greedily like the mouth of a heraldic fish. 


While they awaited the local police, the doctor and the 
Chief Constable, Oates and CanijMon :^tor)d undei a copper 
beech on a lawn cut into as many si' apes as a sheet of pastry 
before baking. Johnny was still in the house in grim con- 
ference with Holly, and Tovey was doing his best to settle 
both Miss Pork’s nerves and her curiosity. 

The Chief of the Crimii'.d Investigation Department was 
rooting up a daisy witli the toe of his shoe. ‘I didn’t see it 
happening,’ he said. ‘It riles me and it frightens me. I’m 
getting old, Campion. If you hadn’t been rr quick, we’d 
have had the wrong coqxse on our hands. All the same, I 
can’t believe him now. You may be right, but I can’t see it 
yet. She might have held tbe gun in her handkerchief simply 
so that it shouldn’t be seen.’ 

Campion took his arm. They were both shaken without 
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realizing it, and when he spoke his quiqf voice was unusually 
tense. ‘She might,’ he agreed, ‘but she didn’t. She held it 
like that for the good old-fashioned reason that she had no 
intention of allowing it to show finger-prints. I’ve looked 
at it, it’s perfectly clean, unnaturally clean. There’s only 
one thing that can mean. No, I’m sure I’m right. It all 
hangs together at last. It’s Johnny’s gun, that’s the im- 
portant thing.’ 

‘Oli^ I see what you mean. I understand you, but I don’t 
accept it yet.’ Oates was still dubious. ‘He certainly identi- 
fied it at once. Said he’d left it in his desk for his leave, 
didn’t lie? I don’t like it, Campion. It's the same as all the 
other incidents. He comes /Ight up to the point of exposure 
and then side-steps. At the moment he seems stupefied, but 
is that genuine? I don’t understand the chap and I don’t 
see how lie’s doing it.’ 

‘Look,’ said Mr Campion imploringly, ‘just for a 
moment take it that he isn’t doing it and hasn’t been doing 
it. Let us consider what we’ve seen with our own eyes. We 
saw that girl sidle uy3 to him so tliat she stood in a position 
as near his own as dammit. She fired with his gun, holding 
it with a handkerchief at a woman who was exposing her. 
Those are the facts, aren’t they?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You agree?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well tlien, my dear chap, suppose you hadn’t seen them, 
suppose you had still been down in the cellar where she 
thought you were, suppose you had heard the shot and come 
beetling in and found Miss Pork dead and Johnny with a 
gun in his hand and no finger-prints but his own on it; 
what then, whose story would you believe then? His, or 
Dolly Chivers?’ 

Oates was impressed, but not convinced. ‘Why should 
he be holding the gun?’ 

‘Because as soon as she fired the girl intended to give it 
to him.’ 
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‘How on earth cap you deduce that?’ 

‘I think it likely, because that’s what she always did, 
figuratively speaking. She always handed the baby to him. 
She left Mrs Stavros in his bed, poisoned with his chloral, 
she left the capsule for him to take to Theodore Bush, she 
told Miss Pork that the packing cases belong to liim. Now 
at last we’ve actually seen her doing it, and we know it was 
done.’ 

Oates shook his grey head. ‘It’s not quite right,’ he said. 
‘You’ve got something there, but it’s not (juite right yet. I 
think I almost grant you those mechanics, there can’t be two 
killers, and we know for a fact that she was one. But you 
know she didn’t do this thing alone.’ 

Mr Campion v/as silent for a wliile, facing the dreadful 
possibility which had leapt into liis mind in the beginning. 
‘No,’ he said at last, ‘no, she can’t have done it alone, not 
ail of it. She was a lieutenant, not the principal. I rather 
think, you know, Oates, that she was a lieutenant who lost 
her head and tried to slioot Ikt v/ay out. She was out of her 
mind with terror, that girl. She started to kill and couldn’t 
stop.’ 

‘Oh yes, she was afraid.’ Oat<\s spoke softly. ‘That was 
the thing which startled me. She went through that window 
like a lunadc. Even if that damn<*d death-trap hadn’t been 
outside the window iiow could she ever have hoped to 
escape? She wasn’t thinking; her maul wasn’t working.’ He 
paused and sighed. ‘Yes, it’s very consistent. The murders 
were like that, wilder and more reekless as they went on. I 
think that’s about the si/e of hat, Campion. I think so, and I 
hope so, but - whv did she keep on involving Carados un- 
less he was the principal himself?’ 

Now that the themght was out, put intr' unrelenting 
words, Mr Campion stared at him fascinated. Oates walked 
on, skirting the beds shaped like crescents and tiie beds 
shaped like stars. 

‘Now I’ll do some supposing,’ he said. ‘Su]:)posing she 
did most of the donkey-work, got herself thoroughly in- 
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voivcd and tlicn saw^ as they must aJI have seen, that it 
wasn’t goino^ to work out, in fact that the war wasn’t going 
to end that way. Tliat must have left her with a pile of 
worry.’ He paused, feeling round in his mind for the truth 
of it. Then he said : ‘Then she must have done something 
tliat gave tier away. Something careless.’ 

‘Sorru'thing to do with die wine,’ said Mr Campion. ‘I 
.s('e there’s one case of Les Ev fonts Doux downstairs in the 
cellar, ^i'he other must have been broken into, possibly, even, 
the bottles were loose in their straw, anything might have 
happened in that ljurry. She took them thinking tliey were 
valueless, and Stavros and his missus got on to her and 
blackmaih'd her, perhaps. Anyway, at some point she must 
have lost lier head and decided to kill the woman.’ 

‘Tluit’s it,’ said Oates, his grey eyes dark as they always 
were when the chase ran close, ‘that’s it. And because she 
realized that if ever it did come to a show-down all the proof 
lay against her and not her principal, she did her best to 
put tlie blame on liim. flow's that?’ 

Mr Camy)lon thrust his hands deep in his pockets and 
his chin sank into his collar. ‘There's no proof whatever 
against him,’ he said, 

‘Th(‘re nover is against a big man in this sort of bu'^iness.’ 
Oates spoke bitterly. ‘But I’ll get him,’ he added grimly. 
‘In the end.’ 

Campion glanced towards the drive. Tliere was still no 
sign of police cars. The gardener on duty by the area had 
his back towards the dreadful sight within it, and was rub- 
bing his neck with a coloured handkerchief. Ntather Holly 
nor his (juarry had yet appeared. It was all very sunny and 
ugly and comfortalde. 

‘You can’t hold him,’ said Campion at last. ‘Not on 
present evidence?’ 

‘No, of course I can’t,’ For Oates the voice was harsii. 
‘But on the other hand I can’t lose him.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

Oates laughed savagely. ‘A man in his position with a 
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name like his and ajoh like his can’t hide himself in a 
country this size in its present restricted state,’ lie said. 
'That’s the one break I’ve j^ot. All Ent;land is a cage for 
him until I get the proof I want. Theie’s no way out for 
him, none at all.’ 

Campion could think of one, but he did not mention it 
The emotional effect upon him of the nt‘w tlevelopmeiils 
went deeper than he cared to admit. It was not so much 
that Johnny Carados was an old ac([uaintanc(* as tliat he 
was a figure long admiied. Tieachcry fioin him was more 
than treachery; there was insult in it aiul b(‘traval. As the 
reflection spread through his mind, otlieis followed it, and 
he remembered tliose (gher well-loved figuies wlioin tlie 
war had revealed unworthy of the general piide. Was 
Johnny Carados to join lliat dismad ])arade, The (puestion 
so shook him ifiat it was with n*liel that lie saw Holly strid- 
ing across the grass towards them. I'lie lnsjM‘etr)j vvas ex- 
cited, and the essential polictanaii in him was v( ry evident. 

‘l\vo things, Mr OaU's,’ he said. ‘Fust I've h*een on to 
the Yard and s])r)ken to Supca’iiitendcnt V('o. d'ht n Fve h<id 
it out widi Carados. He slicks to lus story, l>y tlut way; it's 
straiglitforward and I can’t shake him. He staans gcaminely 
uj)S(*t about the girl - soil of stuniuxl. Also he says he’s got 
to gel back to Ills duty.’ 

‘Well, he can't at the moment, tha 's reitain.’ 

‘I’ve told him so, hut he says he must be back on his 
station by toi'ieiit. He says it’^^ vital.’ 

I'lie Chief allow( d his lips to foini several words before 
he chose the one he wanted Do )ou see any way we can 
hold him, Holly?’ 

‘No, sir. Seeing who he is we can’t step over tlie line 
anyv^herc. He swears lie’ll he back for the iji ^ if it’s 
any time after noon tomorrow.’ 

Oates shrugged his shoulders. ‘There’s nothing for it, is 
there?’ 

‘I don’t think so, sir.’ Holly was as gloomy as his 
superior officer. ‘I don’t think he can get away though. 
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He thinks he’s safe and he can’t mak^ a run for it. Anyway, 
we’ve got nothing on Iiim as far as the killing is concerned. 
We saw it happen. If wc hadn’t been there ...’ 

‘Ah, but we were,’ said Oates. ‘Wc were, and we weren’t 
quick enough or that poor girl could have told us some- 
thing.’ 

‘Poor girl, sir?’ Holly was startled at this commiseration 
for the first cold-blooded murderer he had ever been privi- 
lcged<fo witness in action. 

Oates noticed it and was unirnprc'^scd. ‘I’m always a little 
sorry for anyone who completely loses his nerve,’ he said, 
adding irrelevantly, ‘esj^ecially if they’re as valuable as that 
poor woman could have been to us. No, we’ll have to let him 
go again, but it’s the last time, Holly, the very last time. 
What alx)iit Yeo? He’s not too pleased with us, I expect.’ 

‘I think he felt we might have waited for him, sir.’ 

‘So we ought to have done. I could give myself the sack 
for that.’ The Chief spoke complacently. ‘But we’ve justified 
ourselves. We got here just at the right time. You told him ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Oates, I did. And he’s got something. They’ve 
been busy, and they’ve found the storage firm.’ 

‘Really?’ Oates was astounded. ‘I’d have bet on it that 
they were entirely fictitious.’ 

‘No, they’re not. They exist all right. It’s very small, only 
one little office, but it’s been e.stablished some time. There’s 
one elderly woman clerk who docs what work there is, and 
according to her story the business changed hands just 
before the war when it was in very low water. It was taken 
over by a Mr Jesso who brought in a lot of accounts of a 
special kind - evacuation of furniture to the country.’ 

‘Good God!’ said Oates piously, ‘it’s coming unstuck at 
last. Have they got Jesso?’ 

‘No, not yet, sir. Apparently things are very quiet now, 
and have been for some time. ?Ie comes in very seldom and 
the woman doesn’t know where he lives. She’s quite honest, 
apparently. But they have gut the books with all the 
addresses of the various warehouses, barns and halls and 
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other country storage places. TlicyVc getting on to that 
now. And if we’re right 

‘If we’re right, we’ll recover the blessed lot. This is 
terrific, Holly. Any more?’ 

The Chief Inspector did not speak iinincdiately. A faint 
smile played round his small mouth. ‘I'heie's nc^ proof of 
this yet,’ he said at last, ‘but thev’vc got a de‘ieiiption of 
Jesso from tlie woman and it is ratlier sietufjeaut. Supei- 
intendent Yeo told me to repeat it to you in her words. Slie 
says he’s a particulaily small man with a very deep voice 
and that he wc^ars a small, pointed beard.’ 

‘Gold,’ sciid Campion abruptly. 

Holly nodded to him apjjiovini'ly. ‘lliat’s what tlie 
Superintendent thought. He’s arranging for a chance meet- 
ing between the two.’ 

The Chief whistled. ‘We’re getting verv clos(' to Carados,’ 
he said. 

Mr Campion stood thinking. He was 1 1 iiuanheiing the 
details of the last interview he had had with Gee-g(‘.e Gold 
less than twelve hours b(‘fore on the landing just outside 
Theodore Bush’s bedroom. “Johnny is sans rcproche/^ he 
had said, and had meant it. What exactly did that signify? 
Had Gold seen johnny as a leader to be foilov;ed blindly, or 
was it possibh* that he mieht have seen him as a cloak? I'lie 
Chief’s biisk voi(e cut into his ineditadons. 

‘Ah, here are the cars at last,’ he was saying ‘That 
civilian is the doctor, I supposv . Now we can get on.’ 

He and Holly strode forw'ard to meet tlie newcomers, but 
Mr Campion did not acconn iny them. He found a small 
uncomfortable concrete srat between two atrocious G<^t- 
manic gnomes, and sat down. He had had liis fill of casual- 
ties and was not interested in the yjolicc doet^ -’s test for 
death. Death was there all right. Nor did he wish to hear 
again the endless formalities, the apologies, and the ex[)lana- 
tions, the interviews and the sworn statcnuaits. He sat 
thinking that it was nearly fortv-eiglit hours nenv since he 
had first missed his train and tliat there was still more 
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trouble to. come to delay him. The Qonviction was growing 
upon him that he had a duty to perform^ one which de- 
manded all his resource and experience. There was the 
tremendous likelihood of failure to consider, and the strong 
possibility of another eventuality, even more unpleasant. 

He was still sitting there, hunched up in the bright sun- 
light, when Johnny came out of the mock-Gothic porch. He 
stood for a moment looking round for his car and Campion 
ros(^aT)d went to meet him. Garados was already at the 
driving-wheel when the other man came up. There was a 
change in him, but it was not the one Campion had 
expected. He was no longer dazed but was still expression- 
less, and behind it all there was an air of determination, a 
grimness, almost a courage. His clear-cut, terrifyingly in- 
telligent face was pale but he was quite steady and his voice 
was casual. 

‘Hello, Campion,’ he said. ‘Sorry to leave all this to you, 
but it can’t very well be helped.’ He paused, aware that the 
words were too light altogether. ‘It’s shaken me, you know,’ 
he said. ‘I’d known her for eight years.’ 

‘Do you know,’ said Mr Campion slowly, ‘I rather doubt 
that.’ 

Carados peered at him through the open driving window. 
‘Yes,’ he admitted. ‘There’s a lot in that. It’s terrifying 
to think that you can see people every day and never know 
them. She was mad at the end, I think; utterly insane. Did 
you see her? Yet I came down with her this morning and 
never noticed anything. I didn’t even think about her. She 
seemed just the same, efficient, you know, jolly, and unget- 
at-able.’ His voice was betraying him a little now, the edges 
wearing thin. 

‘She was insane with fear,’ said Campion. 

The man in the car shivered. ‘God, how horrible!’ he 
said. 

Campion took a deep breath. ‘I don’t want to butt in,’ 
he began wretchedly, ‘but is it absolutely necessary that you 
should get back just at this particular moment?* 
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‘Afraid so.’ Again^ the curious, reserved expression 
showed for an instant in the blue. eyes. ‘I must. I knew I 
had to get back, that’s why I came down in the night. I 
shan’t touch London; I shall go straight from here. I’ve 
known about the date some time, it’s vital, I’m afraid.’ 

‘But I thought that if all had gone well you were getting 
married this morning?’ 

It might have been supposed that the words had escaped 
Campion by accident. He coloured slightly, and apologized. 
‘I’m sorry,’ he said, ‘it’s nothing to do with me.’ 

Carados ignored the entire incident. His reserved expres- 
sion deepened and he changed the subject. 

‘Fd better get on,’ he said. ‘Work to do. It’s a hell of 
a life.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Campion, and added with an innocence net 
altogether natural in iiim, ‘Doing any dying yourself?’ 

The other man pressed the starter. ‘Now and again, you 
know,’ he said al>ove tlie purr of the engine,. ‘They say one 
gets too old for it, but I can’t bring myself to believe it.’ 

Campion held the car door as if he; would restrain the 
machine by force, ‘Fll see you at the inf|ucst,’ he said. 

‘Eh?’ said Johnny Carados. ‘Oh yes. Right ho.’ 

‘I’ll see you at the inquest,’ Campion repeated. ‘I’m rely- 
ing on you, and I tliink you’ll come.’ 

‘Do you?’ said Carados. ‘What a queer chap you are, 
Campion. I wonder why you do? Good-bye. If I can, you 
know, if I can.’ 

He let in the clutch very gently, and the car rolled slowly 
away, shaking of! Mr Campr-n’s lestraining hand without 
roughness. 

The other man stood looking after it as it disappeared 
among the trees. From the house behind hin came the 
sound of voices and Oates and the poker-backed Chief Con- 
stable appeared in the porch. Very slowly, Mr Campion 
turned to join them. 



Cha[)ter Tzveiity-tivo 


It ^: is almost closing time at the Minoan, which, in war- 
time, expected its clients to eat early and be thankful. 
I’he little room on the first floor which had seen so much of 
the story already was well shuttered, and the light hang- 
ing from the ceiling made a bright pool on the red table- 
cloth. Half in and half out of the po(d sat Mr Pirri, while 
Stavros lurked in the dusk behind him. Both partners were 
unusua.lly quiet. 

Mr Campion, whose cheek-bones were beginning to show 
prominently beneath dark circles behind liis spectacles, sat 
before them. 

‘It’s a fair offer,’ he said. 

Pirri spread out his wide hands. ‘WeVe told you all we 
know,’ he said, his shrill, angry voice rising. 

‘All right,’ Mr Campion rose. ‘Party’s over. We’ll go 
the long way round. I can klentify the taxi and I can swear 
you drove it and attacked me. My word may not convict 
you but it’ll give you a hell of a run for your money.’ 

I'hc full brown eyes nearest him flickered. ‘That will be 
inconvenient,’ suggested Mr Pirri. 

‘Very,’ Campion agreed. ‘Police everywhere worrying 
everybody. There must be somebody who saw the cab go 
out. And someone knows where the juice came from. That 
should be traceable these days.’ 

Pirri reflected, and presently his teeth appeared in a brief 
smile. ‘You are not a vindictive man?’ 

‘I’m prepared to forget and forgive a little matter 
between friends.’ 

‘Very good.’ 
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‘I agree. Magnificeijt, as far as it goes. Pirii, when you 
kidnapped me, what were you looking for?’ 

Pie did not reply, but Stavros touched him. 

‘What docs it matter?’ he murmured. ‘Both poor girls 
are dead 

‘Women!’ said Pirri, with sudden fury. ‘Always you 
think of nothing but women. I aknie do the work. It is 
I who concentrate on the business. But for me we should 
be in the street. And v^hnt happens when I exert myself - 
when I go perhaps a little too far? You try to knife me 
because you think I have attacked your woman. I w'lio did 
nothing but strive to help our business,’ 

He turned to Campion almost in tears. ‘These restric- 
tions, this scarcity,’ he said. ‘How cati one piogn^ss? How 
can one supply one’s patrons? At last people are willing to 
spend and I - I have nothing to sell.* 

In any other sitmition his rage nmst liave had an element 
of the comic. His entire energy went into tlie exposure of 
his intolerable grievances. Tiiey poured from him in an 
avalanche of emotion. 

‘Since I was a child, a boy, a little hel[)!ess boy, I work to 
sell, and no one has a sixpence,’ he repeated. ‘And now 
they wave five-pound notes at me and what have I to give 
them? Nothing at all. It has made me a little mad, you 
know, and naturally.’ 

Mr Campion could see any brief explanatirm of the 
relationship between scarcity and cash would fall upon that 
soil in which such seeds proverbially wither and die. Pirri 
was more than ordinarily ii.ruriated. 

‘It was an opportunity he said, ‘and I went for it with 
my head bald. At first I was circumspect; afterwar<ls I 
let it get me, you understand. It obsessed me, t made me 
wild.’ 

Campion was abominably tired. His physical weariness 
was hampering and he pulled himself together iiritably. He 
saw there was no chance of getting a colierent story here 
and that he would have to rely on questions if he were to 
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find the one vital lead which would take him to tlie truth. 

4 

He made a t^uess. 

‘Mrs Stavros obtained a few bottles of Les Enfants Doux 
from Miss Chivers, and brought tliem to you to sell/ he 
sug;:^vsted. ‘Is that right?’ 

‘'rhat was tlie beginning/ agreed Stavaos wretchedly. 
‘My wife came in here, sold me tlirec bottles for a fair 
price and said there was a chance of gcttijig me some more. 
It was all in the way of business, peilectly fair. And tlum/ 
he added with suddeii fire, ‘then, Pirri, you got hold of it.’ 

‘And wily not?’ said Pirri fiercely. ‘I sold oik' to an old 
customer one night. He r^nt for me. “Puri,” lie said, “tliis is 
superb. You’re undercharging me, I bet you don’t know 
that” - some such fileasantry. He made me taste it and I 
snw it was imfinxl excellent, and I re<di/ed I had made a 
discovery. Here was a chance at last; a real chance of 
making a little profit/ 

He s[)read out his hands again and his long, miserable 
face was pathetic in its n*sentmcnt. ‘We were acting with 
complete honesty, Stavros found a good client, a nice 
American boy with plenty of money. We were doing noth- 
ing wrong. We offered him good stuff and he had the cash 
to pay for it. He said he would buy all we had and would 
give a little party, mavf»e. Very satisfactory. Then that 
llieodorc Bush came round erujuiring. But we do not want 
to drive any bargains, we liave our client alr(^ady fixed. All 
is arranging itself very well, and then - this - this Mrs. 
Moppet.’ 

‘No.’ Stavros prot(\sted. Ho was pleading rather than 
objecting. ‘Do not speak of her so. Poor girl, she’s dead.’ 

Pirri raised his eyes to heaven, where, piesumably, he 
received inspiration, for his better nature asserted itself. 

T regret it/ he said, ‘Tm sorry for you. I syinpadiize, 
but I have a bitter heart and I was so wild.’ 

‘You thought she was double-crossing you, I take it/ said 
Mr Campion. 

‘Naturally/ said Pirri calmly. ‘She told so many stories. 
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First she could get it^and there was a raising of the price; 
then she couldn’t and I raised the price. Another day 
passed ; still she couldn’t. More talk, more persuasion fronj 
us both. Still it was impossible. On and on it went until she 
was one day quite definite. It could not be. She could get 
no more of the wine and wanted to take back what we 
already had. I became incensed, I admit it. I thought, I 
brooded, I persecuted myself, and at last I decided.’ 

‘You formed a plan,’ translated Mr Campion for liis own 
benefit. 

‘1 formed a plan,’ agreed Pirri obligingly. ‘I said I would 
follow her and I w^ould frustrate her. 1 would get what is 
mine by right, and I did. For a day and a night I followed 
her; she was Iutc on Sunday quarrelling with Stavros 
about the stuff, and when she left I was behind her.’ 

‘My hat!’ said Mr Campion in aslonislimciit. ‘In that 
cab?’ 

‘Why not? It is an cxcHlent disguise, a taxi-cab.’ 

‘So 1 should imagine. Pvathcr dangerous, wasn’t it?’ 

Pirri shrugged liis shoulders. ‘I was wild,’ lie said again 
as if that were suflicierit explanation. 

Campion considered. ‘You must have used that cab 
before,’ he said at last. 

Pirri looked at him coldly. ‘We speak now" only about 
tlic business in which we are inten he observ(‘d. 

‘Yes, of course. All right. I was only checking up. And 
so you watched her. Where did she go?’ 

‘To Carados Square. I waited there. I waited all 
night.’ 

Campion sat up. ‘You waited all night?’ he repeated. 

‘Certainly. I was determined.’ 

‘Did you see anybody?’ 

‘No one of iiii{:)oitance. She went into the house and a 
long time after another woman came out; a big woman, 
young, healthy, strong.’ 

‘Miss Chivers?’ 

T imagine so. I don’t know. She carried nothing, that was 
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all I saw. No one else went in or out until the morning. I 
went on waiting. About nine o’clock the big girl came back 
and afterwards a lady called with some flowers, letting her- 
self in with a key. She had been there for some time when 
the first woman went out again. I was tired, sleepless, 
hungry, but I was enraged. Still I waited.’ 

He made it an intensely dramatic story, but looked at it 
all, as far as Mr Campion could see, from entirely the wrong 
angj#. 

‘You’re sure you only saw these two women?’ 

‘I’m sure. And neither of them was carrying anything 
heavier than flowers. Imagine my exasperation.* 

‘I think I can - just. And then ?’ 

‘Then the older woman came out once more. She v/as in 
distress, I could see tliat. She went across the square on foot. 
The morning passed and lunch-tirnc, and I was in danger 
of discovery. But I was so angry that I persisted and at last, 
towards evening, I was rewarded, or so I most tragically 
thought.* Pirri was working up to his story, and was putting 
his soul into it. ‘I saw the elder woman return. Again she 
let herself in with her key. After a while an ambulance 
drove up. In my position I could not see what was loaded 
into it, and I dared not get out to watch, but I thought I 
knew. “This is a ruse,” I said, “and a clever one. That 
Moppet has seen me from the windows, and has guessed 
why I am here. She’s attempting to deceive me but I shall 
not be deceived.” By this time I was in a fever, you under- 
stand. My resentment, my hunger, and my weariness were 
on top of me. I thought to myself, “Here is my chance * 
He paused and peered at Campion across the table. 

‘You comprehend my state of mind?* 

To Mr Campion’s surprise, he found that he did. The 
picture was horrific but convincing. 

‘Yes,* he said, ‘I do. You followed the ambulance, I 
suppose ?* 

‘I did, and as it turned into the cul-de-sac off Piccadilly 
the lights were against me.’ Pirri’s disgust was vivid. ‘I 
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dared not disobey them for fear of beinq questioned. By the 
time I and another^ taxi-cab entered Bottle Street, tlie ambu- 
lance was empty and unattended. Again I waited. Many 
people came to the door, some of whom I recognized, and I 
felt “Ah, I am getting warm. It is to be all right. My time 
will come”.' 

Mr Campion suddenly saw the end of the story, and 
despite his exhaustion, nearly burst out laughing. ‘You 
thought Madame Stavros had sold me the wine aiuJ that it 
was in my two wooden cases?’ 

Pirri leaned forwaid. His shirt-sleeves rod(i up his bony 
arms and his face was woebegone. ‘You have my regiels,’ 
he said, ‘my deep regrets. You suffered, 1 know it. 1 could 
not revive you in the garage, but I had to take you to a little 
place I use sometimes where you could recover at your 
leisure. You were found there in tlu' morning. I’m sorry; 
you were badly treated - but even you admit that the diity 
laugh is on me.’ 

In the circumstances it was most handsomr^ly said, and 
Mr Campion appreciated it. His smile* escaped him. ‘I’m 
almost sorry you were disappointed,’ he said. 

‘I was not disappointed, I was annihilated,’ said Pirri. 
‘After such a vigil my chagrin ^vas unspcak.ildcj.’ 

Stavros turnrxl towards the door. ‘You wall both excuse 
me,’ he said briefly. ‘I do not care, you see.’ 

The note he struck was unexpected and Pirri was almost 
sobered. 

‘I’m sorry for him,’ he ^aid as the door closed behind 
him, ‘blit most deeply I am sorry for inys<df. That Moppet 
was a difFicult woman, a worrying, nagging, importunate 
woman. She bothered someone so much they killed her, 1 
expect.’ 

Mr Campion nodded. ‘I fancy you’re right there,’ ho 
murmured. ‘That’s just about what did happen. Someone 
started to sell her that wine before they realized what it 
was. Then they tried to stave her ofT, she discovered there 
was a secret and tried to blackmail the stuff out of them, 
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the secret was more important than slie realized, they were 
desperately afraid and they killed her/ ^ 

‘When you say “they” you mean Miss Chivers,’ said 
Pirri. 

‘Why do you say that?’ 

The restaurateur rose. Tt follows. No one else was 
there/ 

There was a silence between them until Pirri said finally : 

T# Is a bad business, but not my affair. After I followed 
you to Bedbridge Row I gave up/ 

Mr Campion stirred. Pie felt frustrated. Pirri’s story was 
enlightening so far as it went, but it took him no further. 
He got up wearily. ‘Thank >ou,’ he said. ‘That is the end 
then. You can rely on me not to raise the subject again/ 

Pirri went to the sideboard without speaking and pro- 
duced glasses and a bottle. ‘You think trade gets better 
soon, eh?’ he encjuircd blandly, as he prolfcred the drink 
and raised his own. 

‘Here’s to it, anyway,’ said Mr Campion, and still had 
the glass at his lips when the door edged open and a bleary, 
unforgettable eye peered at him through the aj)erture. 

‘I was afraid you’d gorn, sir,’ said old PVed, betraying his 
vigil by his very timeliness. 

Pirri swore at him but half-heartedly. Evidently the 
kibour shortage was another curb on that urgent but single- 
minded spirit. Like the country-man he was, old Fred 
waited until the little squall had blown over him. Then he 
got himself cautiously into the room. 

‘That young lady,’ he began, addressing Campion as an 
old fellow-conspirator, ‘the one who was going to marry the 
lord, and who went about with the Ameiican officer, and 
came here with you 

‘Mrs Shcring. What about her?’ 

‘Well, she’s downstc^irs with him now. They’v^e been 
having a bit of a meal together/ 

‘With Lieutenant Evers?’ 

‘That’s right, and they’d like a word with you. We’ve 
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been shut about half aji hour and they’re on their own down 
there, waiting. I thought Fd mention it.’ 

He stood hopefully, his head held sideways, and one eye, 
bright and enquiring as a goose’s, fixed on the other man’s 
face, avid for any betraying signal there. 

‘Right. I’ll go down,’ said Campion, disappointing him. 
‘How did they know I was here?’ 

Fred looked mystified. ‘Can’t think,’ he said, ‘unless I 
might have let it slip out,’ 

It was so well done that Mr Campion was on the verge of 
being deceived. He laughed and went down, Fred sindlling 
behind him, outwardly at any rate as casual, as ineffectual 
and as disinterested as an old brown leaf in the wind. 

Susan and Don were at a corner table alone in the restau- 
rant. As usual they were engrossed in each other, and 
Campion envied them. He*came up without them noticing 
him, but having tapped Don on the shoulder he was 
received joyously. 

‘Say, you’re the man we want.’ The boy’s voice rose on 
the last word, ‘Sit down, will you?’ 

He was deliriously happy; they both were. Delight 
radiated from them in a warm and generous cloud. They 
sat and glowed at him, so that he caught the infcctioii and 
laughed. ‘Things pretty good.^’ he en(|uired. 

‘Good? They're better than that. CongriJtulnte us, we’re 
all set, we’re getting married.’ Don’s voice was playing 
tricks with him, scpieaking on unexpected words. Susan 
nodded; she looked frightei, -d by her own content. 

‘It’s all right. We’ve got an O.K. I can’t quite realize it - 
it’s a sort of miracle.’ 

Mr Campion took oflF his spectacles, alwa^ s vith him a 
sign of concentration. T"inc,’ he said. ‘Splendid. Just the 
job. How come?’ 

‘Oh it’s Johnny, of course.’ She was shyly proud. ‘He’s 
- he’s pretty jolly good.’ 

‘He’s wonderful,’ said Don with that intense admiration 
which dies too young. ‘He’s a great guy.’ 
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Mr Campion saw a piece of bread on the table and ate a 
pellet of it absently. He felt slightly siok. 

‘Oh yes.^’ he said. ‘What’s he done? Made a graceful 
gcstine?’ 

‘I’ll say. But what a gesture!’ Don was enthusiastic. ‘We 
got a note today. It was sent to Susan, but it was written 
to me, too. I’m going to ask Susan to let me shov/ it to 
you. Can I, Susan?’ 

‘I’cf^like you to. I’d like everybody in the world to see it,’ 
she said, adding sweetly, ‘everybody nice.’ 

Campion took the sliect of notepaper which was stamped 
with the addi(\ss of a farn us club. He held it steady with 
an fdfort, and old Fred, lurking in the background and 
watching his face with an ex])(‘rienccd yokel eye, felt that 
perhaps he was getting something for his tionhle after all. 
71ie writing was firm and very vvell formed, both masculine 
and gi,ic('ful. 

My denr Sumn and Don, 

When you are genuinely in love and yordre very young 
and you^re at war, the only thing to do is to get married 
at once and get some kids, Don^t let any consideration on 
earth stand in your way, 1 mean this, and if it sounds 
didactic, then it\s because I fed Dm in a position to be 
didadic to you two, 

1 think yoiill want an explanation of this direction [and 
it is a direction, chaps, dordt get me wrong) from me 
especially at this moment, i.e, the evening before Hhe 
wedding day,^ You, Susan, will want to know if I love 
you. The annver to that is, of course I do, who could help 
it, hut {if you dordt understand this, Don will be able to 
exfdain it, 1 think) the feeling I had for old Tom Shering 
was different, but very, very much stronger. Since yo^dre 
the girl I know you are, Susan, you luoidt think me un- 
duly un valiant for this, and as for you, Don, youdl follow 
me, I fancy. 

So there you are, my dears, get on with it. Good luck, 
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and if by chance I don’t get an opportunity to dance at 
your fete don't misunderstand me. 

Tours ever, and 1 mean that, 

Johnn V. 

P.S. I took the liberty of spying out Don’s reputafion 
and reputed assets. Both are impressive. There again, 
Don will follow me if you don’t, Susan. Love, my sweetie. 

Campion put the paper clown. Both youri'f faces wore 
turned to him ear;erly. ‘It's so honest,’ said Susan. 

‘It’s so strong,’ said Don. 

Susan laid her hand over the boy’s. ‘I’ll always lf)ve 
Johnny as I do now,’ she said. ‘Ninety-hve parts pure 
admiration. The only thing I wish he hadn’t .said was that 
he might not dance at our wedding.’ 

‘Oh that’s all right,’ said Don easily. ‘That’s just the 
Service. You get that uncertain feeling about promi.sing to 
be anywhere at any given time. That’s O.K.’ 

Mr Campion got up. He did his best in their delirium; 
they helped him by not observing him too closely. After the 
congratulations had been repc-ated and the adieiix said, he 
went out and old Fred watched him go v/ith wistful 
curiosity. 

As Campion stepped out into the dark, he breathed 
deeply as if he needed the air. Miserably be looked up into 
the sky. It was a clear curtain, threadbare with stars - a 
wonderful night for flying. 



Chapter Twcnty4hrce 


TifE Coacli iukI wliirh as Yen liacl said was at llic 

wioriq cjid of Kaily Street, was a iiiodrst little pub. it 
ji( stl(*d shyly under the of a Ihiptist Chapel, and Mr 

Campion found it with twenty minutes to spare. As he 
enteied the neat bar with the nostalipc smell, his heart sank. 
There was no si<;n of the familiar s>.(iiarc fuj^ure with the 
bullet ht'ad. He was resi^piin^ himself to tlie prospect of a 
further journev when <m old^^fasliioned barmaid with a 
smile and sunset hair ask(‘d him if he was lookini^ for any- 
body. 

'You aie tired, aren’t you?’ she said. ‘Wait a minute.’ 
She put her head round a door behind tlie bar and there 
was a biit‘f dc'lay b'^forc a face a])peared at a small window 
between a inuseum-[jieee of a bottle of (Jhartreuse and two 
dummy mairnurns. It disappeared a^ain, and the woman 
turned to Cain])ion. 

H1us way, ducky,’ she said, raisinej a flap in tlm counter. 
‘I thoiudit you looked like a friend of his. He’s all alone, 
ril briint you both a “si^erial” in a moment.’ 

Mr Campion felt comforted. For the fust time since his 
return to England lu' felt certain that he wms at home. He 
passed behind the bar, throuL^h the red curtains with the 
ball fringe and came to a small, hot room with a fire and a 
hani>inc^ alaba'^ler lampsliadc. The SupcrintcrWrmt was sit- 
ting at the ta[)lc, his colLir loosened, his spectacles on his 
nose, an Evrninfi Nrws neatly folch'd into a wide wafer in 
his liandsj and a tankard at his elbow. 

Campion surveyed him with open satisfaction. 

‘Got your boots oil too?’ he encpiired vulj-^mly. 
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Yco raised one eyebrow. ‘Tliese are my unofiicial head- 
quarters,’ lie explained.* ‘Take a pew. I was hopinc: you'd 
come in. They tell me you’re a wonderful marksman with 
a flowerpot.’ He permitted himself the qhost of a snilT. 
‘Lucky they had you witli them. Conslderini^ the rank of 
tlic personnel involved, not a very creditable ariwst, in my 
opinion, for what it’s worth.’ 

Mr Campion sank down into a chair with a deep Icatlicr 
lap, and lay back gratefully. 

‘It wasn’t too tidy,’ lie agreed, ‘but the whohi thing was 
utterly unexpected.’ 

Yeo looked virtuous. ‘They always used to tell me that 
nothing was ever unexpected to a good co[),’ lie saiti smugly. 
‘The old njan had liis gun with him too, didn't he? Still,’ 
he added with growing geneiosity, T don’t l)lanie the old 
so-and-so. I’d rather he ha^ his job than me. God love 
us, what a sliiue the influential cha[) can kick up. I saw 
some of it, and I was glad to get the Cliicf back this after- 
noon.’ 

‘Whom arc you talking about?’ 

‘1'hat perishing Admiral.’ Yeo was ue«u’ly respectful. 
‘He's put the cat among the pigeons all light. Questions, 
chits, memos coming down every two minutes. You’d think 
we were trying to hush something uj), not sweating our guts 
out (if you’ll excuse me) to clear the mess up. 1 told you 
this case was going to be unlucky for pcdiccinen. However, 
we're well away now, thank God ; things are moving.’ 

‘Are they?’ The note of hopefulness was a[)j)arent in tlic 
words and the Superintendent shook liis head. 

‘All in tlie same way, I’m afraid,’ he said. ‘Sf’ ry, old 
man, I can see how you feel in a way, hut th(‘ thing is too 
clear. It’s rolling down on Garados like a tliundfTstorm. 
He's just out of it at the nifunent, but it can’t last much 
longer. It’s .sweeping m on him.’ 

Mr Campion moved impatiently. ‘What about Gold?’ 

‘Oh, we’ve got him.’ Yco spoke with (|uiet satisfaction. 
‘A pretty little job of Felly’s this afternoon. Gold and the 
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woman met, as arranged ; she recognized him and spoke to 
him and he gave himself away. It way as easy as that - no 
fuss, no fireworks, no jumping through the window, just a 
straight arrest done in the proper way. It doesn’t take us 
much forrader, though.’ 

‘Oh, why?’ 

‘Beg^usc he w^as merely working behind the woman 
Chivers. iVe seen his statement and I’ve had a look at him 
this evening* There’s no doubt about it, you can tell it. I’ve 
seen it happen again and again in this case. He knew he 
w'as working for Chivers and lie wasn’t sure whom she was 
working for. He guessed, perhaps, but he didn’t know. Every 
single one of them has hern like that. We shall work out 
the connection between Gold and the otliers we’ve already 
got in the bag, but w^e shan’t find anything to take him close 
to anyone in the opposite direction, except for the woman. I 
know. I’ve seen it before.’ 

Mr Campion remained lying back in tlie chair; his eyes 
were closed behind his spectacles. ‘Quick work,’ he said at 
last. 

‘It was.’ Yeo accejited honour whore he hdt it was due. 
‘We got the firm’s books early this morning and I sent the 
boys out to the addresses right away. The only thing in a 
case like this is to make a big swoop everywhere before any 
information can leak out. The reports have been coming in 
ever since. There’s half the treasure in England, or that’s 
what it feds like, scattered about in safe little hide-outs all 
over the country. This is a feather in our cap, however they 
treat us, I will say that.’ 

‘It is.’ Campion was ser ious in his praise. ‘As an organiza- 
tion I suppose you’re capable of putting on a greater speed 
than anyone in the world, except, perhaps, the Russian 
Army.’ 

‘That’s right, for all our old flat feet,’ said Yeo, and he 
chuckled with pleasure. ‘We don’t get many bouquets 
except from foreigners, and I can’t say I mind one now and 
again.’ 
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Mr Campion returned to the problem. ‘You don’t think 
Mi^'S Chivers could ^lavTi been doing it alone?’ he sfuggc'^ted. 
‘Using Carados’s name, but in reality playing a - a lone 
band?’ 

Yeo met his eyes s([uarely. ‘That be dainnc*(l for a talc,’ 
he said inelegantly. ‘No, I don’t. Apart from everything 
else she hadn’t the nerve, and die hadn’t tli»' sizr, if you 
get me. She couldn’t keep her hands off a few odd bottles 
which she thought were negligible. When things began to 
go wrong she lost her head, started killing people, and 
finally broke her own wretched neck in her panic. No, the 
bloke we want isn't her sort. His head is like ice, and he 
kc(‘ps his hands good and clean.’ 

Tlie argument was too convincing altogether. Cam- 
pion was forced to face it. The sinking fear in his heart 
grew. ^ 

The barmaid came in with tlu'ir drinks, accepted an arch 
endeariiKait from the Superintendent with tolerant kind- 
ness, and left tlicm to it. They sat for some time wiliiuut 
spc'nking. 

‘Then^’s a lot I don't (juite see about that first killing,’ 
observed Campion at last. 

Yco griniK'd. ‘Timre’s a lot there no one will ever sec,’ 
he said. ‘There’ll be an open verdict when the incjuest is 
resumed and it’ll go down on that list of unsolvt‘d muiders 
they liold against us. She did it tJ'ough.’ 

‘Oh yes, she did it.’ Tlie thin man spoke slowly. ‘Tlie 
StavTos woman was a pest; she got it into her head that 
Miss Chivers was holding out on her and I should say she 
just used everything. That must have been the time when 
the secretary began to lose her head. The nerve strain must 
have been colossal for some time, and the Stavros woman’s 
nagging w'as douf)tless the last straw. Somehow she got her 
to the house and killed her. It was diabolically clever in one 
way, because if she hadn’t lost her nerve and smothered her 
but had left it to the chloral, it would have looked very 
much like suicide; while the fact that stic was found where 
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she was just before the wedding did suggest a reason, how- 
ever unfounded.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Yeo. ‘And there may have been more justifica- 
tion in that than you think.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

T he Su}3crintendent set down his glass. ‘As soon as I 
heard oi<^the decease of the party this morning, I sent round 
to her rooms in Pimlico and took possession of all her 
papers,’ he said. ‘The boys are still going through them. 
But just before I came out tonight, one of them brought me 
a collection of letters which I thought curious. They were 
all very much the same, all just a line or tw'o, all written on 
the same date in dillenmt years, and they all said “Darling, 
thank you terribly, but you shouldn’t'*, or words to that 
efTcct. They were signed “Moppet” and they were ad- 
dressed to Carados. I'lie last ope was dated last week. What 
do you know about that?’ 

Campion was sitting upright, incredulous distaste in his 
eyes. ‘1 don’t believe it,’ he said. 

‘Come round to my office tomorrow, and I’ll show them 
to you.’ 

‘Why should she have them at her private address?’ 

‘Now you’re asking,’ said Yeo, ‘but it all fits in to a kind 
of a theory I’m getting to hav^e about Chivers. I’m not much 
of a one for theories, as you know, but I rather think I’ve 
come across 'women like her before. She was one of tliose 
cheerful, tell-you-cvcrything-and-nothing kind, wasn’t she? 
That’s tlic kind that harbour grievances, get into emotional 
states and work out things that would make your hair curl, 
all behind those smiling faces of theirs.’ 

‘You’re suggesting that she had a sublimated passion for 
Johnny, got no encouragement and wanted to hurt him, 1 
suppose?’ Mr Campion put the ([ucstion uneasily. He was 
remembering Miss Chivers, efficient and splendid at her 
desk such a terrifyingly short time before. Then she had 
been hinting at emotional under-currents said to dominate 
the life of the famous household. So far he had received 
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no other evidence of them whatever. What if the tortuous 
clf'plhs she had refetreef to then had been her own'? 

‘I don’t know about that.’ Yco was answering his ques- 
tion. ‘But that idea of the suicide and the wedding - that 
looks like it, doesn’t it? And then this keeping the letters 
tlie other woman wrote. That’s curious. She may even have 
engin( ered that, you know.’ 

‘Engineered?’ Mr Campion was looking at the police- 
man with shocked respect. 

‘Yes, done the whole thing herself. Sent the other girl 
little presents, making out they’d come from him - got a 
feeling of being boss out of it.’ Yco was faintly amused at 
Campion’s disapproval. 

‘You wfTe laughing at me yesterday because I didn’t 
cotton on to one or two high-class ideas,’ he said, ‘but I’m 
not unsophisticated when it^omes to crime, you know. All 
this modern guff the blokes the troops call “trick cyclists” 
hand out, that’s only barmincss of a feminine kind, most of 
it. We’ve known about that for a long time. That’s about 
what this was. Something like that, I’ll bet my pension. It’s 
not nice and it makes a lot of trouble.’ 

‘Yes, I dare say it might.’ Campion spoke absently. He 
was uneasy; he had not forgotten Johnny (Parados’s reaction 
to the gift of a rose and some Woolvvortli pcculs. 

‘That’s about how Chivers got Mrs Stavros to get into 
bed there,’ Yeo went on unbearably. 'Stuffed her up with a 
lot of talcs, ril be bound. Nasty minds women have some- 
times, you’d be surprised. I expect the Stavros woman was 
all excited by the publicity about the wedding, which is now 
off, I Svee. Well, they’re both dead, and the old girl down 
in t!ic country is lucky she’s not with them. Shc;s a one by 
all accounts.’ 

‘Miss Pork ?’ Campion came back to a happier world with 
relief. ‘Oh yes, you ought to see her, Yco. She’s one for the 
memoirs.’ 

‘So I understood.’ Yeo’s smile was reminiscent. ‘I had a 
wonderful tale from Tovey. Holly won’t speak about her, 
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she seems to have dazed him permanently. I thought I 
mi.i^ht nip down at the inquest. l!)o you realize who the 
Coroner is for those parts?’ 

‘No, I’m afraid I don’t.’ Mr Campion was surprised. 
‘I’m out of touch altogether, I thought it was a very small 
district.’ 

‘So it<1s, and has need to be. It’s Montic Forster’s manor. 
Thank God travel is difficult or we’d have all the Press 
there.’ 

‘Doctor Forster?’ said Campion. ‘Wait a minute - it’s 
coming liack vagiielv\ He’s a medical l(*gal wallah, retired, 
or sometlung, isn’t he?’ 

‘Say an old publicity hound, and you’ll be nearer,’ said 
Yco with prejudice. ‘He knows a coroner is kitg:; of his own 
pub parlour, and trades on it. Ttiorouglily enjoys himself. 
There were always bits about him in the p^per at one 
time.’ 

Campion got up. ‘That’s where I saw the name, then,’ 
he said wearily. ‘It rang only a very faint bell. Well, thank 
you very much.’ 

Yco pe<^red at him. ‘You ought to get some kip,’ he 
advised. ‘Have you been in bed at all since vou came back?’ 

‘No,’ said Campion, ‘apparently the police don’t sleep.’ 

‘It’s not the police, it’s London,’ said Yeo with ferocious 
good humour. ‘We lost the habit. Sec you tomorrow.’ 

In the doorway Mr Campion reinenihered something. 
‘What about Lady Carados?’ he enquired. ‘Is any action 
being taken there?’ 

Yeo stared past him, his round eyes deliberately vague. 

‘Eh?’ he said. ‘Oh, her? No. As a matter of fact, we 
decided we’d pass her clean up. Your r!iap Lugg can thank 
his lucky stars for picking on a confederate who’s a little too 
much of a good thing even for us. No, we don’t want her, 
it’s her boy we’re after.’ 

‘Yes, I sec,’ said Mr Campion, and went out again into 
the perfect night. 



Chapter Tivcnty-jonr 


He slc[)t uneasily. The ur^c which drove him on did not 
lose its force despite his physical exhaustion. He was lying 
on tlic couch in the sitting-room, having avoided his bed- 
room since its associations were unfortunate, and he turned 
and twisted under the travelling rug which covered him. All 
the same he did not wake; his dreams led him into a fan- 
tastic world in which aeroplanes and letters and policemen 
chased him and themselvcj in headlong circles. Finally, 
after many nightmare journeys he became acutely aware of 
FiVe Snow. She was sitting on the edge of the couch thrust- 
ing a paper at him, and he waved her away angrily with 
the other phantoms. She persisted, however, and her voice, 
squeaky and attractive as ever, reached him through the 
clouds. 

‘Albert! Albert! Do you know where Johnny is?’ 

Again and again he heard her, and at last he sat up, 
his eyelids peeling unwillingly apart. To his amazement she 
was a reality. It was morning, and the yellow London light 
was streaming in through windows which someone had 
unshrouded. It fell upon her pale face, and on the rough 
whiteness of her coat. At first he thought it must be rain- 
ing, for her checks were wet. He collected liimsclf and 
blinked at her. 

‘Hello,’ he said. 

‘Albert, where’s Johnny?’ 

He sat thinking stupidly, and gradually the whole stor)^ 
flooded back into his mind, horrible as any nightmare, but 
far more coherent and convincing. 

‘Where is Johnny?’ she repeated. ‘Do you know?’ 
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Tic glanced out at the sky. It was still wonderfully clear, 
pale oyster through the smoke haze. His glance returned 
to her. 

‘How did you get in?’ 

‘Lugg open led the door to me. He’s out there cooking 
hrc'akfast. He says he made up your bed and you never 
slept ill ?f. Albert, where is Jolinny?’ 

She was a ghost of heiself, a chic and tragic ghost, with 
smudged eyes and a wide mouth. ‘Where is he?’ she re- 
peated. ‘Don’t you know?’ 

‘He’s gone back on the job,’ he said with a cheerfulness 
which at tliat hour was unconvincing. ‘He had a call and 
went straight on from Chessing. Probably he didn’t have 
time to tell you. That’s where he is; at the ’drome.’ 

‘At tlic ’drome?’ she repeated. ‘But I didn’t think he 
was anywhere near a ’drorne just now. Besides, lie was get- 
ting married yesterday, they wouldn’t have called him back 
yesteiday. No one else has been recalled.’ 

In her anxiety, slie was like a living manifestation of his 
own dread, and he almost snaj)i)ed at lier. 

‘Don’t be a silly girl,’ he said. ‘It’s all right. He’s gone 
back to work. His glorious country has just sent out another 
of her erratic commands; anyone’s liable to get lassoed by 
red tajie at any moment these days. lie’ll turn up. Why the 
excitement?’ 

She sat looking out across the room. ‘I had a letter this 
m(^rning, that’s all,’ she said. 

‘A letter?’ The chill which ran through him was 
familiar, it caught him in the chest and quickened his 
breath. 

Eve turned towards him. Her hire was blank for once 
and her movements were very slow. ‘It’s only a note.’ 

She laid a crumpled paper on tlie rug and he picked it 
up. There were only three lines, scribbled in a much more 
uneven script than had appealed in the letter to Susan 
and Don. Mr Campion made out the words wath diffi- 
culty. 
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'Diiilingy I'll love you alivays - anywhere, God bless - 
Johnny" 

He hesitated. ‘It’s unusual, is it?’ 

‘V'^cry.’ Slic met his eyes and her wide sophisticated 
mouth bent suddenly into an imitation of a smile. ‘We - 
didn’t liave to. Even when he was going to man y that child 
I never doubted — I always knew. I - it’s gone on so long 
- it’s so sure. One was so setded, so ... Oli, Allxat, wliere 
tlie hell is lie? What’s hapj)en(‘d ? What’s he doing?’ II<*r 
face w’as vvet again and she made no attempt to dry it. ‘Oli, 
God,’ she said, ‘I am so frightened.’ 

Is^lr Campion drew up lus knees and looked round for his 
slippers and dressing-gown. ‘Look,’ he commaiKled, \give 
until tonight. I’ll ring you this evening. It’s a bet. Clear 
olf now like a beloved ang^d, and Ell gi‘t nacking.’ 

E^^e bent forward and kissed him. ‘YouVe a great com- 
fort,’ she said absurdly. ‘Maybe I’m being hysterical.’ 

‘Maybe you arc,’ he agreed. ‘Very likely. Don’t worry 
anyway, I’ll phone. Eve?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Don’t go round to Carados Sc^uarc this morning.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because Tin going thcie.’ 

‘I sec.’ Half-way across the room she looked back. ‘He's 
been (juite different these last fe\v months,’ she said. ‘Did 
you know that?’ 

Campion regarded her helplessly. He felt he should he 
spared her evidence. ‘Frightened?’ he said unwjlungly. 
‘Worried ?’ 

‘Oh no. Not frightened.’ Her y)rid(^ in him made her 
a little amused. ‘No. Angry, I think. You don’t know 
Johnny, everything happens underneath with him. That’s 
why the note scared me. Do you see?’ 

‘No,’ he said honestly, ‘not as you do, naturally.’ 

She nodded. ‘You find him for me,’ slic said. ‘That’s all 
that matters in the world.’ 



Slic did not look back again and he heard her light foot- 
steps dying away swiftly down the corridor. Presently the 
latch clicked faintly, and she was gone. 

While he was in the bathroom, Lugg tapped at the 
door. 

‘Do you want to cat ycr breakfast in the bedroom?’ he 
enquired. ^ 

'No, of course not. Bung it on the table in the sitting- 
room, I’ll be in.’ 

There was a moment’s disap; roving silence. 

‘Coin’ to cat where you slep’ i That’s not quite the thing, 
is it, unless you ’ave it in bed?’ 

Campion opened the door. ‘What’s the matter with you?’ 
he demanded. ‘Why are you here anyway? I thought you 
had gone down to Nidd.’ 

‘No, I ain’t.’ Mr Lugg was embarrassed. In his house- 
coat and slippers he looked more like himself ; a little older 
perhaps, even more bald, and slightly less elephantine thain 
in his glory, but still himself. ‘No, I’ve worked it out, see? 
If the bussies didn’t pinch me when they ’ad me, they don’t 
want me, and in that case I'd better get on wiv me war 
work. I go on me shift in a hower. I thought we’d ’ave a 
bite togcllier first. I’ve got a tin of ’errings I’ve been saving 
up for this - you ain’t ’ad much of a welcome.’ 

Mr Campion was touched. T knew I was at home,’ he 
said modestly. 

‘Wot? The corp? I know.’ A shadow passed over the 
hillocks, ‘Are they pinchin’ that Marchioness of mine?’ 

‘No, I don’t think they are. She didn’t do the job itself 
and they’ve got their hands full, so they're not pressing the 
charge.’ 

Mr Liigg’s small, black eyes widened as far as the folds 
around them would permit. 

‘I’m very glad to ’ear it, but it’s ’ardly right, is it?’ he 
said virtuously. ‘Someone’s gettin’ theirs, I ’ope.’ 

Mr Campion reassured him, but without enthusiasm. 

It was mid-morning when they parted in Carados Square. 
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Mr Lugg went off to await any heavy^ rescue which might 
be reejuired of him/ and Mr Campion rang the bell at 
Number Three. 

Gwenda Onyer opened the door to him and to his sur- 
prise welcomed him eagerly. She had been crying, he 
noticed, and her affectations had vanished, leaving her a 
very transparent, worried little person inclined to fuss. 

‘There’s only Peter and me here, but do come up,’ she 
said. ‘Vou haven’t seen Johnny anywhere, have you?’ 

He followed her into the hall and answered her (jucstion 
as he mounted the stairs behind her. She paused, and 
turned to face him. 

‘Oh, he’s gone back, has he?’ she said. ‘How very extra- 
ordinary. But that is a relief. We didn’t know, you see. We 
thought ...’ She let the rest of the sentenc(‘ die ar>d hurried 
on into the big, first-floor^ room where, wlien he had seen 
it last, the wljole liousehold had been gatliered. 

‘Peter, dear,’ She spoke before she was well in the door- 
way. ‘Here’s Albert Campion. He says Johnny’s merely 
gone hack.’ 

‘Really? Is that so. Campion?’ Ony<;r rose from behind 
the desk at which Miss Chivers had been used to sit. ‘f say, 
Pm glad to hear it. I wondered what had happened to the 
old man, you know. What a hell of a business down at 
Chessing. You were there, weren’t you?’ 

He, too, looked much more human in adversity. His 
graceful elegance was still there, but it was windswept and 
his narrow eyes met Campion’s anxiously as soon as they 
were left alone. 

‘5>lie went completely off her head, they say. Tliat so?’ 

Rfr Campion nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Best thing, don’t 
you think?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ Onver looked down at the desk where he 
had been sorting papers. ‘I am glad Jolmny’s got back to 
work. This thing will knock him endw^ays. He trusted those 
people. God knows why. You know they’ve arrested Gold ?’ 

T did hear.’ 
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‘Frightful.’ Onycr passed his hand over his sleek head. 
‘It will shake the old man more than' anything. He insisted 
on assuming they were loyal; I told him he was making a 
mistake, but he wouldn’t have it. He just insisted they were 
all right simply because they were here. He liked them. 
He’s got such a capacity for liking, dear silly old ape.’ 

Gampioffs heart sank. Here, he felt, was the last stone 
there was to turn and so far the evidence beneath it pro- 
mised ill. ‘You personally didn’t like cither of them?’ he 
suggested. 

‘I d’dn’t know them,’ said Onycr helplessly. 'Nobody 
did. They were in the circle but not of it, if you see what 
I mean. Johnny never saw that. He’s damned obstinate over 
that sort of thing - felt he understood them if we didn’t. 
Now there’s going to be the devil of a mess to clear up.’ 
He glanced down at the desk. ‘I.don’t know how long that 
gill’s been mad,’ he said. 

Campion bi^gan to wi.sh he had not come, but he went on 
doggedly. ‘What’s she done, cooked the books?’ 

‘Oh no. She only handled the social stuff.’ Onycr sounded 
thankful. ‘No, it just looks like petty intrigue to me.’ He 
seemed to make up his mind to a confidence. ‘What do 
you make of that?’ he said. Tt came this morning.* 

Campion took the slij) of notepaper from him and looked 
at it with interest. It bore the trade heading of a florist in 
St James’s, and was addressed to Miss Chivers. 

^Dear Madam, ^ he read. 

"We have now completed the order entrusted to us in 
August, 1938 : 

" 0 ?ie dozen of Lady Forteviot ro^es, together with five 
of the thirty- five pearls {cultured) entrusted to us have been 
delivered regularly on 2nd September in the years 1938, 
i 939 » 1940^ 1941. 1942, I 943 > * 944 . lo Mrs Moppet Lewis, 
12 Wayland Studios, Church Street, W,, as per your in- 
structions dated August ^ist, 1938, and for which payment 
has been received, 
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^IVe shall be glad to hear whether you wish this order 
to be repeated, 

*Touis, etc. 


Campion handed the slip of paper back in silence and 
Onycr threw it on the desk. 

‘Damn silly/ he said. ‘Alarming, too, isn’t it?’ 

‘It is a little. Hence the poor view taken of the parcel 
which arrived the otlicr morning, no doubt.’ 

Onyer sat up; his eyes widened. ‘The jiearls and the 
roses/ he said. ‘Good Lord, do you know that never oc- 
curred to me. Dolly Chivers sent it, I suj^pose. Reminding 
Johnny, and trying to implicate him. God, she was horribly 
nuts, wasn't she?’ 

‘Yes, ratlier horribly. But if it was a reminder^ you 
sec...?’ ^ 

‘Johnny must have known about it? Yes, I do sec. Hell !’ 

Onycr put his hands on the arms of his ciiair as if he 
were about to lise, but chan<ged his mind as a new tliought 
occurred to him. ‘I’ve got it/ he said, ‘I know. That’s it. Yes, 
it was about then, about ’thirty-eight, just before the war. 
Moppet’s brief appearance in our lives wms just terminat- 
ing. Johnny must have decided that the little party was over 
and have arranged to send her a string of beads and a box 
of flowers in lieu of a farewell lunch. That’s about it. That’s 
rather his technique. I’ll ask him. Yes, that’s about it. He 
left instructions with Dolly. She must have spun it out like 
this just to keep her paws on the woman. That’s wliat she 
was like; that’s tyyjical of her. Small, ingraiious, and 'some- 
how incredibly mucky. Do you know. Campion, it makes 
me sick to think of that .sort of girl in connection w'ith the 
old man, he’s so completely above it, it’s out of character.’ 

He had spoken more frankly than he had intended and 
a faint colour appeared in liis smooth check. Mr Campion 
met his eye. ‘That’s how I felt/ he said. 

Onyer grimaced. ‘The old boy’s a hero/ he said awk- 
wardly. ‘He doesn’t know it and can’t help it, but that’s 
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his role, isn’t it? He’s just over life-size. That’s why it’s so 
bad when he ic^cts taken in. One ish’t ^sorry for him, one 
blames him. One’s sliockcd. It’s a bit hard on him, but 
there it is. We’ve shoved him on a pedestal and he's damned 
well ^ot to stay there for all our sakes.’ 

Campion sat lookini^ at his shoes. Tf he jejot seriously in- 
volved in^iuytlunj^ unpleasant, it would be awkward.’ 

Tt would be a bloody tragedy,’ said Oiiycr, ‘but that’s 
not j)ossil)le - is it 

The final question was put sharply and Campion looked 
up to find the narrow eyes watching him. ‘Or is it?’ said 
Peter Onyer. 

Campion got up. ‘My dear chap,’ he said, ‘if there’s 
anything you can say to help, for the love of mike say it. 
Now’s the time.’ 

‘I don’t kiwiv anything, that’s the very devil of it.’ 
Onyer was playing with the coins in his pocket and their 
noise made a nervous accompaniment to his careful voice. 
‘I heard a silly fiightening rumour, and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you I thought of Lady Carados in connection with it. 
In fact Gwenda and I came up a day earlier than we’d 
arranged for the sole purpose of making an investigation. 
1 made a date to see Gold on the Sunday niglit and tried 
to puni}) [liin. He was one of the few members of the house- 
hold left in town, you see, but I don’t think we did much 
good exce]:)t to frigl^ten him. Then I tried to see Eve, but I 
gathered that Johnny was witli her, and T didn't like to butt 
in. Tt was all jn'('tty miserable and mysterious and unlike 
us all. This marriage upset everybody.’ 

‘It was unexfiected ?’ 

‘Completely incomprehensible. I believe Gwenda tried to 
interfere by finding the girl anotlier boy friend. Soniething 
idiotic like that. I was furious with her, but the marriage 
did seem so mad to us who knew him. Johnny and Eve - 
w'ell, it’s gone on for a hell of a time and they do under- 
stand each other.’ He sighed. ‘It’s taken me to the fair,’ 
he said, ‘the old boy’s so altered.’ 
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Campion pricked up his cars. It was the second time that 
mornin" he had been^voluntcered the information. 

‘In what way?’ 

Onycr was like a younger brother; afraid of disloyalty 
yet worried unmercifully. 

‘He’s - how shall I say it? Withdrawn. To be honest, 
I thought he’d found out something about his inotlier’s 
activities, and when she behaved in that extraordinary 
fashion inoviTig Moppet, I was certain of it. But now slie’s 
come comparatively clean, and the mystery’s grimmer than 
ever.’ 

‘She’s come across, has she?’ 

‘Oh yes. Didn’t you know? As soon as she heard about 
Dolly, slve “told all.” Slie found Mopj)et’s body in the bed- 
room, that’s the room behind this one, in the morning when 
she came to fix the flowcrj. Dolly was in here working and 
apparently she threw a sort of fit when she lieard the 
news. Old Lady Caiados promptly decided to see to every- 
thing; you don’t know her well, do you? Dolly did, that’s 
the damnable part of it. She played up to the old girl, 
knowing she’d rise to the occasion.’ 

He went on talking, walking up and down the room as 
he spoke, the coins in his pocket ringing their little alarm 
as they ran through his fingers. 

‘Dolly scem.s to have been diabolically clever. She pointed 
out to the old girl that it looked like suicide, harjied on 
the scandal, and tlien proceeded to become hvsterical. I.acly 
Carados reacted as slic must have known she would. She 
bundled the girl out of the way and proceeded to de d with 
the situation herself. To do Dolly justice, 1 don’t think she 
had any idea of the length to which the good lady would 
go, but that’s what happened.’ 

Campion lay back in his chair, and faced defeat. The 
picture was growing too clear, the details were slipping iiito 
place, colours were taking their true daylight value, but 
there was no escaping the main subject. The principal face 
remained the same. 



‘Did you know he might be called back yesterday?’ he 
enquired suddenly. 

‘Wlio? Johnny? No, I don’t understand it. As far as 
everybody knew he was getting married yesterday, and 
theie’s no biir llnp on as far as I know.’ 

The elegant young soldier shrugged in his impatience. 
‘I wish‘d understood it all,’ he said. 

Campion got up to leave. He had not forgotten that 
Carados had toUl him that he had known of the date of his 
recall, but he saw no point in mentioning it. Onycr had 
troubles of his own. 

He l(‘ft him, and went downstairs alone. There was no 
sign of Gwenda and he was about to let himself out when a 
head appeared round the doorway at the other end of the 
hall. It belonged to Ricky Silva. He did not speak, but 
waved his hand carelessly before, disappearing again. Mr 
Campion paused with his hand on the latch. Another inter- 
view promised nothing but a further strain on his already 
wavering hopes. It was in his temperanKmt to be tiiorough, 
however, and his conscience stirred. Ricky was the last 
possible source of information; after him there was no one, 
not a soul. He turned reluctantly, and was advancing down 
the hall wlien the utter uselessness of the proceeding struck 
him violently, and he swung round towards the front door 
again. His liand was on the latch when the man called him. 

‘I say. Campion.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘About my puppet theatre.’ Ricky was still in battle- 
dress and sandals and he came gracefully across the carpet. 
‘Do you think it’s safe down there? Or ought I to go and 
fetch it? I don’t want to lose it, you see. Some of it was 
really awfully nice.’ 

He stood questioningly, his large youthful eyes raised 
trustingly. 

‘It’s perfectly all right, I should think.’ Campion was 
annoyed with liimself for being irritated. ‘It may get a bit 
damp, but that’s all.’ 
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‘Damp? But tliat would ruin it. How damp? Enough 
to worry about?' • 

‘No^ I should hardly think so.’ 

‘Oh well, in tliat case Fin sorry you told me, for I shall 
vs'orry.’ He stood wavering. ‘Oh damn,’ he said. Then, be- 
coming aware at last of his ungraciousness, he smih'd. ‘If 
I don’t think about things like that, Tm all right,’ he ex- 
[)lained naively, ‘but once I do, they get on my nerves and 
I get a “thing” about them. I should never have ihought of 
scntling it away, to begin v/ith, if it hadn’t been for Dolly.’ 

‘Oil,’ said Campion. 'VVlien was this?’ 

‘Within the last year. Don’t ask me for dates, for I c^in 
never remember them. She had some reason, I sujipose. 
A beastly girl, I got to hate her. I liked her at first, she was 
so unfemlninc, but as one got to know her one saw through 
that. Johnny trusted her wl^cn he shouldn’t have done, so 
I’m not alone.’ 

Growing tired of standing he sat down on the stairs, but 
made no similar arrangement for his visitor. He sat with 
his knees drawn up, his chin resting on his palms. ‘She 
used to use rne, I believe,’ he said. ‘I didn’t see it then, but 
I do now. She used to tell me things, too. She thought I 
was a child, or half-witted, I believe. I usi^d to let her get on 
with it, it amused rne.’ 

Inspiration came to Mr Campion. ‘Ricky,’ he said, ‘what 
are you afraid of?’ 

‘Me?’ The big eyes were mutinous. 'I’m not frightened, 
why should I be? I’ve done nothing. And it’s no good your 
bullying me, Campion, because I won’t have it.’ 

Mr Campion checked himself. He made a determined 
efTort. ‘My dear chap. I’m sure you haven’t,’ lu said laugh- 
ing. ‘But I do know the kind of stew a woman like that 
can cook up for all coneeriif'd. One finds one’s been com- 
promised before one realizes it.’ 

‘I’m not compromised !’ Ricky was outraged. ‘Good 
heavens, I didn’t do a tiling. Jolinny can’t be angry with 
me. She only used to talk to me when he helped me with 
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looking after my things. I’m terrified of moth, you know, 
and slie was very good about that. I shall miss her for that. 
She was frightfully efficient.’ He paused reflectively. ‘But 
I never really liked her, you know, and I wouldn’t have 
done a thing for her if she hadn’t been very useful in her 
way.’ 

‘W^af kind of things did you do?’ enquired Mr Campion, 
kcr[)ing the conversation siniple. 

‘Me? Nothing. I took a message for her sometimes, that’s 
all. But when I found out she wanted me to do something 
that was little short of burglary the other day, I just 
wouldn’t. I kicked at that. That’s why I got off a day early, 
though, and came up here to meet her on Sunday morning. 
I let it out afterwards like a perfect fool. If Johnny gets 
on to it, he’ll be furious, I know he will, and it'll be 
frightfully unfair because as soon as I heard what she reall; 
wanted, I refused flatly and went off and stayed with the 
Bertie Lambley crowd, and they can prove it? 

Mr Campion held his breath, he dared not speak, and at 
last his silence was rewarded. 

‘Imagine,* said Ricky with disgust, ‘she wanted me to 
come back here at six o’clock sharp and wait here on the 
stairs. Then I was to take some keys she was going to have 
ready for me and go round to a flat in Church Street, 
collect some booze without being seen, and lug it off some- 
where else. I told her she was demented, and she began to 
cry, and said it was vital and more than her life was worth 
and God knows what else. I found it quite harrowing, but I 
made it jolly clear to her that I wasn’t having any. Thank 
goodness. That’s what I feel now.’ He sighed contentedly. 
‘Thank goodness,’ he repeated. ‘I suppose you’ve guesserl 
whose flat it was, tliat frightful woman Moppet. I didn’t 
see what was happening until I heard she’d been found 
dead. Then I put two and two together. Dolly tried to put 
her out to get the keys and killed her by mistake, I suppose; 
found the sleeping stuff didn’t work quickly enough and 
so smothered her. Then, as she thought she was a murderer 
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anyway I suppose she just went on with it. I thanked niy 
stars I’d liad nodiiji;!^o do with it. What’s the iiiatter?’ 

The tall, thin man in the horn-rimmed spectacles was 
holding the balustrade, and his knuckles were white, 

‘Where were you going to take this stulT?’ 

Ricky wriggled to his feet. ‘I wish I hadn’t talked to 
you,’ he said. ‘I was to take it somewhere for her, that’s 
all, and I didn’t, and that’s that.’ 

Campion cursed himself, ‘Sorry,’ he said. ‘I was getting 
intc'rcsted. She seems to have trusted you.’ 

‘Of course she did. She had to.’ Ricky was swinging 
gracefully on the banisters. ‘I knew things about her that 
the others didn’t, you sec.’ 

Campion .smiled at him with deceptive amusement. 
‘Where she bought her brogues, I presume?’ he suggested. 

Ricky flushed darkly. ‘No, rather more im|)oitant things 
than that,’ he said spitefully. ‘For one thing I knew she 
was secretly married anti was terrified of lier husband. I 
was to take the wine to his place. I don’t know why it was 
so important; I'heodore Bush said it couldn’t possibly exist. 
It was some filtliy red stuff I’d never heard of. Les Enjants 
Doux, was it? She said she was afraid he’d kill her if she 
didn’t get it back.’ 



Chapter Trcenty-fjve 


T HE biq club-room of The Red Queen at Chessing was set 
for the inquest, and the lan-^Uord liad done what he could. 
Nothing could remove the comforting smell of beer, of 
course, but the narrow whitc-scrublDed tables had been re- 
arranged, the spittoons set inconveniently under them, and 
about seventy-five of the ash-trays put away. The photo- 
graphs of Free Foresters secretaries and the landlord’s 
ancestors remained. ^ 

Yeo and the County Superintendent, a delightful person, 
who had a smile for ever hovering on his lantern face, 
stood talking in a corner with a police doctor, while the 
jury, very solemn and tidy in its best clotlies, as became its 
public duty, sat waiting. 

At the far end of the room. Miss Pork, redder than ever 
in black, was ncxlding and glowing at Holly and Peter 
Onyer, who had just arrived with Theodore Bush. The 
secretary of the Museum of Wine looked a little pale after 
his recent harrowing experiences, but he still was an im- 
pressive figure and his wide tweed coat hung jauntily. 

Neither Mr Campion nor the Coroner was in the room, 
but they had both been seen to arrive at the inn when those 
of the jury who wished to do so were viewing the body, and 
they were supposed, by those interested, to be somewhere in 
the back with the Chief Constable and Stanislaus Oates, 
There were a few spectators, but not many, for the victim 
had been a stranger, and her manner of dying, by falling 
from a window, was not unusual. The more extraordinary 
points of interest in tlie case had been kept under the 
helmets of the police and were expected to remain there. 
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The sole purpose of the present proceeding was to get Miss 
Chivers decently bi^rfCtl, for by the law of the Und inter- 
ment was impossil^le until the local Coroner had made his 
enquiry and so released the parish of Chessing from its 
responsibility. The local authorities were curious to see so 
many distinguished people present, and Siipcrintcntlent 
Beckworth of tlie County C.I.D. was chaffing Yeo gently 
on the subject. 

T see you’ve got plenty of witnesses. Superintendent,’ lie 
said. ‘Hasn’t the right one come yet?’ 

Yeo glanced up at the big moon-faced clock set over the 
pair of buffalo horns at tlic end of the room. He was uneasy. 

‘He’ll be along,’ he said without great conviction. ‘He’s 
R.A.F. They’ll get him here.’ 

‘If he comes by parachute,’ put in the little police doctor 
a little foolishly, as he glanced at his watch. ‘I hope he 
won’t keep us waiting much longer. These arc busy times, 
you know.’ 

‘He’ll come,’ said Yeo, but his eyes wandered towards 
the casement through which there was a fine view of the 
long straight road, rising up to the ridge a mile away. 

On the other side of the room. Miss Pork was equally 
incjuisitive, and HoHy was suffering. 

‘We can’t begin without Lord Carados, because of the 
formal identification, I suppose/ she said. ‘I’m surprised 
the girl had no relations. I thought everyone had relations 
of a sort. Of course if one’s mad that probably makes it Jess 
likely. Still, it makes it very hard on him; I thought he 
looked most upset at the time, but then we all were. He’ll 
be very glad to see you here. Major Onyer, and you too, 
Mr Bush. What are friends if they’re not with one at 
awkward moments? It’s most kind of you to come and back 
him up. He’ll appreciate that, of course. He is late, isn’t he? 
Perhaps he’s felt he couldn’t face it, but he didn’t seem that 
sort of man.’ 

‘He’ll come, ma’am,’ said Holly, but he, too, looked at 
the clock and his tone was ominous rather than assured. 
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Theodore Bush cleared his throat and addressed Miss 
Pork with a pornpousness which lie appeared to have de- 
cided was her due. 

‘In all rny lon^r experience of Lord Carados, I have never 
known him disappoint a leathering,’ he said. ‘A few mo- 
nicmts late, perhaps, but absent, never. 

‘Ilovr nice. But, of course, you never can tell with the 
war/ declared Miss Pork brightly. ‘Pve experienced many 
wars, but tliis one is far more often inconvenient than any 
I can remember. Isn’t that so, Inspector? There seems to 
be so much more going on in it than usual.’ 

H(jlly, wiio was often rendered speechless by Miss Pork, 
was at a loss once more, and Onyer intervened. 

‘Yes, by Jove, there is tlie war,’ he said. ‘He’d have 
phoned if he couldn’t make it, but anything might delay 
him. Look liere, Inspector, if it’s just evidence of identifica- 
tion I can give that as well as anybody.’ 

‘Ah, my dear boy, but perhaps it isn’t,’ murmured 
Theodore Bush. ‘After all, he came down here with the 
woman, dkin’t he? I don’t know what they’ll want to go 
into at this juncture, do you?’ 

‘Only cause of death, sir.’ Holly spoke briskly. ‘That’s 
all these Coroners’ Courts are concerned with. The whole 
thing shonMn’t take above a half-hour. Oh, there’s Mr 
Campion out in the road, I sec. No, he can’t sec anybody 
coming, either.’ 

P(‘ter Onyer turned. ‘Perhaps I’d better join him,’ he sug- 
gested. 

‘I don’t think yon’re going to have a chance, sir. Here 
they come, don’t they?’ 

Hollv was right. The door had opened, and now tlic 
Coroner entered, followed by the two Chief Constables, 
Campion bringing up the rear. 

‘Just sit where you are, please,’ the Inspector whispered. 
‘You’ll be called when you’re needed.* 

A hush fell over the room and Doctor Forster took his 
place. He was a small man, thin and shrivelled, who bore, 
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and knew that he bore, a striking resemblance to the best- 
known portrait of I.*afffence Sterne. His lips were cruel and 
his eye-sockets as dark as if they had been painted, but his 
whole face was rendered less impressive than it might have 
been by an incipient naughtiness, a lightness, and a vanity 
which partially explained why such an obvious personality 
should blossom so obscurely. Before he sat down he glanced 
round him with brisk professional interest, not at all unlike 
ail actor manager appraising the house on his first entrance. 
Then he settled himself, took up his pen with a flourish and 
o})ened the proceedings in a quiet, intentionally dangerous 
little voice, rather unpleasant to hear. 

Mr Campion, who had spent the last half-hour with him, 
was not the most attentive member of his audience. He 
had edged his way to a seat from wliich he could command 
a view of the road stretching out like a long grey stair- 
carpet towards the dark trees on the ridge. It was (jiiitc 
empty, and looked inexpressibly lonely in the fine rain 
which had begun to fall at midday and now sliowed no 
sign of clearing. As he sat, Campion’s lean figure sagged, 
and the bones of his shoulders showed through his jacket. 
Every now and again he glanced down the road and at each 
disappointment the dull light in his pale eyes became in- 
tensified. Now that the moment had come, now that his 
fear was becoming a reality, he was stunned. The full story, 
as he saw it now, appearing in its true light, was unbear- 
able; one of those tragedies which rankle for a lifetime. Even 
now with the certainty practically upon him he ccnjld net 
bring himself to believe it. He looked dr)wn th*^ road 
again. It was unbroken and lay lonely and straight as a 
sword. 

Meanwhile the brief inquisition was proceeding. The jury 
had been sworn, and as each witness made his statement 
it was taken down in long-hand and signed. 

Mr Campion turned from the window and gave his mind 
to the inquest. After all, the play was not yet over. He 
could see Oates sitting forward a little in his chair, and the 



local Chief Constable fidp;cting. Yeo was uneasy, too, and 
Holly blinked as he strove to app(^.v as bored as the pro- 
ceedini^s would normally have rendered him. So far the in- 
(juest had taken its ordinary course, and even tlie Coroner 
could not make it dramatic. The ancient formula pro- 
ceedf'd slowly and painstakini2[ly- Tlie local Inspector gave 
eviden#% of the y^lacc of death; the police doctor fol- 
lowed, and no meilical Latin could hide the simpleTact 
that a woman had fallen from a window into an area and 
had, by striking her head a stone coping, broken her 
neck. 

To Miss Pork’s disappointment she was not called, and it 
was Holly who rose to explain the circumstances of death, 
together with a precise statement of the time. 

Mr Campion had heard a great deal of j^olicc evidence 
in his career, but he was impressed by the Inspector. The 
statement of fact, just sufticient for credence and not enough 
to make any sort of picture, was masterly. 

Acting on pr(*vious information, he said, he with other 
police officials stood in a concealed place in the house afore- 
mentioned and observed the deceased acting in a manner 
v/hich left no doubt in their minds as to her sanity. In 
order to prevent an act of violence olf(‘red by the deceased 
to the houseliolder, he had advanced across the room and 
the deceased, then in a state of fren/y, had thrown herself 
from the window, which was closed at the time, and had 
fallen, most n'g^cttably, to what was afterwards discovered 
to be her death. 

A quirk of amusement twisted the Coroner’s thin lips 
as he wrote, and for an instant Camf)ion was afraid he was 
about to query. But the moment passed. Holly signed, and 
sat down. 

The Coroner glanced at the statement, looked round the 
Court, eyed the door qiicstioiiingly, and returned to mur- 
mur something to his clerk. 

‘Now,’ he said, his tjuiet, unpleasant voire reaching to 
every corner of the room, ‘we come to the cpiestion of 
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identity. We are not bound to press for diis in this Court. 
It is sufficient for aiS'Io decide how and when and where 
this unfortunate woman died, but in cases like this, it is 
always incumbent upon us to do everything we can to assist 
tho.e autliorities who lUay he in cliarge ()l any pri><.‘C('ding 
which may follow out of an incident of this kind. I under- 
stand it IS generally supposed that the deceased has no near 
kin. I also understand that her employer, who acconij^anied 
her on the fatal occasicju, was due to come here this after- 
noon to give the necessary formal evidence. 

‘Is Wing Commander Lord Carados in the Court?’ 

There was no answer. 

The police looked wooden, and the public sheepish. The 
Coroner waited, and Campion understood iliat he was 
playing for time. lie did it very well, too, using his natural 
idiosyncrasies as a cloak. , 

‘Wing Commander I.ord Carados,’ he said again. ‘Is he 
here ? If so, will he stand up, j)lcase.'^’ 

Again there was the long silence. I'hc usher crossed to 
the Coroner’s table and stood whispering. 

It was tlien that tlie door opened and Tovey looked in. 
Ilis clean pink face wore a startled expre sion, and his eyes 
were excited. He made an almost imperci'j)til)le gesture to- 
w'ards Oates, who looked away. The Goioner war; watching 
and he sighed with satisfaction. 

‘I see he’s not here,’ he said, ‘fn that case, since I feel 
it is my duty to see that tl)is cjuestion is settled, or»re and 
for all, I shall take an unusual step. J have luue on my tal)Ie 
a certificate of marriage whicli I have reason to he!ir vc was 
the property of the d<'ad v/ornan. It is daU'd June the third, 
nineteen thirty-eight. I see that she is dcscrif)ecl upon it as 
Eleanor Dorothy Chivers, spinster, horn nineteen hundred 
and nine. The other party, the husband, is, 1 have reason 
to believe, in this Court at this moment. T heodore Bush, 
will you stand up, please ?’ 

For an instant the figure in the flowing coat did not move; 
the soft drooping face looked as if it had become grey porce- 
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lain. In that moment, with every eye in the room upon him, 
he was as tense, as wooden and as wifndrawn as a crouch- 
ing animal. The next moment he was on his feet, ready to 
protest, ready to fight his way. He gathered his resources 
and prepared for the effort. Yeo leaned forward and passed 
a slip of paper to Campion, who handed it on. lie saw the 
singlejine as it went through his hand. 

^Yoiir house has been searched and your papers exam- 
ined, P. Yeo, Superintendent * 

Bush took the message, read it, and crumpled the paper 
into a ball. Then he shrugged his shoulders and walked 
slowly up to the Coroner’s table. Tiic police closed in behind 
him. 


Mr Campion left the Court and went out into the rain. 
He was bareheaded and as he walked forward down the 
road, a mist settled on his spectacles, so that he wandered 
in a cloudy world alone with himself. 

He knew that in a few moments he must go back to them, 
and would join with Oates and Yeo and the other good 
fellows in the general jubilation. He knew he would do his 
best to enlighten Onycr, who had played his part so well, 
and had brought Bush down with him so innocently. He 
knew that he would speak a word with little Tovey, who 
had been so patient with tlie abominable country exchanges, 
and had got the all-important message from Sergeant Felly 
through in time. He knew just how it would be. He could 
hear the guarded explanations and, thanks to the Coroner, 
could imagine the ride home with Oates, and could see 
already Yeo leaning over the back seat as he thought of 
yet another detail and fitted it into the completed plan. He 
could already hear the discussions; he could hear Yeo ex- 
plaining laboriously just why Dolly Chivers had attempted 
to kill Bush when there was no hope of her recovering the 
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incriminating; bottles of Les Enfants Doux before he was 
confronted with tl^fi; could hear him explain why Bush 
was so certain that the wine which Don had discovered was 
a fake, and was yet so anxious to prove to everybody that 
indeed it was one, that he arranged the little party to obtain 
public proof of the fact. 

Campion could hear Yeo cursing himself for not realizing 
that the man tliry sought was Busli all the time; Bush, the 
self-confessed worsliipf)er of the good and pretty things of 
life; Bush most ingenious; Bush using Johnny’s employees 
and Johnny’s name. 

Campion could hear and sec it all so clearly that it made 
him sick. As he wandered on, he allowed himself to think 
of Johnny, and the angry questions came unhidden from 
his under-mind. What did you expect, he asked himself, 
what did you expect from that kind gf man, with tliat kind 
of background, and that kind of pride? How would you 
have supposed he might react to an outrageous suspicion 
of this kind? How long did you expect liiin to sit down 
under the constant prying, tfie interference with his private 
life? What <lo you imagine was his reaction to the discovery 
that his secretary, whom he truss'd, was in league against 
him? What would he the effect on a man of this kind of 
so much disloyalty everywhere? Would you ex])cct him to 
make a row about it, or would it occur to you that he might 
throw in his hand ? 

Who sent him to his d^ath somewhere out there on that 
perfect night? Was it Oates? Was it Y(‘o? Was it the 
sneaking fear in tlie faces of his own friends^ Oi was it 
you, Campion? Is it possible that you, yoiirself, provided 
the final straw? 

Mr Campion did not attempt to answer. He went strid- 
ing on, his head bent, the rain creeping closer to him, fiiding 
him, shrouding him. He was very ashamed. 

The little car nearly ran him down. It pulled up willi a 
scream as he leapt aside and a big, scjuare head came out 
through the driving window to look at him. 
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‘Walking home?’ 

Campion’s heart leapt. The rain onlifj spectacles blinded 
him, but he knew the voice. 

‘Hello, Johnny,’ he said, unaware that his voice was not 
altogether normal, T thought you weren’t coming.’ 

‘So did I,’ said Lord Carados. ‘Get in. Is the party 
over?’ ^ 

They sat in the car for a long time, and the rain settled 
on the roof and made maps of Europe over the windscreen. 
Mr Campion made no bones about the story. His account 
was lucid and comprehensive. 

‘Theo?’ said Carados. T did wonder. I knew he had 
married her, you see.’ 

‘You knew?’ 

‘Yes, I knew at the time, or just after. She told me she’d 
done it and regrettcd.it, and wasn’t going to live with him, 
and could she carry on. I said right-ho, and shut up about 
it. Then after that dreadful business down here I did 
wonder, naturally. He married her to hold her, I suppose. 
It must have been part of the scheme. How devastatingly 
thorough those chaps are, aren’t they?’ 

‘He was very clever,’ said Campion. ‘Having his own 
stuff from the Museum of Wine pinched was very 
astute.’ 

‘That was because his committee wouldn’t let him send 
the stuff where he wanted to. There was a tremendous row 
about it for weeks. He’s a curious chap. What will they do 
to him?’ 

‘God knows. There’ll be a trial in camera, I suppose, un- 
less the war ends first.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Johnny. ‘Yes.’ 

Mr Campion took off his spectacles, and for the first time 
saw his companion clearly. 

‘My hat !’ he said. ‘Are you all right?’ 

Johnny Carados smiled through his patches. ‘I’m marv'cl- 
lous,’ he said. ‘They think I’m asbestos, but they wouldn’t 
let me go until two hours ago. I had a little outing last 
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night, and got back on nothing but a horrible noise and 
strong smell of fii^'^hat the hell is tlie rnrttter with 
you ?’ 

Mr Campion told him. He was very weary and he 
spoke with a frankness which is only permissible among 
people of exactly the same age. Carados heard him in 
silence. 

‘You’re stinkingly nearly right, old boy/ he said at last, 
‘but I’m not quite as bad as that. Not quite/ he added 
quickly. ‘Damned nearly. No, what happened was that 
some time ago I had an idea that a single pilot in a certain 
kind of kite with a certain kind of load might do a certain 
rather useful bit of damage. I can’t go into it, you don’t 
want me to, do you? Rut it meant a sticky job for some- 
body. The target I had in mind was human and was pretty 
well protected.’ He hesitated. ‘Don’t go and glorify this/ 
he said. ‘It was just a special job which, like most of them, 
aren’t too healthy. In fact the chances of getting there w'crc 
very much better than those of getting back, if you follow 
me.’ 

‘Well, I thought that as Fd thought of it the least I could 
do was to present the prize to myself, as it were, and I 
moved heaven and earth to get permission. That was reason- 
able, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Very.’ Mr Campion spoke sincerely. He was feeling 
much happier and some of the vague affablcness of his 
youth returned to him. ‘Did you get him?’ 

‘We don’t know yet. It was a lovely bouquet right on 
the spot. He must have heard a pop. Then the fun started. 
God, I was terrified!’ 

‘This other business was nothing to do with it?’ 

Johnny Carados started the car. ‘Nothing is nothing to 
do with anything/ he said. ‘I didn’t sec how I could get 
back, and as things were I didn’t see I cared much. That’s 
roughly how it worked out. That’s why I fixed up to marry 
Susan; she didn't love me, you know - hadn’t got much 
idea what love was then, poor kid. Tom wrote himself off 
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wifhin a week of the wedding. I’m very fond of her, but I 
didn’t see" her enjoying living with or me with her, of 
course.’ 

Mr Campion did not quite follow, but was too polite to 
say so. Presently he explained : 

‘Money,’ he said. ‘Money, old boy. Our family always 
had a p^ck('t and for a very good reason. It’s all entailed; 
no incumbent alive or dead can touch a farthing of the 
capital. I couldn’t do much for Tom’s girl except see her 
decently provided for, and I couldn’t leave it to her. But 
once I’d married her, she got an income automatically from 
the family bag. She hasn’t a bean herself, and the Admiral 
isn’t wealthy. I piomised Tom I’d look after her and this 
seemed tlie easiest way. No questions asked, no talk, 
noil ling. I’d timed it very neatly, I thought.’ He laughed 
awkwardly. ‘I didn’t;, think it was feasible for anyone to 
get back from this job last night. I’d have been in a hell of 
a mess now, wouldn’t I?’ 

Suddenly he stopped the car, still some distance from The 
Red Queen’s mock Tudor towers. 

‘1 say, Campion,’ he demanded, ‘do wc have to go to this 
ropey old pub? I’ve got a date with an actress.’ 

Mr Camp’.on sat up as the car began to turn. 

‘Idiat’s a good idea,’ he said, ‘come to think of it I’ve got 
to catch a train.’ 


It was morning, sunny and cold and promising, when 
Mr Campion left the tiny station which could offer him no 
conveyance, and walked down the lane with the high hedges 
on cither side. For the first time for many years he was 
feeling hopelessly nervous fer purely social reasons. 

He turned at the water-mill, and took the wooden bridge. 
Before him the woods of the park clustered dark and 
friendly. He followed the rosy wall built in serpentine 
waves for strength, and would have turned in at the iron 
gates where the stone griffins kept guard had he not been 
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stopped by a sentry. This solid stranger in battle-dress ^as 
not impressed by Mtt^ampion’s story. 

‘Not without a pass, sir,’ he said finnly. T can’t help it, 
not whoever you are.* 

Mr Campion repeated his name. ‘But it’s my house,’ he 
said. 

‘Not now, sir. It’s an Alandel supplementary aircraft 
factory now, and without a pass you can’t come in.’ 

‘But Alan Dell is my brother-in-law,’ protested the home- 
comer helplessly. ‘My wife lives in the old chauffeur’s cot- 
tage, that’s it over there. You can see the roof. Look.’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir.’ The sentry appeared genuinely regretful, 
‘but it can’t be helped. Write to the management, state 
your business fully, and if everything’s in order you’ll get 
your pass in a day or so, no doubt.’ 

The lean man in the Jiorn-rimryed spectacles turned 
away. He walked on, still following the road which ran 
along by the wall, until he came to the corner where the 
bank ran high. There he paused and looked up anxiously. 
It was all right. The beech still hung long arms to the wiry 
grass. He swung himself over even more easily than he had 
done thirty years before, and dropped lightly on to what 
might well have been the same heap of rotting leaves with 
the same exciting aromatic smell. From where he stood he 
could just see the house far away on its carefully chosen 
eminence, looking like a dolls’ house or a detail from the 
background of an eighteenth-century portrait, but he was 
not near enough to observe all the changes there. He noticed 
the tremendous activities in the drive, and the two new 
roofs rising up in a flourish of camouflage from behind the 
west wing caught his attention, but he did not go closer to 
look. 

Picking his way carefully among the trees, he found the 
narrow path which led through the rhododendrons. It took 
him by graceful and leisurely stages to a wicket gate and 
a clearing beyond, where a little house stood with its back 
to him. 
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j^r Campion opened tlie gate, crossed the vegetable patch 
and, skirting the cottage wall, turnecl Vn to the little grass 
lawn which had a muddy path running through it. There 
he stopped abruptly, an intense emotion, three parts honest 
embarrassment, overcoming him. 

There was a person not yet three upon the path; he was 
wjjiite-haired and was wearing sun glasses. At the moment 
he was sciiiatting l)y a puddle, one discarded sandal firmly 
clasped in liis hand. 

His preoccupation was a simple one. He was trying to fit 
the shoe into an imprint recently made by It in the mud. 

As Mr Campion came uj) to him, he raised his liead from 
ills task and stared upward, and for a time they stood look- 
ing at one another in amazement. 

A girl with red liair and a wide mouth came out of the 
cottage and joined them. She was brown and slender, and 
h(T green dress was formal and a little old-fashioned. 

‘Hc'llo/ said Amanda, ‘meet my war work.’ 





F. J. Goodman 
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